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PREFACE. 



Having in the month of August last received front 
a committee of gentlemen at Manchester^ who frohi 
their state in life would be electors in .that town if thd 
Reform Bill then before the House of Lords became a 
law ; having received from this committee an invitation 
to become a candidate for the representation of thi^l 
great town^ I answered it by expressing my gratitude for 
the honour conferred on me by the invitation; but by 
stating, at the same time, that I must decline even such 
great glory unless those who choose me would pledge 
themselves, in the firmest and most solemn manner, td 
stand by me and support me to their utmost in my en- 
deavours to cause to be adopted certain great public 
measures, which I plainly described to them in TniRTESif 
(since h^Qom^ fourteen) distinct propositions. 

The House of Lords rejected the first Reform Bill} 
but a second being now before Parliament; it bein^ 
certain that a Reform must take place ; and it being alsa 
certain that there can be no Reform without Manchester 
having members allotted to it : under these circum- 
stances, [I thought it my duty to lay before the people! of 
Manchester the facts and arguments upon which my 
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Vi PREFACE. 

propositions were founded ; and it appeared to me that 
the way to do this in the most respectful, and at the 
same time the most frank and effectual manner, was to 
come hither in person, and to do it in their hearing, and 
to their faces. 

This I did, as is stated m die title-page, in six lbc- 
TtntES, delivered on the $ix last days of the Jast year. 
The subjects are of the greatest importance i the crisis 
IS such as the country has not been in before since the 
reign of Charles the First; my opinions are by many 
persons deemed worthy of great attention ; justice to my 
pwn name and < baaie demanda that I give proof of the 
aincerity of these my opinions, and of my desire to see 
my propositions adopted ; and as I cannot give a better 
proof of this sinoerity than would be given by putting into 
print, and by publishing, under my own name, a report 
^ these lectures, I hereby put them into print, and send 
them forth to the public, 

. They were not in fact lectures but speeches, having in 
every case been made from notes, not exceeding in any 
case the space of one side of half a sheet of quarto paper# 
It is understood of course that these are reports [ot the 
substance of the speeches, each of which was at the least 
'iwa hours hng. Nevertheless I have,, in these reports^ 
retained all the principal facts and arguments : I have 
written them out with all due consideration : and I here 
put forth that by which I, with regard to this , ^nsat 
matter 0f . Reform, mean to abide. 

I ought here to explain a thing connected with this 
matter which, if left unexplained, might operate unjustly 
toward^^thejESarl of RA2>^'oR. That nobleman,npon hearing 
that it was the Jntention of the reformers of Manchester 
to put me in, nomination as one of their membecSf wrote <» 



Tetter, of wfaidfthe ftillowing is a copy, to Mr. Whittli^ 
the aealooB and aUe Edteor of the MANGHBSTBa am» 
Salford Advertisbr. 

<* Long/Ml Castte, Auf. 20iky 1831. - 
*Dear Sir, 

^ I was much pleased to learn fiom ^oar paper^ lliat it was 
determined to propose Mr. Cobbett for the representative of Man^ 
Chester at the first election under the Reform Bill ; and still more 
80 to learn from yourself that there is reasonable ground to hope 
for success. ' 

^Hiough T was deterred, by reasons which are not unknown to 
youy from returning Mr. Cobbett at the two last elections fot 
Downton ; yet I have never ceased to regret that he was not a 
Member, and to believe that his presence in the House of Commons 
would have been essentially useful. These feelings increase with 
the increasing embarrassment of aSlEnrs— embarrassments which 
he has so long foreseen, and so accurately foretold ; which he has 
dearly traced to their origin ; which he is therefore more likely 
than any other person to oe able to devise a remedy for, and for 
which he has repeatedly pointed out die remedy, especially in ths 
BTorfolk petition. To the necessity of adopting such measures as 
are there proposed) I, instructed by him« have been long alive ^ 
and "vnthin the la&t few months, public opinion has taken such a 
turn, that I think (why do I say 1 think ? I am sure) that very 
many persons are now prepared for those of them which, when 
first propounded, appeared the most startling and alarming. 

''That converts to his doctrines wUi fast increase'! have no 
doubt ; some turning to him and avowing their adhesion, others 
adopting his opinions without owning, even to themselves, that 
they have become his disciples. His active exertions, therefore^ 
become daily more desirable, and more likely to be useful. 

'■'With these sentiments, I cannot but feel that the people of Man^' 
efaesler, by ehoosihg Mr. Cobbett for their Member^ do thsmsdves 
great honour, and the state great service. 

^ Of course, I must be anxious for your success. Even under 
tile Reform Bill, I suppose some expense will be to be incuned* 
If any arrangement for a subscription is made, pray put my name 
down to it ; or if, as I am not known in Manchester, and have 
noconneadonwi^diat place, an anonymous subscription would 
be better, enter me as * An old Cobbettite; ' I will send you 60/. 
in the first instance ; and, when the time comes, if there is a neces* 
tity, I shall not be unwilling to add a second subscription. 

" With respect to the measures which ought to be adopted, I 
have no hesitation in sayiue, that mv decided opinion is, that, 
for the safety of the state, tne internal peace of the country, the 
well-being of the people, the preservauon of property, and the 
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mMotenance of anything like tiberly, measures most be adapted 
to the full extent of any that have ever (as far as I recollect) been 
proposed by Mr. Cobbett. I am persuaded that he has all these 
objects 9incerely at heart. 

'< I wholly acquit him of any personal ambition, except probably 
that anxious desire for fame, ana that wish to live in the grateftu 
recollection of his countrymen, which are the signs of an exalted 
and of a noble spirit. Sordid views of interest he certainly has 
none — no petty ambition. The good of the people is what he 
seeks ; his fame — the mere fact of his being thought of to repre- 
sent Manchester — is the assurance that he has tlie means of 
promoting it. 

'< For the sake of the country, of all orders in the state, from 
4he highest to the lowest, I wibh you success. ^^ 

" I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

" Radnor. 

«* To J. Whittle^ Esq., Advertiser Office, Manchester." 

Now it should be observed, that this letter was written 
before hb Lordship could have seen or known of my 
preBent Propositions, The first tfiat I heard of this 
letter was from a friend in Hampshire, where I was in 
the early part of September; and my Propositions 
were not then in print. My Lord Radnor therefore^ by 
this his letter, gave his sanction to no propositions or 
opinions of mine, beyond what were expressed in the 
Norfolk Pjeiition, which he, in his place in the House 
of Commons, had defended in 1823. Being uncommonly 
anxious that no ground of misrepresentation of my Lord 
Radnor's conduct should be given by any act of mine, I 
hare insert the Norfolk Petition, that, the public may 
see the difference between the propositions contained in 
it, and those contained in my present propositions. 



yo THB B0NOU1KABBB TttR COMBfOlVB 0r 9m VVttVt}iatf»-* 

'■' 9mH '<9f om^r ^niiTAffr avd nunuMD . in ffAnuwMUNnr 

A88KVBIiXD« , 

the'^etU'ion tf the TTdlUity, Gentry, arid tfthert of the VmrOv 
oT Norfolk, in Cmntif Muting lusembletf, tkU Sd dtnf Sf 
*jUi«irj<, 1823, ' . 

Most humbly ssiowj^th. 

Tn^Tjftour^ietUkMMm have ml^mif $«be«n reiidy to. nuke any sa- 
crifioes which, were necessary to liie defeoee oftl^ir country, and 
to. the safety and digiiUy of their ^o^m^'s throne,; > but that they 
Mte joow impelieil ^ their weUrk^owp, iodescribahle, an4 unme-, 
tited sufferings, to approach your honourable House with anjxuni- 
^biepn^tfjtbffiittoroiMiiyU bejpleasod la^adoptthe h^t means of re- 
lieving them from these suneriogs. > 

.Tfaal;^ in preceeding to suggest those means, which they do with 
thei greatest respect and deference^ your humble petitioners eannot 
disgtiise from themselves, and they will not disguise from your 
honeurablellousei'tliat they entertain a. ^xed opinion, that this dow 
unhajgpy countiyowes all its calamities to tne predominance of 
certain particular families, who, since the passing of the Septennial 
Ao^ have Ji^y. degrees. appropriated rto. tbem^dves.a large part of 
fee property and revenue of the wl^ole nation, and who have, at lasj, 
*Dy taxes, debts, and changes in the currency, involved themsi^ms 
^es well ta the whole of this industrious community, in difficulties 
too great to b^ renioved by the hand ofTime, or by anj but the 
most vigorous measures bnegidlatlon. ' '* 

That, ii4)etherwelookat&eChtiith,H;he Army, the Courtrof 

liaw, the Custom^, the Excise, th^' Colonies, or the Crown-Lands, 

we see in each a channd of enormous ^muluments to these parti- 

. edar families, for whoiie benefit and aggrandtsementy morethan^r 

'aay^ong else, the whole '^f these sourees of ricties would appear 

to- exist. An d that, therefore, though justice and necessity demand 

a reduction ofthe interest of tbeddbt, im<A an e^itablefftdjustolfint 

tifall either eontractfi, your humble peUtioners ^ould deem^uch 

^reduction an act'of deep iniquity, -and tibtey deem--such adjustment 

wholly impracticable as long as these particular families eftjoy those 

><rBieliiiDents, andesloiigaa^they re|iuii«itlw legislature thatab- 

solute sway which they have ac(|uired throueh the -means of the 

-iep t e i i fiia lAct, in tonjunetion ftdcfa thenotonom-andseandsitous 

.•bHtastooMwcted witfaitliefTepreBeiilattatt.. 

Tiiat it is well known to your honoumbk House, that, S&r 
iWaote than twenty years, the psrtrcukr.^miUes recet^sed a kune 
^ortof'the aliove^menticmed ;em6luments nut of tiie oiooey bor- 
•TOwedfrom ^evfundholders ; ^that, ducing that^period^ meie<thaiiia 
million ^inf meney was takax eut of the Joans to beigiven to^e 
Chmob ; wsad that, in fact, no inecmnderabie part of the whnle of 
::tfae luaoa WKntinto the pockets of these jhmiliea; and,itherefoii^ 
your petitioners will not suppose it possible for your honourable 



. Jfxnise ..to. harVoiii; an wteatjon jU>. take^ev^n -& uagjie ^shillisg' /hap 
•the fundholdersy so loog m tbj^ families shall continue tareoeive 

those emoluments. 

Your petitioners, therefore, mo&t humbly pray, that your hofM>ur^ 
' ^ble House will be pleased to pass an Act for causing an efficient 

Eeform in the Commons' House of Parliament, in oraer that Buch- 

Parliament may adopt the mf asijiures necessary to effeot the following 

purposes :-» 

,i. An appropriation of a part' «f the public property, eonimonly 
: cabled Churdh Property, to the 1 iquidatien of tiie Debt. ' 
2# A reduction of the' Standing Army, includtng Staff, Barracks, 
. and Colleges, to a* seal* - o$ expense* as Idw as' that of the arnOT 
before the last war. • ' ■ 

3. A total abfilition. of ail ^Sinecures, PenMons, Ol^ahts, and 
S Emoluments, not tnewteil by public sfervittfes. 

4. A sale of the' numerous public estates, commonly called Crown 
Lands, and an application of the money towards thcJ liquida- 
tion of the Debt. 

'5. An e(]^uttable acyudtmentwith regard to the Public Debt, and 
also with regard to all debts and contracts between. man and. 
' tnan. 
^Biit,^ while ytmir humble pctitiotiers if e ^iWai-e; that to refoi-rta the 
'CqiY^moufVHous^^ ancl ,Ui etect the other purposes of justice and 
necessity, which they have here mostTespeptfully pointed out, m^y 
'. rtsquii^e a lap^e of moh'ths,' thtyicnoW, that your honourable House 
have die power, and th4^ wff ndt beiienre that yon want the wilU to 
-.afford ttfcm immediati? protection against further ruH\. . They, there* 
fore,seemg the present nature of thieir case ; .seeitjg the abject misery 
tliat hourly-awaitB them, :pray that your honouriable House will ]jo 
,plea,sed> . . , ,,./._ 

1. To suspend, by law, for one year, all distraints for rent, and |p 

cau^edistraints to be set aside where they have been begun* 
.S< (To,84i8pc|id all {Msooess lor tithes for the same period. 

3. To ^u^pend, for the sapie period, all processes arising out 4>f 
mortgage, bond, annuity, or other contract affecting house or 

. tknd. 

4. To repeal tlie-whoie of Ui^ tax on Malt, Hops, Leatihert. Soapi 
- ''' and Candles. 

^he8fe>iiieadures, so analogousto othei^, taten by your honouf- 
able Houi^ under circumstances far iMaimpermfr; these measures, 
^80 easily adopted; so free from the possibility of inflictiog wrong; 
v«nd at the ^ame tithe ^ 'necessary to reKeve your petitioners froni 
-the daily <ahrm i» which >they live ; so necessary .tcj.affdrd'.llieoi^m 
^hope of escaping /rom the pains and disgrace of the lowest paiwer- 
' iscii and beggary: to believe that these 'measures, measiirest>f bare 
nroteetion Imm further wrongs and^ruiq ; to>bdieve that ifairae will 
iie refused to your suffermg petitioners,, would be to suppose jtbfl| 
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OMteace oftb^.-ddlousMss oftittrt »>ilch vour' petkiafiers.are: 
ftrmdved from imputiog to youi* honourable House. 

Having thus, with thfe *ino3t profound respect, stibtnitted to your 
bdBoonibteiUaQse.thoft'iririijtai.'^ey deem the best means fpr tec 
lipFiog: their ^distresses, your humble petitioners, though they are . 
satbfied that 'evils so unusual and of such tincomnion magnitude 
require remedies of a nature eitensive and extraordinfiaiTy,teg leave 
to assure your honourable House, that they ventrate the constitution 
of their fathers ; tluil they seek lur no change in the lorm of the 
Government ; . that they know* bow many ages of hmpitf^esa afid of 
glory their eouotry enioyed. under aiGovernment or King; Lords, 
and Commons; that they fervently hope that this constitution may 
descend to their children : but that they are fully oonvim^, that, 
unless the present evils be speedily arrested and effeetual^f cured, a 
convulsion must come» in which the -whole of this anient and 
venerable fabric will be crunthled into dust. And your petitioners 
will ever pray. 

The reader will see, that the present Propositions 
go, in some respects, far beyond those contained in this 
petition. But then he will please to recollect, that n^t 
only have just nine years passed over our htods since 
1823, when this petition was agreed to ; hut there huve 
takea place, since that time^ I. The Small Notb Bill 
(repealing' Peel's Bill in its t1t)p3t essential part), 2, Thi^ > 
Panic in iS2S« 3. The Rfi-BNACTMBNT ov Psbl's Bill - 
IN 1826. 4. Tlie Catholic Emancipation Bill. These 
measures have produced an augmentation, an accumu- 
lation of evil, that demands^ in my opiiiion, the rem^iee 
which I now propose.. However, I have, jn the following 
Lectures, fully stated my reasons for this my opinion; 
and I anK ^tite willing to abide by the decision of the 
nation itn4 of. tiine, with regard to the soundness or 
uasoundness'Of that opinion. AH that I am hei^ anxious 
about IS, that it should be clearly understbad, thfit my « 
Usd Rii^Ofi doea not, by his letter to Mr. WfiittLB/ 
stand hj any m^ans committed to these my M^^cHBSjsf^ . 
PaopoMTio^s 9 these express my opinions ^ahd myviewBii 
Choseti by a bbdf of electors, pledged to support me to 
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ikmrr utmost; m' my endtavoun to give' effeet ta diote< 

opinions^ L am ready and!* willing^ and aqxious to under- 
take the arduous task;: but otheiryrise'I.will.nQtiinderUiJ(e^ 
it^ though- chosen by this great^ industrious, opulent> and 
enlight^aed to.wa» 

At Mn JchnMn*4, JDHm^ptMe, BHugktmf^ 
Miinchetkr,Sd January, 1^2, 
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LECTURE I. 

26lh December, 1831. 
Gentlemen of Manchester^ 

I AM here for the purpose of maintaining, in the pre- 
sence and hearing of the inhabitants of the most intelligent 
town in the kingdom, those propositions, which I some time 
ago put forth in an address to the reformers of this town^ 
who had sent to me an expression of their intention to put 
me in nomination as a member of Parliament, whenever 
the Reform Bill should give them the power of choosing 
one. Upon an occasion of so much importance to the 
country, as well as to myself, 1 thought it necessary to state, 
in the most distinct manner, the terms upon which I would 
undertake the honourable, yet arduous task which had been 
tendered to me. These terms I stated in thirteen propo- 
sitions, to which I now add . another, making fourteen pro- 
positions } and I am now here to submit to you, with the 
greatest respect and deference, that statement of facts 
and those arguments which occurred to my mind when I 
put forth the propositions ; and which, when submitted to 
you, will, I trust, convince you of the reasonableness, the 
justicei the necessity, and the practicability of the measures 
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propounded in those propositions; which, with your per- 
mission, I will now read to you ; — 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sinecures, grants, 

allowances, half-pay, and all other emoluments now 
paid out of the taxes, except 'for such public services 
as, upon a very scrupulous examination, shall be 
found fully to merit them ; and to reduce all salaries 
to the American standard. 

2. To discharge the standing army, except such part of 

the ordnance and artillery as may be necessary to 
maintain the arsenals at the sea- ports in a state of 
readiness for war ; and to abolish the military aca- 
demies, and dispose of all barracks and other property 
now applied to military uses. 

3. To make the counties, each according to its whole 

number of members of Parliament, maintain and 
equip a body of militia, horse as well as foot and 
artillery', at the county fexpense, and to have these 
bodies, as they are in America, mustered at stated 
periods ; so that at any time, a hunVlred thousand 
efficient men may be ready to come into the fields if 
the defence of the kingdom require it. 

4. To abolish tithes of every description 5 to leave to 

the clergy the churches, the church-yards, the par- 
sonage houses, and the ancient glebes ; and, for the 
rest, leave them to the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 

5* To take all the rest of the property, commonly called 
church-property 3 all the houses, lands, manors, tolls, 
rents, and real property of every kind, now possessed 
by bishops, chapters, or other ecclesiastical bodies, and 
all the misapplied property of cor|)orate bodies of 
every sort; and also all the property called crown- 
lands, or crown-estates, including that of the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster 3 and sell them all, and 
apply the proceeds to the discharge of the Debt 
which the late parliaments contrcCcted with the fiind- 
liolders. 

6. To cease, during the first six months after June, 18S9, 
to pay interest on a fourth part of the debt 5 second 
six months, to cease to pay interest on another fourth; 
and so on for the other two fourths 5 so that no more 
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iiiterest> or any part of the debt, would be paid after 
the end of two years. 

7. To divide the proceeds of all the property mentioned in 

paragraph No. 5, and also in paragraph No. 2, in due 
proportion, on principles of equity^ amongst the 
owners of what is called stock, or^ in other words, 
the fundholderty or persons who lent their money 
to those who borrowed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments^ and to give to the fundholders, out of 
the taxes, nothing beyond these proceeds. 

8. To make an equitable adjustment with respect to the 

pecuniary contracts between man and man, and 
thereby rectify, as fiir as practicable, the wrongs and 
ruin inflicted on thousands upon thousands of vir* 
tuous families by the arbitrary changes made by acts 
of the late parliaments^ in the value of the money 
of the country. 

9. To abolish ail internal taxes (except on the land), 

whether direct or indirect, including stamp-taxes of 
every description ; and to impose such a postage- 
charge for letters as to defray the real expenses of an 
economical and yet efficient post-office establishment, 
and no more ^ so that the postage would be merely 
a payment for the conveyance of letters^ and not 
a tax. 

10. To lay just as much custom-house duty on importa- 

tions as shall be found conducive to the benefit of 
the navigation, commerce, and manufactures of the 
kingdom, viewed as a whole, and not to lay on one 
penny more. 

11. To make effectual provision, in every department, for 

the maintenance of a powerful navy ; to give such 
pay and such an allotment of prize-money to the 
seaman as to render^ impressment wholly unneces- 
sary ; to abolish the odious innovation of naval 
academies, and re-open the door of promotion to 
skill and valour, whether found in the heirs of nobles, 
or in the sons of the loom or of the plough ; to 
abolish all military Orders, and to place the navy next 
in honour to the throne itself. 

12. To make a legal, a fixed, and a generous allowance 

to the King^ and, through him, to all the branches 
and members of bis family ; to leave to him the 
unshackled freedom of appointing all his servants^ 
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^vhether of his bouseholil or of his public ministry ; 
to leave to him the full control over his palaces^ 
gardens, and parks^ as landowners have over their 
estates; to take care that he be not worried with in- 
trigues to purloin from him that which the people give 
him for his own enjoyment ; so that he may be, in all 
respects, what the Chief of a free people ought to 
be, his name held in the highest honour, and his 
person held sacred, as the great guardian of the 
people's rights. 

13. To make an accurate valuation of all the houses^ 

lands, mines^ and other real property, in each county 
in the whole kingdom ^ to impose a tax upon that 
property, to be paid quarterly, and in every county on 
the same day, and in such manner as to cost in the 
collection, or, rather, payment, not more than /bur 
hundred jwunds a year in any one county ; to make 
the rate and amount of this tax vary with the wants 
of the state, always taking care to be amply pro- 
vided with means in case of war, when war shall 
be demanded by the safety, the interest, or the honour 
of the kingdom. 

14, To cause the Protestant Hierarchy to be legally 

repealed and abolished in Ireland ; and to cause the 
Parliament of the whole kingdom to hold its sessions, 
and the King to hold his Court in Ireland once in 
every three years 3 and to cause the same to take 
place in the city of York once in every three years, 
and also in the city of Salisbury^ once in every three 
years. 

I am well aware, gentlemen, that, upon hearing these 
propositions read, many will be disposed to exclaim "What 
a visionary this man must be 1 " I am well aware of this : 
but, it is a great change which we want : something very 
great must be done 3 and, as to the propositions being vision- 
ary, are they more visionary than the man would have been 
deemed, who, thirty or forty years ago, should have pre- 
dicted many things of which we now behold the sad reality > 
The fourteenth proposition will, I dare say, appear to many 
more visionary than all the rest 3 but, let some one then, even 
that sensible Lord Althorp, who has recently been engaged 
in 80 dignified a correspondence with certain persons in 
this county, tell us what can be pone with Ireland 
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ivhich, you will please to observe, is fer too great to be 
treated as if it were insignificant ; and witli regard to which 
the Ministers know not what to do, any more tlian I should 
be able to obey an order to take this house and fling it into 
the air. However, my reasons for proposing these mea« 
sures with respect to Ireland, I shall have hereafter fully 
to state. 

As to the propositions being visionary, if any person had, 
thirty years ago, predicted that we should, in the year ISJl, 
see a half-military police established in England ; dressed ia 
uniform, and in numbers so great as to constitute a real 
army, formed into companies and battalions, put under 
leaders with military titles, marching rank and file : in short; 
if any one had told me, thirty years ago, that I should live to 
see a Bourbon gendarmerie established in London, with a 
lieutenant de police^ together with all the rest of these things, 
for which, from my childhood, I had been taught to hold 
the Bourbons in contempt and abhorrence; if any man 
had told me this in the year 1800, I should have deemed 
him a visionary indeed ; I should have turned from him as 
a person unworthy of attention. Yet, we have seen this 
horrid thing come to pass ; and we have seen a hundred 
English parishes burdened enormously for the maintenance 
of this army ; burdened much more than for the mainte- 
nance of the poor. If, only a very few years before the late 
war, some one had predicted that there would be established 
in England a standing army of 100,000 men ; nay, if some 
one had predicted during the last war, at the time when 
Pitt was promising us a peace that should give us indemnity 
for the past and security for the future, and calling upon us 
to make sacrifices of all sorts, in order to ensure the attain^ 
ment of these objects ;, if, at that time, some one had 
said, ** The peace will bring you neither indemnity nor 
" security ; you will have to maintain a regular army of 
" 100,000 men, besides 10,000 Bourbon gendarmerie ; you 
" will have to maintain what they will call a dead weight, 
*' which shall surpass, in expense annually, the whole revenue 
" of this happy kingdom at the time when his present 
''Majesty was bornj you will find this, indeed, a very 
" lively weight, though called a dead one, and find it 
" singularly prolific j though dead, it will breed exceed 
" ingly ; you will have to maintain the widows and the chil- 
*' dren of the men, and lest the burden should cease, at 

some time or other, the old men will be allowed to sell 
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" thetr half-pay to jouDfi^ men, which these young men 
** may repeat when they become old^ and thos the burden 
** will remain stuck upon your children's children." 
' If, I say, any one had foietold this at the time when Pitt 
was promising indemnity for the past and security for the 
future, and was making this creclulous nation believe that the 
monstrous sacrifices which it was making during the war 
would lead to a peace that would enable every man to sit 
under his own vine and his own fig tree, without any one 
to make him afraid : if at that time any one had told the 
nation that this standing army, this gendarvterie and this 
dead- weight, would be the result of the w^ar, he virould 
have been prosecuted as a siirrer-up of sedition, or pitied as 
a maniac. Yet we have seen these things, and see them 
yet ; we have found them to be no vision, but a cruel reality, 
under which we are writhing. If any one had at that time 
foretold that the peace establishment, military and naval^ 
Would cost the nation a great deal more annually than the 
annual cost of army and navy during the war with the re- 
volted states of America, when England had not only to 
carry on a war against those states, but against France, 
Spain, and Holland, at the same time; if any one had fore- 
told this at that time, he would have been treated as a 
^visionary 5 yet such is the case, and the annual expense of 
army and navy, at the end of sixteen years of peace, exceeds 
that of any year of war against the revolted states of America, 
including the war against the three great countries before- 
mentioned; a fact which, of itself, is more than sufficient to 
convince any sensible man that this system must be totally 
changed, before any one can hope to see real peace and pros- 
perity in England. 

If, forty -live years ago, any one had told Mr. Elman, a 
very celebrated farmer in Sussex, who gave evidence before 
a committee of the House of Commons in 1821, and who 
told that committee, that when he began business as a farmer, 
every man in the parish brewed his own beer, and drank 
it with his family by his own fire-side; and that NOW (in 
18^1) not one single mdn in that parish did it, except a 
servant or two of his own to whom he gave the malt as 
a present. If any one had, at the time when Mr. Elman 
began business as a farmer, told him, that before his farming 
would be over, he would see the people of his parish 
become so miserable as hardly to know the taste of beer, and 
to be compelled to drink water and eat potatoes, he would 
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have tarned from the prophet with disgust : visionarj would 
have been an appellation much too mikl to be. applied to 
such a person, yet this horrid state of things has come to 
pass ; and this state of things we must change, or else 
Parliamentary Reform will be a mockery and a delusion. 

One more instance^ not going so far back. If, in the 
memorable year 1817^ when the bankers and merchants 
of London, with their surprisingly wise Lord Mayor at 
their head, were assembled in what they call their Mansion* 
house, to address the King, and petition the Parliament, in 
approbation of the Power-of- Imprisonment Bills, and the 
X>ungeon Bill, and tlie Gagging Bill, as being means abso* 
lately necessary to put down those turbulent men^ who, under 
pretence of seeking reform of Parliament, were, in fact, 
seeking to accomplish the treasonable design of over- 
throwing our happy constitution in church and state ; if, at 
that time, when a reformer could not move without a 
bayonet being presented at his breast, or a halter bein^ 
shaken in his face; if, at that time, the wise men of Gotham, 
being so assembled as aforesaid^ to express their unshaken 
attachment to things as they were, and their resolution to 
use all the means in' their power to put down and annihilate 
those seditious men who were crying for Parliamentary Re- 
form } if some one had stepped into the Mansion-house, and 
had just said, " My Lord Mayor, it will be better not to 
issue these declarations ; for^ in just fourteen years from 
this day, these very bankers and merchants of London, 
will meet in this very place, and will send forth addresses 
to the King, in which they will bully the Lords for not 
consenting to a Parliamentary Reform much more extensive 
than that which would satisfy the present reformers ! "— - 
" Turn him out 1 " — ** Knock him down I " — " He's a par- 
'' son ! " — Something 'of this sort would have taken place 
to a certainty ; the bankers and merchants of London, not 
being remarkable for their forbearance, when they possess 
power, and when their adversary is feeble. Yet, we have 
seen even this take place ; and, in that very Mansion-house, 
we have heard speeches against the Lords, and particularly 
against the Bishops, more inflammatory than any-where else. 
. Therefore, gentlemen, I am not to be deterred by the im* 
ptttation of visionary as applied to me on account of those 
propositions, which l shall suffer still to be called visionary if 
any one choose so to call them, but I am perfectly satisfied 
that the measures which they describe must be adopted, or 
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that tbe reform which ia talked of will be a contemptible 
delusion. A great many people mistake the Reform Bill for 
reform itself ; and a very great mistake it Is. The Refornt 
Bill furnishes the means of making the reform. A reform 
means a change for ike beiier ^ and, in this case, the change 
most be very great to be of any tise at all. A great many 
people seem to imagine^ or at least they act as if they 
imagined, that the mere sound of reform would be sufficient^ 
without any proceedings to produce a change in the state 
of the country. The Ministers themselves appear to be i 
amongst these persons ; for you never hear from their lipsr i 
any*thing seeming to indicate that they look upon it as ne* ^ 
cessary that some great change should take place in the 
manner of managing the ,a{Kirs of the country. Yet, if some 
great change do not take place, In this respect, I am per- 
fectly convinced that the passing of the Reform Bill would ^ 
lead to disappointment and discontent, such as must plunge ; 
the country into utter confusion. Does any one believe 
that the mere stmnd of the word Reform will quiet the . 
country? That, when the trader, who feels the work of i 
ruin'^till ^oceeding, is told, in order to pacify him, not ta . 
complain now, for that we have got reform : does any one /' 
think, that that will make him submit to his ruin without 
further complaint } U'hen the hungry and angry half-starved ) 
labourers complain of their sufferings, and are ready to break ) 
out into acts of violence ; will they be quieted by telling them, 
that they must not complain now, for that we have got 
reform ^ will they, at the sound of that word^ cease to har- 
bour vindictive thoughts relative to those whom they deem 
their oppressors ? Ob, no ! the reform roust be something 
more than a bill, something more than a bit of printed 
paper ; it must^ to be productive of harmony^ cause some- 
thing to be done to better the state of the people; and, in 
order to do this, it must produce, and quickly too, not only 
a change in the management of the affairs of the country, but 
a very great change. When a man is brought by his extrava- 
gance to the verge of insolvency} when having been puffed up 
by PUt*8 paper, and pulled down by Peel's bill, he sees bank- 
ruptcy staring him in the face, it is not savings in the articles 
of salt and pepper that will rescue him from his embarrass-<f 
ments. Oh, no ! the turtle, the wine, the coach, the horses, ^* 
the footmen and grooms and lady's maids must go, and even "} 
the house, the fine house itself, and the pianos and the music* 
masters, must all disappear. The word economy will not 
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if not murdered as well as stolen ! CommoD justice, even 
natural justice, would make \i felony, punishable with death, 
in any one to have in his possession a dead body, or a part of 
a dead body, unless able to produce proof that he obtained 
it in consequence of a sentence of a court of justice ^ or ia 
virtue of the last will of the party. 

This is what the people have a rii^ht to demand from the 
Parliament. For the want of it, even the horrid murders 
recently come to light in London » are manifestly to be as* 
, cribed ; and, if the working-people find no better protec* 
I tion .from a reformed Parliament -, if such Parliament still 
j show that it values the dead body of a hare above that of 
the dead body of the working man, his wife, or his child j if 
this be the case, far better would it have been never to have 
brought in the bill. If Irishmen be still to be treated as they 
have been ; if they, whenever the Government pleases, be to 
be shut up in their houses from sun-set to sun-rise, on pain of 
transportation fur seven years if absent for more than fifteen 
minutes ; and if that punishment be still to be inflicted without 
judge or jury, at the sole discretion of two justices of the 
peace and a barrister, all appointed by, and removeable at^ 
. the pleasure of Government ; if these things be to remain j 
and if the bloody tithe battles be still to disfigure Ireland and 
fill the world with wonder and with horror ; if, in short, the 
reform of Parliament be still to provide heaps of luxuries for 
the idle tens of thousands, and to leave the labouring millions 
in misery, then we want no reform', then to talk of reform is 
to insult the sufifering people. 

But, gentlemen, if we do want a reform, we want a real 
one, and not a pretended one. We want a great change for 
the better ; not merely a change^ but a great change. The 
propositions which I have been permitted to read to you, 
have been said to aim at the destruction of the institutions 
of the country. I shall, in the future proposed lectures, 
prove clearly that they aim not only not at the destruction, 
but not at the impairing, of any one institution of the country, 
properly so called, unless to take money away from the in- 
dustrious and to give it to the idle be ^^ an institution of 
the country." We want no change in the form of the go* 
vernment ; we want, indeed, to make this same government 
a great deal cheaper than it is -, and, by so doing, we take the 
only sure course of preserving it ', for it is utterly impossible 
that the millions can love it, while it is so very costly as it 
now is. We ba^ve, or at least I have^ no quarrel with tb^ 
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form of government. I know that our country has been the 
greatest, the most renowned, and the happiest in the world, 
under this form of government ; I know that all its iamous 
institutions have risen up^ and that it was the cradle of real 
liberty^ while there were a king, lords,^and commons. I 
know that it is not republican government alone that can be 
cheap government ; for I know that England knew nothing 
of an internal tax for century after century, while it still haa 
this same kingly government ; to which [/might have added] 
that the first time that it was cursed with an excise-tax, was 
during the ^hort period that it was called a republic. I there- 
fore wish to see no change in the form of the government ^ 
and while I express a wish to see it made a cheap govern- 
ment, and express my determination to have nothing to do 
with its affairs unless I see a fair prospect to give effect to 
that wish, I am clearly of opinion, and indeed I know the 
fact^ that it can be rendered, without injustice to anybody, 
even a cheaper government than that of the United States of 
America. But, to arrive at this end, I can see nothing short 
of the adoption, the hearty and cheerful adoption, of the four- 
teen propositions which you have had the indulgence to 
permit me to lay before you. 

I am sorry to say that I do not discover in any of the acts 
of the present Ministers, any disposition, or even any 
thought, to make that great change of which I have been 
speaking. I say not this in hostility to them. I have not 
the smallest desire to see them removed from their places, 
or to see them fall into discredit with the nation. If I could 
h^ve my wish, my Lokd Ghey would remain in office until 
be had accomplished all the good which would arise from 
the adoption of these propositions. Nothing would please 
xne better than to see this take place. But at the same time, 
it is my duty to state to you, that I have not been able to 
discover, either in the words or the acts of his lordship, any 
thing that encourages me to hope that he has any intentions 
at all of making so great a change as that which I hold to 
be absolutely necessary. 

He who undertakes the great task which is now imposed 
upon the man who would set the affairs of this great king- 
dom to rights, must be prepared for exertions such as scarcely 
ever before were imposed upon any man. The thing, to be 
done well, and to make this reform really satisfactory to the 
nation, must be set about in right earnest j must be begun, 
as men begin to plough a fields or to weave a piece of cloth^ 
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and be parsned on from the bee^nning to the end, withoul 
relazation, and with a resolution to finish the work in the 
manner in which it has been begun. What, then, is the sort 
of men, to whom the people, who will now enjoy the right of 
voting, and especially in those great hires in the north ; whal 
is the sort of men whom they ought to choose to encounter 
this arduous uodertaking > First, they should be stored with 
a great and perfect knowledge relative to the whole of the 
aflfairs of the nation. Next, they should possess the talent 
sufficient to enable them to state with clearness, and to argue 
conclusively, and to the producing of conviction, the matters, 
which they have the disposition to impress upon the minds of 
others. Next, they should possess resolution to speak what 
they think, in spite of every effort to damp or overawe them» 
Possessing all these endowments, however, still there would 
be wanting that prime quality of all, steadiness of purpose, 
and indefatigable industry, without which not all the virtues; 
and aU the genius in the world, could do any-thing effectual^ 
in the renovating a country, corroded with abuses of all sorts; 
embarrassed and entangled as the affairs of this country^ and 
the country itself, now are. Even endowed with all these 
qualities, with perfect disinterestedness, with zeal, with de- 
votion to country, all into the bargain, there would still be 
warning a mind, not to be made to swerve from its point for 
one single moment by the blandishments of a court, or the 
still more dangerous blandishments of the aristocracy. Whe- 
ther I have been drawing my own picture, and thereby saying 
indirectly that I am the man to be chosen for this great town 
of Manchester, whose bounden duty it is to set an example 
to all the other towns in the North j whether I have been 
doin^ this or not, I must leave for you yourselves to decide ^ 
but, lest you should come to a conclusion in the affirmative, 
it is necessary that I should now address myself to you more 
particularly upon the personal interest that I take in this affair 
as connected with the town of Manchester. Gentlemen, if £ 
were capable of affectation, I could not carry it to the point 
of saying, that it is a matter of indifference with me, whether 
I be chosen to serve in Parliament or not, by this great town. 
I should, indeed, be an insensible clod, did no desire exist in 
my mind to have the great glory of being the representative 
of that town, the name of which is, throughout the whole 
world, synonimous with excellence in ingenuity and industry. 
But, justice to myself calls upon me to say, that I am not 
here for the low purpose of canvassing for a seat in Parlia- 
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ment. ' It haSj for years, been my resolution, never to ask a 
man for his vole upon any occasion, a resolution from which 
nothing shall ever make me depart. 

My sentiments with regard to this matter have been put in 
print, and the promulgation of them in that manner did not 
take place until 1 thought it was necessary to the public good, 
and until, indeed, it was called for by the circumstances which 
I am now about to state. The pbopositions which I have 
read to you had been published some time before that dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords on the late Reform Bill, which 
ended in the rejection of that bill. During that discussion 
four of the Lords, Falmouth, Wynfobd (old Serjeant Best), 
Carnarvon, and Lyndhurst, alluded to the propositions, 
expressing, at the same time, their great alarm lest the ten- 
pound suffrage, as it stood in that bill, should lead to so dis- 
astrous an occurrence as that of putting me into Parliament, 
The great alarm of their Lordships made them less delicate 
and reserved upon this occasion than upon former occasions, 
it having, for a great many years, been their practice, in 
speaking of opinions or of matters connected with me, to 
content themselves with distant allusion, abstaining with all 
possible dignity from mentioning the name» Now, however, 
this reserve was thrown aside : Cobbett and Manchester were 
too much for dignity to endure in silence ; and out came the 
names tumbling together. With regard to Falmouth and 
Wynfobd, my dignity would certainly have prevented me 
from bestowing a moment's thought on what they said ; and 
with regard to Carnarvon, he being a HERBERT could, I 
well knew, from my long familiarity with the name, have but 
one single point in view ; a Herbert always sticking to that 
point, as a needle to the pole. But my Lord Lyndhurst was 
another sort of man : to what he said I paid great attention, 
having great respect as well for his talents as for his cha- 
racter, and always remembering his wise and good conduct 
while he was Attorney-General. But nothing said by Lord 
Lyndhurst tended to convince any impartial man that Mr. 
Cobbett ought not to be elected for Manchester, while it had 
a very strong tendency the contrary way. 

However, *^ Cobbett and Manchester *' having been 
made one of the great arguments against the Reform Bill, it 
became me to be more explicit than I had theretofore been, 
•with regard to my own desires and my own views relative to 
a seat in the reformed Parliament. Therefore, in a published 
letter, addressed to my Lord Grey soon after the rejection of 
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the Reform Bill, I^ in the frankest manner, and with the 
most perfect sincerity, fully stated to his Lordship, and 
through him to the nation in general, and to the people of 
this great town in particular^ those desires and those views. 

And, gentlennen, as this paper was written after the ma- 
tnrest deliberation ; and as it is my determination to abide 
by every sentence contained in it, 1 will, with your permission, 
now take the liberty of reading it to j'ou, begging you to be 
pleased to consider it as addressed to yourselves, and to re- 
ceive it as tendered to you with the greatest respect. 

** But, my Lord, the peers who oppose the bill seem to 

*' have thought of nothing bui the present moment. They saw, 

** ds I saw, that the members coming from the great towns, 

*' and chosen by the working-people, would never suffer that 

*^ working- people to be borne down to the earth as they 

" now are j and they clearly saw that there was no possible 

*' way of relieving the* working- people, other than that of 

*' taking off the taxes to a very great extent ; and they knew 

" that this could not be done without beginning by taking 

*' from them and their families and dependents the enormous 

" sums which they now receive out of those taxes. They 

saw, for instance, that the ten-pound suffrige would. If 

1 chose it, put me into Parliament, where they well know 

" that I never would be, without making the most strenuous 

"*' efforts to cause this object to be accomplished. I am fully 

'* virarranted in believing that the certainty, or nearly the cer- 

** tainty, that the ten- pound suffrage would put me into Par- 

" liament, was one of the reasons for their rejecting' the bill, 

" I am fully warranted in belienng this, because, while 

" almost every one of them who spoke against the bill made 

" allusion to me and to Manchester, no less than four of them 

" named me and that town, and cited the intention of that 

" town to choose me, as an instance of the great danger to be 

" apprehended from the ten-pound suffrage in great towns; 

and, my Lord, I would not take my oath that it was not 

Cobbett and Manchester that convinced yoxtr colleague Lord 

Brougham, of the propriety of being * ready to re-consider* 

" his opinions relative to that part of the bill ! 

** To be plain^ I do verily believe, that Cobbett and Man- 
" Chester haid great weight in the rejection of the bill, and 
also great weight with most of your colleagues, if not with 
your Lordship, in forming that design, which I .believe 
•*' to have been entertained, if it be not still entertained, to 
^' alter the bill in this respect, and to raise the suffrage^ 
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** and thereby diminish the number of voters in the great 
** towns ; and I further believe, that this is the conviction of 
« every well-informed man in the whole kingdom. 

'' Such a thing as this never before disgraced any body of 
'* rulers upon the face of the earth 1 Wimt a surprising 
'* thing that a man, literally bred up at the plough tail ; never 
" having been put to a school ; never having had a patron of 
** any description ; having had to work all his life like a horse, 
** to maintain and breed up a numerous family ; having had no 
'' one contingency that has favoured his progress in life ; 
*^ having had no one earthly resource out of himself > never 
*^ having written a line to catch the thoughtless, or to flatter 
** any description of persons, high or low ; having preferred 
*' living on a crust to riches and ease obtained by any of those 
" means by which literary men usually obtain wealth and 
" exaltation : what a surprising thing that such a man, lead- 
*^ ing such a life, should become so formidable to two 
** great parties, dividing between them the whole of the 
" powers of the government of the greatest and richest 
'* country in the world, as to make those two parties 
'* (waging eternal strife as to every-thing else) unite like 
* ^ children from the same mother^ in efforts of every descrip- 
** tion, to keep that man down ! Yet, surprising as it is, 
'* it is not less true than it is surprising. Before the 
'' Reform Bill was brought in, and when we were ail on 
** the tiptoe of expectation, I said to a friend, who was sitting 
'* talking with me on the subject, ^ What sort of reform 
*' do you think they mean to give us } * His answer was, ' 
'* * I think they will give just as much as will enable them 
'^ ' to keep you out of Parliament.' I told him that I made no 
'* doubt, that that would be ike with ; but that if they gave so 
** little as that, they would soon become more odious than 
'*^their predecessors j and that they could not very well ex- 
** elude me by name^ as they had very nearly done in the SIX 
" ACTS, two of which might as well have had the name -, 
'* for every man in tlte kingdom saw that the Acts were ia- 
*^ tended solely for the man, 

'^ What adds to the curiosity of the thing is, that I never 
** have wished to possess any public fjower of any sort, ex- 
" cept that of being in Parliament, and that wish arose 
'* from a desire to assist in effecting a Parliamentary Re- 
*^ form. I cannot but know the prodigious difficulties that 
*^ must surround a man who shall now undertake to assist 
** in putting the affairs of this great and troubled country 
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''to rights. I know well that my thirieen pr&posiiions'f 
" which Lord Wynford (I think they call him), who was 
" once the renowned SfcajsANT Bsst, lamented that he had 
'* losty and therefore could not read them to the House, 
*^ and which I *will subjoin to this letter, that the lata Ser* 
'* jeant may have them another time ; I know, my Lord, 
" that these thirteen propositions must be adopted to the 
" very letter, or that the discontent after the reform* will be 
*' even greater than it is at this moment. And am I, of all 
" men in the world, so stupid as not to perceive the great 
" difficulties attending that adoption ? Am I so short* 
^' sighted as not to foresee the turmoil which will arise \n 
" consequence 1 Do I know so little of mankind as not to 
'^ be aware, that he who inflicts present evil on a comparative 
'* few, is sure to find but weak apologists in the many, on 
'* whom he is bestowing future and permanent good ? Do I 
** not know, that reproaches follow the knife of the sur- 
'' geon, though it be necessary to the saving of life ? Can 
*' I behold in prospect, as I do, as clearly as I behold the 
^' paper on which I am writing, swarms of clamorous 
" pensioners, sinecure people, retired-allowance- people, dis* 
'' carded commissioners, dead-weight people, by thousands 
" upon thousands, growling fundfaolders, and dependents of 
*^ all these, swarming like locusts upon the banks of the Nile, 
" and all directing a good share, at least, of their reproaches 
" towards -me : can I behold all this, and behold, at the 
'^same time, the delivered, the freed, the benefited, the 
'' happy nation, leaving me to bear tlie reproaches as well- 
" as I can : can I behold all this, and, still possessing my 
'' senses, embark in the perilous concern as on a party of 
** pleasure ? Can I, who have lived all my lifd as free as a 
'' bird in the woods ; who have never been thwarted in my 
'* will by any-body, and who have never had on my shoulders 
" responsibility to any living soul ; who value not wealth ; 
'' who cannot gain a particle of fame ; who despise tlie very 
^' thought of possessing what are called honours and digni- 
" ties, and who would not pass one evening amongst the 
'' guttlers and gossippers and spitters and belchers of the 
*' boozing- ken of Bellamy, even on condition of thereby 
" adding Ifive years to the length of my life ; can I, for 
'^ my own sake, sigh after a seat in the Parliament ? 

'' Yet» what a fuss, what a contriving, what a plotting, to 
" keep me out of the hole of candle-light confusion, to sit nt 
" which, more than one session by candle-light, would de- 
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^' mand a motive much stronger than I can at this moment 
'^ conceive ! What an intriguing, what a plotting, what a 
*^ prosecuting, by both the parties ; and what terrible calami- 
'* ties, to this our country ! And, at once horrible and 
'' ludicrous as is the thought, I verily believe that, at last, 
^' both parties would prefer a going upon the rocks to the seeing 
^' of me in that Parliament^ in which I do not want to be, 
" but to go into which 1 will never decline^ if any body of 
'* electors shall freely, and of their own accord, choose me to 
*' be the representative of their will ; and in which Parlia- 
'^ ment the nobility, if they had had common sense, would 
*' have taken care to have me long and long ago, seeing 
'^ that, while I would not have suffered them to take one 
*^ penny unjustly out of the pockets of the people, I would 
'' not have suffered them to be despoiled by loan-mongers 
'^ and Jews ; always having been convinced, as I still am, 
'' that an aristocracy of title and of privilege^ when kept 
" within due and constitutional bounds, brings none of that 
" oppression upon the working-people which is always 
** brought upon them by a damned aristocracy of money. 

" Now, my Lord Grey," [the propositions were inserted 
just before this,] " here, at any rate, there is nothing of an 
'* abstract nature ; nothing theoretic, nothing dark, nothing 
<' covert. This is what I would do, if I could have my will ; 
** and if I were a member of Parliament^ and found that this, 
^' the whole of this, could not be obtained by the Parliament, 
'' 1 would quit the concern as soon as I had ascertained this 
^' to be the . fact ; as soon as I had ascertained that the people 
'^ had chosen men not ready to do all this, or, at least, as 
*' soon as I had ascertained that the people would again 
** choose such men. I would not consent to be the repre- 
" sentative of any body of persons who would not pledge 
^^ themselves most solemnly to support me in my endeavours 
to accomplish all this. And, further, I would accept of the 
post only on the condition that I should be at liberty 
'^ to vacate it if I chose, at the end of one session, if the 
^' Parliament continued the shameful practice of sitting by 
^' candle-light, and under the same roof where there are an 
eating-house and a boozing- place. I will never sit, for any 
length of time, amongst ' legislators,' who drop in one 
after another, or half a score at a time, belching, and picking 
*' their teeth. In such a scene, how can attention and re- 
*' flection exist > From such a scene sober thought is 
*' excluded by the laws of nature. Prom the fumes of port 
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^' and sherry and groi^ and brown stout and tobacco, from the 
" spattering of the frying-pan and the hissing of the gridiron, 
'' wisdom flees as men flee from a pestilence. To account 
^* for so great a country being brought to the state in which 
" this now is, after-ages will only want to be informed that 
'^ its legislators lounged away the morning in bed, and held 
*' their deliberations in the night-time^ under the same roof 
" with a guttling and guzzling house, and that, on an aver- 
" age, a fourth, or a third, of them were eating or drinking^ 
** at the very moment that laws affecting the property, the 
" liberty, the life of millions were under discussion. This is 
" all that after-ages will want to know about the causes that 
" produced a state of things such as that which now exists 
" in England. To a body of men leading such lives and 
" addicted to such manners, no motive, not much more power- 
" ful than I can have an idea of, would induce me to belong 
** any longer than the time sufficient to enable me to 
" ascertain that no change in their manners was to be rea- 
" sonably expected. So that the renowned OhD Serjeant 
" need not be very uneasy about the danger to be appre- 
" hended from my being in Parliament, Those who have the 
" power of choosing members of Parliament generally look 
** for a Utile aoaxing ,- and none will anybody ever get from 
" me. It will be service for me to bestow, and not a favour 
" for me to receive. I have, with the rest of the people, an 
** interest in the general happiness of the nation 5 but I have 
" none but a common interest 3 and there is no moral obliga- 
" tion on me to submit, for the sake of the general good, 10 
" endure the breath of the belchers from Bellamy's, who 
*^ have, I am told, even a ' smoking room ! ' All this must 
be changed, or there can be no goad arise from reform. At 
any rate, it shall be changed, or 1 will have nothing to 
do with it for more than one session. So that, again I say> 
** Old Serjeant Best may make himself pretty easy on ac* 
" count of me*' 

Such, gentlemen, were my sentiments upon this im- 
portant subject, and such they remain. I repeat that it 
Would be great glory for me to be chosen a member for Man^ 
Chester, but that that glory does not in my mind weigh as a 
single feather, when compared with the weight which it 
would give me in my endeavours to effect those objects which 
are described in the propositions which I have read to you this 
evening. Manchester includes, in its own name, in the 
opinions of- the rest of the kingdom, not only all the ift- 
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dustrious part of Lancashire, but extends itself into parts of 
other coanties. It is the centre of them all. The word 
Manchester means industry, English industry, ingenuity, and 
opulence. To have my name go over the world coupled 
with that of Manchester^ would be great glory indeed 3 and 
so great that the best efforts of the remainder of my life, 
even if successful, would be no more than enough to merit 
such reward. But I most solemnly declare to you^ gen- 
tlemen, that great as the honour would be, proud as I should 
be of it, great as would be the triumph that it would give me 
over more numerous and more malignant foes than man 
ever had before to encounter -, it would not give me a thou- 
sandth part of the satisfaction which I should derive from 
the certainty that it would give me much greater weight 
than I could derive from being chosen for' any other place in 
the kingdom. Westminster, with a vastly superior population, 
I consider a mere nothing compared to Manchester : it is a 
mass of drones and wasps got together, to swallow up the 
honey collected by the industrious bees : it is a heap of rabble, 
and of court sycophants: a swarm of loungers at clubs 
and gaming-houses, collected together^ as it were, for the ex- 
press purpose of devouring the fortunes of skilful and indus- 
trious masters, and the earnings of their work-people. The 
CITY of London is, in itself, what it always was, a place for 
the deposit of wealth, and for the reception and the circulating 
of goods ; its inhabitants, indeed, pretty well corrupted by 
the crapulous crowds which the taxes have drawn together in 
its environs, and by the swarms of Jews that carry on their 
usurious traffic in its centre. The city of London, how- 
ever, is a great condmercial city, as it always was, and always 
■will be ; but the West-end of the town, as they call it, is at 
once the great corrupter of the nation, and the great de- 
Tourer of the fruit of its toils. Millions upon millions of the 
hard earnings of the people have been drawn thither to be 
wasted on objects of mere show, and thrown away, scattered 
about with such profusion, and with such an abuse of all good 
taste, as to make it rational in me to believe that the squan^ 
derers have had no other object in view than that of wasting 
the substance of the people, and that of collecting together 
swarms of the most degraded, and, at the same time, most 
insolent and prostituted wretches that 'ever disgraced the 
human shape. Mr. Edmund Grundy, who lives at Bury, ia 
this county, and who, being in London, last spring, and 
having been to take a look at what is called the House 
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of Commons, saw, during the short time that he was present 
in the gallery, 60,000/. of the public money voted to 
widen and ornament some street in Westminster, at which 
he was greatly astonished, seeing that, in Lancashire, the 
towns themselves, by local taxes or collections, paid for works 
of this sort carried on within their precincts. Mr. Grundy 
and I, being compelled to work for that which we possess^ 
had not leisure for the purpose, or I could have taken him, 
in the course of half an hour, and shown him how at least 
ten millions of the nation's money had been wasted in a similar 
manner. And will these industrious towns send to a re- 
formed Parliament one single man who will not pledge 
himself most distinctly to put a stop to this prodigal waste of 
the people's earnings ? If one single man be sent from any 
of these towns without such pledge, the people of that town 
will deserve never again to behold days of prosperity. 

Gentlemen, 1 have heard it said, that Manchester, being a 
commercial town, ought to choose none but commercial 
tnen as its representatives in Parliament. If the Parliament 
were intended for no other purpose than that of ascertaining 
what would be best for Manchester, relative to the importa- 
tipn of cotton and silk, and the exportation of cotton and 
silk goods, and what regulations would be best, relative to the 
use of machinery, of coals, and of engines ; if, in short, the 
Parliament were to be merely a chamber of commerce, 
then, men brought up and engaged in commerce all their 
lives might be the most proper to represent Manchester. 
But, as the prosperity, as the well-being, of this great town, 
is, and always must be, completely inseparable from those of 
the nation at large ; and as it requires, in order to deter- 
mine that which is best for the whole, a thorough know- 
ledge of all those relationships which bind the interests of 
one part of the kingdom to that of all the rest 5 as laws will 
have to be passed, affecting every part of the people, from 
the lord in his mansion down to the labourer in his cottage, 
it does appear to me that there is very little weight to be 
given to the opinion which points out commercial men as 
being the only men fit to represent great commercial towns. 
As far as my observation has gone, experience by no means 
speaks in favour of this opinion. In the city of London I have 
the honour to be represented by four commercial men ) and I 
do not happen to know any four other members of Parliament, 
with whose services I think the city of London could more 
conveniently dispense. However, against one thing I beseech 
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the people of these towns to guard themselves, and that is 
the choosing of men of such amiable facility as to be easily 
seduced from their duty by blandishment. Many a man of 
perfect honesty, of perfectly good intentions, and of real 
public spirit into the bargain, has been rendered a mere U>(A 
in the hands of the Ministry, or of the other party, by appeals 
well made to his vanity. He means well, goes with a resolu- 
tion to be firm, even anticipates the heartfelt applause of his 
constituents as the reward of his fidelity to histrust,gets clapped 
down at dinner between an earl and a duke ; or, if his virtue be 
of an extremely stubborn kind, by the side of a lord's daugh- 
ter, or, if the wife be handsomer, by the side of the lady 
herself. In an instant the lights dance before him -, his 
brain swims; he looks back to the town that has sent him, 
as a rich manufacturer looks back to the clogs which he 
-'Wore when he was a boy; away goes all his resolution; 
and, though he become not nn absolute rogue, he becomes 
of no more use to his constituents than if he were a man cut 
out of wood. 

Once more, to speak of myself and of my views as to this 
matter, I repeat to you, Gentlemen, that, were i to consult 
ray own private taste, my own private feelings and pleasure, 
I should decline serving in Parliament even for this famous 
town ; and I again most positively declare, that nothing shall 
induce me to sit for more than two sessions by candle-light, 
and that I will not pledge myself to sit by that light for more 
than one session. It is impossible that. an assembly keeping 
such hours,* even if consisting of wise and upright men, 
should produce good works. As a strong instance in con" 
firmation of this opinion, suffer me to relate to you what took 
place in the American Congress (vuhen I was last in Ame- 
rica) in consequence of candle-light legislation. In 1 817, 
the war had broken out between the Spanish Colonies in 
South America and the King of Spain and the United 
States had passed an act, which they called an act of neu' 
trality. This act had just been promulgated when I (flee- 
ing from the dungeons that Sid mouth and Castlereagh had 
prepared for the reformers) arrived in Long Island. Upon 
hearing the complaints, relative to this act, of some of the 
Spanish revolters^ I read it, and fouud^ that, instead of its 
being an act of neutralitg^ it was an act of great partiality 
against the Colonies, which I reprobated with great seve- 
rity, especially as it came from a country who boaated of 
that independence which it had acquired^ and so recently too, 
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by revoltiag 'against its own king. The paper, containing 
these just reproaches, was sent to be pablished, and was 
published, in the RegUter, in £ngland ; but, at the same 
time, it was publUked in New York, because I would not say 
any- thing of the Americans that I did not say to their face* 
Now, observe, it had always been, and still was^ the practice 
of the Congress to sit from nine o'clock in the morning to 
three in the afternoon. When the Congress met^ in Novem- 
ber, I having written about this act in the previous month 
of July, the very first subject that they took in hand was a 
revision of this Act of Neutrality ; and a bill was brought in 
by Mr. Clay to alter and amend that act ; and this gentle- 
man, in moving for leave to bring in the bill, said, that the 
House would be aware that the error had been pointed out by 
a celebrated Englishman then in the United States, who might 
with propriety, perhaps, have spoken of it in terms less 
harsh ; but that his censure of the act, however unnecessarily 
severe, forms no ground for not at once correcting the error, 
and thereby doing justice to the Spanish colonies. The bill 
was brought in and quickly passed) but, Gentlemen, that which 
is worthy of your particular attention is this; that Mr. Clay 
stated, as an apology for the error, that the act was passed on 
the last day of the session, and, on account of the press of 
business^ was passed at ten o* clock at night! 

All the world knows, that the morning is the time for all 
matters of importance ; that the mind is then serene, if it ever 
be; that it is then unclouded by heavy food and muddling 
drink; that it is then, if ever, lit to be employed in the 
making of laws ; that is to say, in the performance of things 
affecting the happiness of millions. When a man undertakes 
a duty like this^ those Avhom he represents are entitled to 
his best hours. The present hours were resorted to in order 
to accommodate lawyers, clerks in office, merchants, and 
bankers, who want the prime of the day for themselves 
and their own private affairs, and who give to their constituents 
ODly that part which they have to lounge away. All this 
must be changed, or the reform will bring no good to the na- 
tion ; and, as far as 1 am concerned. Gentlemen^ it shall be 
changed: for I will never sit, at most, more than two ses- 
sions amongst men who debate by candle-light, and who 
have a guttling and a guzzling place under the same roof 
that covers the scene of their discussions^ This is my 
firm fleterminaticHi. If 1 quit my pleasant course of life, it 
shall be for the purpose of accomplishing some great good 
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for my country. My career has been long, and ahvays brilliant, 
and brilliant it shall be to the last. On the first of January, 
the day after the close of these lectures^ I shall have published 
a Register every week for thirty years, with the exception 
of the six weeks that it took to carry me across the Atlantic 
(out of the reach of Sid mouth) aiul the six weeks that it 
took to bring the first Register from Long Island to England. 
I^ last January, expressed my intention to close this publica- 
tion at the end of 1832; being resolved, that my light shall 
nj^ver go out twinkling in the socket ; being resolved, that 
the last number shall want no part of the spirit that marked 
the first. Judge you^ then, Gentlemen, whether I be a man 
to set any, even the smallest, value on a mere seat in Parlia- 
ment .! Judge yoUj whether I be a man voluntarily, and 
with my eyes open^ to sink quietly down into that insignifi- 
cant thing called an ^^ honourable gentleman^* sitting beside 
the ^* gallant officer'* or the " worthy alderman,*' Judge you, 
whether I be made of vulgar stuff like this! Oh, no! 
Gentlemen of Manchester, great though I should deem the 
glory of having my name associated and sent through the 
world, coupled witli that of this renowned hive of industry, 
not even that would I accept of unaccompanied with the 
assurance of being able to perform some great and memora- 
ble good for rsiy country, and especially for its laborious 
millions ; and, as 1 can have no such assurance ; as I can 
have no such hope, unless those who choose me be ready to 
pledge themselves to stand by and support me in my endea« 
vours to effect the purposes that I have so fully and so frankly 
stated to you, on that pledge being given or withheld, will de- 
pend whether I shall have that great honour, which is the 
only thing that could be a compensation for the labours that 
the task would impose upon me. 



Gentlemen, 
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Vih December, 1 83 1 . 



I am this evening, under your indulgence, to enter upon 
a defence of the fourteen propositions which I have put 
fynh in print, and which those who live in idleness upon the 
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fruit of the toil of the people have not scrupled to declare 
to be utterly subversive of the institutions of the country* 
The first three of those propositions are as follows :*- 

1. To put an end to all pensions, sinecures, grants, 
allowances, half-pay, and all other emoluments noi^ 
paid out of the taxes, except for such public servicer 
as^ upon a very scrupulous examination^ shall h^ 
found fully to merit them ; and to reduce all salaries 
to the American standard. 

% To discharge the standing army, except such part of 
the ordnance and artillery as may be necessary tc> 
maintain the arsenals at the sea-ports in a state of 
readiness for war ; and to abolish the military aca- 
demies, and dispose of all barracks and other property 
now applied to military uses. 

3. To make the counties, each according to its whole 
number of members of Parliament, maintain and 
equip a body of militia, horse as well as foot and 
artillery, at the county expense, and to have these 
bodies, as they are in America, mustered at stated 
periods; so that at any time, a hundred thousand 
efKcient men may be ready to come into the field, if 
the defence of the kingdom require it. 

Now, gentlemen, is there anything here destructive of 
the institutions of the country ? This phrase, " imtituHons 
of the country^*' has become very fashionable, ever since a 
reform of the Parliament has been proposed by the Ministers* 
In the absence of all argument, in the absence of every** 
thing amounting to a rational objection against the Reform 
Bill, the general and sweeping charge of its tending to 
destroy the institutions of the country, has been in the mouth 
of every one, from the highest to the lowest, who saw, in 
the natural operation of that bill, the sure termination of 
that base corruption which has so long disgraced, and that 
fyvtem of phmder which has so long been beggaring, this 
country, which was once the foremost in the world for 
honour and for happiness. 

Well, now, before we go further, before we enteron a con- 
sideration of the propositions which you have permitted me 
to read to you, let us, since these enemies of the Reform 
Bill will not do it, name the institutions of the country ; let 
OS say what they are j and then we shall be better able t» 
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jndge whether these propositions ofnilde have-any lead- 
cncy to destroy these instilutiohs. It will hardly be pre- 
tended" that the pinver of justices of the peace to transport 
men for seven years for being in pursuit of their hares and 
'pheasants^ is an institnthn of the country. It will hardly 
t>e pretenr'ed that faaljf^puy, military and naval, given to 
'rectors and vicars and deans and prebends and bishops of 
'the Church of England, is an institution of the country. It 
SviH not, sdrely, i>e pretended that tacitly sanctioning the 
receiving of dead bodies, -whether stolen from the grave or 
'Ihurdered, and 'catting them up, in order that men may 
'acquire the knowledge - necessary to ease the pains of the 
'rich ; it will hardly be pretended that this is an institution of 
ihe country. It can scarcely be an institution of the country 
to harness poor men and women, and make them draw 
carts and wagons, only because they are poor ! Btit, let us 
'see what the institutions of the country are. I have endea- 
voured to ascertain what they are j and I find them to be 
'sixteen in number, and to be as follows : — 

1. The conimmi law of England. 

2. An hereditary king, having well-knowfl powers and 
/prerogatives. 

3. An heredilary peerage, with certain titles and privi- 
leges, and certain legislative and judicial powers. 

4. A House of Commons chosen by ihe people, and ia 
the choosing of whom, the peers are forbidden to interfere. 

6. A Court of Cliancery, having a chancellor at the head of 
^t, appointed by the King. 

• 6. Three courts of law, the judges of which are appointed 
"by the King. 

7* Juries to try causes and accusations, under the advice 
*and assistance of the judges. 

5. Courts of quarter and petty sessions of justices of the 
/peace. 

9. Mayors and other magistrates, ^ to administer justiee 
%! cities and towns. 

10. Sheriffs to impanel jurors, add to execute the writs and 
other legal -commands of the judges and justices. 

11. Coroners to examine into siidden, accidental^ and 
Trtrange deaths of any of the people. 

1^. Constables to obey the judges and justices in the per«> 
Yormance of acts necessary to the keeping of the peace and 
the execution of justice. 

13. Manorial lordships, having, in most cases, the power 
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iNpWft Ibes^ ^r^^h« instAtutionsqf >h9 country; >hey are the 
BfsttH, pj^in^^iiieiit roe^iw .q{ gaiferijipg t^e. country, of 
flPQUnging .i|3 ^piffEiirSj of .causing tbe \»ws tp be obeyed^ of 
pre9i^iping4ts p^ace* ai>d providing for its hpnour and for 
Its lMy2pUie99rrfl^.dr instead of tending 'to. the overthrow of 
ijayttf^ these institutions* oiy proposition^ must necessarily 
tend to tbe preserving of ^h(;in, or, rather restoring them 
to their .ancient purity, and causing them 10 produce effects 
8|ich as they used to produce. 

, flat though I do not aim at the destruction, or at the 
iQ^pairing^^cif any one of these institutions* I do aioi at the 
destruction of those things which have caused the far greater 
part^of these institutions to be greatly impaired, and, in 
many, instances* to become merely a screen for the hidings 
of oppression. I know of hardly one of these, institutions 
which has not lost its due effect* wlMch has not been ad ni- 
trated or corrupted. In looking over the list of them I 
hardly perceive one. which is what' it was, and what it still 
(mght to Jbe. The office of the King has been shorn of a 
great vroany things> that made it beneficial to the country ; 
the tiouse of Peers has been so multiplied, and so managed 
hy : one. |iarty after, another, as to make it that which it 
formerly .was not; as t to the House of Commons, the 
people have just called upon, it to pass senience upon itselR. 
The Court of Chancery is quite another thing than it was 
in the tinie.of^ir Thomas Moore and Bishop Gardiner* when 
the latter had a retinue more splendid at the opening of his' 
^eala than appertained to any. sovereign prince in l^urope; 
of Judges, .juries, justices of the peace, and coroners* I 
^all speak by*and«by. After looking over tbe list with the 
greatest xsarc* and comparing the present practice with the 
original institutions* and with the practice of ages, I really 
qui perceive no one of these institutions of the country that 
has not heen.whoUy changed* if n<^t tpully annihilated, save 
and except the fifteenth institution ; namely* the parish stocks, 
irhifih seems to, be kept up in all its pristine purity: for, 
tilery in ev^ery^parish,. are still the two oak-pUmks . which, 
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-^^srtitti filiuf JdWff together, have two circular fcoles g^g 
through therrr^ to jteceive the legs of the patient i there is still 
tbe'fost and all, justas the thing was a thousand jenrs agoj 
and M&t because, at common law, every parish is inftctable 
that ikies not keep its sto<;ks in perfect repair; and betause 
ctrantry attorneys have a great taste for the little pickfngs 
Which arise out of indictments preferred against parishes. But^ 
though the institution still remains unaltered in its geometrf* 
cal dimensions, Xhe use of it has been wholly laid aside ; and' 
the solitary dungeon and the treadmill, two perfectly new in- 
ventions ; these harsh things have come to supf/Iy the place of 
thi9 old and gentle a^id good-humoured mode of chastisement. 
But, gentlemen, tli«re are some of these institations of the 
country, which have undergone a change of a very import 
tant nature, and which must be changed back agahi before 
England will again be worthy of its ancient nanae. Of all the 
institutions of the country, none are of so much importance 
to the people as the institution of judges, jurorr, and' eerreners^ ' 
The judges of England have been, and very justly^ its 
greatest boast, from the days of Alfred to the present tinde; 
for though we sometimes see what we do not like to* see 
pass upon the bench, taking the whole together, it is pretty 
nearly all that we have left, the person of the King excepted, ' 
which has not, more or less, been stripped of the veneration 
that belonged to it ; but though the judges themselves are, t 
love to believe, Everything that they ought to be, they have' 
been stripped of their power of protecting the people^ in those 
cases where their power was the most necessary. This strip- 
ping has not taken place by a direct and positive abridge 
ineht of their power, but by giving to justices of the peace 
jpost important power, which ought to have remained ex- 
clusively with the judges. You know, gentlemen, as well 
c(s I, that our boast has been that the judges were appointed 
fcy the King 5 and that by that appointment, being for life, 
unless put an end to by impeachment, or a joint address 
of the two Houses of Parliament, the King rendered the* 
judges independent even of himself. This was our great 
security for the impartial administration of the law. All 
foreigners writing on our form and mode of government, 
have eulogised this part of our institutions, which has 
always been our great boast. The ground of the eulogy 
•was this 3 that no person, that no Englishman could be 
made to suffer any serious punishment, whether pecuniary 
or bodily, except convicted by a jury of the vicinage, under 
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the i^WceMcl^ezpouadiDgs of a judge, holding bis office for 
fife, indepeodeDt even of the King 3 and this was not only 
the theory, but it was the practice in our country for ages^^ 
But how stands the matter now ? By statute after statute^ 
lide upon line ; here a little aud there a little, we at last find 
the justices of the peace, wl\p are all chosen by the minister 
of the day ; who are appointsd to^ and who. are turned out, of 
their ofEce at the pleasure of the minister without cause 
assigned ; we find these men, and perhaps more than half 
of them parsons, pensioners, placemen, officers of the army, 
or officers of the navy, whose preferment and promotion^ and 
whose very bread, in many cases, depend upon the breath, 
of the minister ; we find these men empowered to try mis* 
demeanors ; to try felonies of a heinous character \ we find 
these men empowered to imprison for any length of time^, 
and to transport men and women even for life ! And we have 
recently seen Knatcubull and his brethren on the bench of 
Kent, sentence a maa to fcvb years' imprisonment for 
agricultui^al rioting, and the magistrates of Surrey sentencet 
a libeller to be imprisoned fgr two years in Uorsemonger-lane 
jail amongst felons. \^t have seen a man, whom the presid<^ 
lag magistrate in Middlesex had sentenced to transportatioa 
for seven years, having uttered some insolent words to the 
chairman, called back again, and sentenced to transporta-^ 
tion for life ! Thus, then, I think, that there is not much 
&ar that the adoption of my propositions would do much 
injury to this institution of the country. 

Of more importance still is the institution of juries. And 
how stands this matter ? If there be anything truly and 
exclusively EnytiMh^ it is the institution of juries. Magna. 
Charta says that no man shall suffer in life, limb, /person, 
or property ; that no punishment shall be inflicted on his 
body, and that no money or goods shall be taken from him^ 
except by the assent of a jury of the vicinage. Give me time, 
and i could point out, at the very least, five hundred instances, 
in which men are now liable to be fined, and frequently are 
fined, and sometimes to their utter ruin and the ruin of their 
&milies, without the intervention of a jury, and at the sole 
will and pleasure of justices or commissioners appointed and 
removeable at the pleasure of the ministers of the day. In an. 
equal number of instances, the peo()le*s bodies are liable ta 
be imprisoned, or otherwise punished, by the same autho« 
titles, and without the intervention of a jury ; but in un« 
happy and ill-treated Ireland, though now united with 
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BngtaticT; though th^ Kftgltsh^ cdnimon lai^ be ap)>H«alrt^ tot 
Iretaiwl tiQ'vrtViasr ib BrYgUn^, w^ seb that men anii'wDmeir 
may be, i«h«nev«r' thit Lord-Llettt^n'aYit of Iret^A^* shatt: 
ohi>ode^«otn determ\xie,etenttan$p€irtedioitkQutiriat Ityjttfiy* 
Aye, arrdtit'the scAt pleasure of twd judtiees*^ of peaces-aim* 
of a barrister itr the \my of the Government; atid this foi^the' 
iieiiious ofi^ce of* being absent ffom their livvtsUings for tte' 
spsfre" of' fifteen niTDQtes at a time, Uetween* sunset and 
aanrise. 

Whoever looks into the ancient and' admirable • fews of 
England, wHl see with' what tenderness those laivs watched' 
over ihtlif>v9 of the people. The institution of Co run ft r', stilt 
unknovirn to evei7 country but' England and the United' 
States; waS| of itself, enough to immortalize the nation by; 
"Which it' was first adopted; So important \«as this instrtutiooT 
deemed by our forefathers, that the regulatibusconcernhig' 
it form no small part of their code. So darefal was the law; 
of the lives of tlie peopU ; so imperative did it make th^e* 
duty of every one to take care not to expose those lilies t0' 
danger 3 that mills^ wagons, wells, chalk-pits,, bitten and! 
goring^ animals, in some cases» became forfeited in coti8e«<> 
quence otinjury done by them to the life of any person, poor 
as well as richj aofd the instituti6n' of coroner) aiid'tlier 
practice arising out of that institution, precluded almost the* 
possibility of any mfan, woman, or child, coming by their 
death iti any ^iotentmaitnef, or' from any act!ident,' without* 
the true cause of the death' being ascertained; and i^ithotft* 
pnnishment falling upon the gui'ty causer of the death, if 
guilt there were 5 or punishment of an infirrior degree, ir 
i^rising from fault or negligence. What* do we behold now 
then ? We' have certain information tlmt innumerable iiuman 
bodies' are taken possession of and cut' to pieces,, without^ 
afry inqttest on the part of a corbner; It has co&wb^ to* 
light that many of these bodies Itave been obtained by wilfur 
murder, and yet* we see the Parliament meet^ after this? 
horrible discovery has been made^ and we hear no one cotne* 
fbrward with a proposition to cause even inquiry to be naade* 
into thesnhlect} and we hear of no one* proposing aiaiv to* 
cause the oSlce of the coroner to be applied) in order to putl 
^ ehd to^hese horrible practices. 

Even the office of constable has been superseded ; the* 
jJower oP the parishes, in many instances, has been takea* 
tfway; their legitimate and ancient power of appointing *tiTeir: 
divn* constables, lii the caseof the justices, especially ^fbr* 
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tke fctir eoontiet of- MiAllflMa, KoMt, Surrey, and BssiQLi.ibfrr 
<jO¥animeot has been allowed to give the justices salaries |t 
aiKl these juetieea in these foor aouottes, fom a. DH^ritjF. ^ 
CD the benoh. la^ the same counties the office of constabte;! 
has been superseded by a balf*milttary esteblisbment <talled a.. 
" poiiee/* in imitatioB of the Bourbfia gov4«rnmeul ef France^.: 
IThis poUee is appointed by the Gdeernment and< not by the 
parishes; and, iberefore, even the institution of conaliabld 
is gone. 

After this review, let no one accuse me of contemplating 
tfte deatmeCion of the '* imUitnUans of tke cowUry*" It wili. 
clearly appear, on the contrary, that my propoeitionSt it- 
adopted^ must tend to produce a Mstoration of U)e insiitu* 
tbas-of the oeuncry. And now, gentlemen, under that in*^ 
dolgence, of which I have already experienqed so much) I will; 
pmeeed to^ lay beiore you the reasons which occur 1x> sie» 
ia sa{^povt of these. pmpositJbfiSi begjiimiog wiMl Uiat whi^; 
nlate» to.pensionSi eiaeeiires-, giants^, retired aUowance^^, 
and sriaries- 

1 raeka en eseeptionia all eases^ eeoept Uie sinecures aii4 * 
ths' salaries, in ftisour of those suibs that shall be found to. . 
be fully onritcd by public servieos. With regard to the.< 
paasione and other. eniolaittents» which ave clearly uaa^eritedi 
fajKanyeuch secvioes,. tbero being do. other justifieation oc 
SBcase^my. iiord Aliho»p> wbohas EecenUy B>ade s(vbrilliant 
8» %nre in a correspondence with Mr. Halton^ of Uulton,,r 
astd frttikly that, in most instaneesi they must, be deeasedL* 
''iMfib of ckanHy," And, as charity covereth a osoltitttde;: 
of sins, Mr Uulton miglu have been a littlo sparing of bis. 
lordshtfx But charily used to mean qalfe. a. different thing; 
than tlUe. St. Faul recommends charity very strongly ; and: • 
the-ohl^fashiooed. religioa of our fuUicrst, which held charity 
to be the first of the catholic virtues, explained it to meao. 
Ibediag die hungry^ olothijig the naked, Imrboucing the har* 
iaiiriese» and cemtbvting the l»oke»^/isarteA The persona/ 
iBclnded in this, propositioa of ittine answer lo none of these, i 
dfescripliens. They are not huagcy^ naked, Itouseless, nor . 
are they bewed down in spirit^ but very mueh the cpU)* 
trary ; foe, thiey aie am«>figst the most acrugant^ haughty, and 
iosoieni wretches on the face of the earth. But there waSft 
aeeordtng to the defuiiiiue of St. Paul, explahied and enforced i 
by the-aooienS ftiibers of the churcli, and by attthe great.: 
dviianB, one very essential cireumstaoMce in constitntii^ 
iiiii'i<^^iehich is wanting herch Chanty^ acoordifig to att 
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these h\g\\ authorities, meant the bestowing of something 
iivhich vf&s the property of him who bestowed it ; and gene- 
rally it meant the giving to another something of your 
own, which really might, if kept by you^ be useful to your* 
86lf. Never before, in this world, did we hear it deemed 
nn act of charity to make a gift of other people*s gooda» 
A distressed object going to a grocer, nothing so easy as for 
the charitable grocer to go into the shop of his neighbour the: 
baker, and relieve the poor object with a loaf, without 
l^iving the baker anything for it, which, however, instead 
of being an act of charity, the law would call an act of 
theft or robbery. What term we ought to apply to those 
who take the peop1e*s money, and give it to persons selected 
by* themselves, and principally amongst their own orders I. 
leave you, gentlemen, to determine. 

St. Paul exhorts, and not by dry precept, but by example, 
those to whom he addressed his epistles^ iovoork with their oirjt 
hands, and to live sparingly at the same time, that they mighl 
bave to give to those who needed; but this is a. species o£ 
charity of which those who have the fingering of our money 
do not seem to have any very distinct idea. Upon this list 
of pensioners, this long list of objects of charity, we find 
Idrds, dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, duchesses, and 
cbuntesses^ and so forth, and whole families of children^, 
beginning generally with the mother, and going down to 
the baby in arms. Amongst these we find a whole famiily 
of the name of Hay, one of the females, of which was,- 
at any rate^ about twenty-two years upon the pension list, 
and who^ at the end of that time, became the *' lady ** of 
the present Sir John Cam Hobhouse. Whether she has 
the pension yet is more than I can say. Some of these 
pensions are granted for life; some of them during the- 
pleasure of the King, that is to say, his ministers ; some of- 
them for a term of years ; there being in all this concern a 
Tariety so great and so enchanting, as to make it the work 
of a man's life to come at anything like a clear statement 
of the manner in which the money is taken away from us. 
But, in order to have a fair view of the extent to which the- 
principles of justice are adhered to, let. us look at the man^ 
i)er in which the settled laws of the country operate upon 
the middle and lower classes, when any of their families, 
any of their children, any of their parents, stand in need of- 
parochial relief. 1 he celebrated act of Elizabeth, which first 
laade par6chial provision for the relief of the poor^ and o£ 



tlie csaae of which act I shall have to speak to-morrow 
eveoing, when I come to speak of the property of the church ^ 
that celebrjated act, while it imposed a compulsory assess- 
ment for the relief of the poor and indigent, compelled jhe 
&tber or mother, if of suhiiauce sufficient, to give, out of 
their own substance, relief to their, indigent children> grand- 
children, and even great-grandchildren ; and also compelled 
ehildren, if of sufficient substance^ to give^ under similar 
circumstances^ relief to their fathers and mothers, and,^ if 
necessary, their grandfathers and grandmothers. Nothing 
could be more just than this provision of the law ; ^uch is 
the law still ; a law bottomed upon the maxim of St. Paul, 
that he who abandons his own kindred to want, is worse 
Uiaa a heathen. But if this law be just^ why is it not 
applied to the families of the nobility and the clergy and 
the gentry, as well as to the middle and working classes 
Hrho toil for their bread I A few years ago, a man in the 
parish of Ticbhurst> in the county of Sussex, applied to 
me for advice, under the following circumstances : The maa 
was nearly or quite four-score years of age > he had been a 
hard-working man all his life-time ^ had reared a great fa- 
mily without any assistance from the parish ^ had from his 
long and sedulous savings, become the proprietor of two 
tenements, worth 15/. a year, upon the rent of which» 
together with what he was still able to do in the way of work» 
he kept himself from the parish, and hoped so to do, till 
the end of his life. One of his sons had died^ and left three 
children, who were all old enough to be able to work for the 
farmers. They did work for them ; but, as the farmers paid 
part of their wages out pf the poor-rates, they deemed 
the poor children to, be paupers^ according to the present 
debasing and infamous phraseology, the word pauper never 
having been used in the act of Queen Ellizabeth. The chil* 
dren being thus placed upon the poor- book, the parish 
officers applied to the magistrates to make the grandfather 
pay to the parish that part of the wages which the children 
received out of the poor-rates. The magistrates made the 
order accordingly. The oM man answered that, if he did 
thisy he must go to the workhouse himself. The reply 
was, that HE MIGHT SELL TJHE TENEMENTS j and 
that if he would not dp that^ the parish officers should do 
it for him. Precisely how the thing terminated I do not 
now recollect, but I think it ended by a seizure of the te-* 
oements ob the part ojf the parish officers^ and I dare sajf 
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tikt the dbmal dmraa dosed by the old man's expttinr 
ill that poor-house, from which, by constant* indasuy and'-' 
tiue, be bad kept himsdf and his fiunilj for so maay' 
yean. 

Here, then, is an illostration of my Cord Althorp's Bngtisir 
charity. Lady Jalsana Uobhouse was doubtless the child' 
or grandchild of somebody that had* something' more than* 
tiro tenements worth ]5i. a year; and, observe^ my \adj^* 
jTbliana was not set to work as* the poor children ar Tiee^ 
Imrst were ; they, poor things, were- working in the* fields, 
where It wns right for them to be at work; while sHe'Was^' 
living like a lady, partly upon the fruit of the litbour of'' 
these very children. Not another word need be Said upon 
this part of the subject ; for, if you, gentlemen^ who will* 
now have the power of choosing members of Parliament^ do 
not choose men who will pledge themselves to do* away' 
with this injustice; if, under the influence of any motive 
whatever, you neglect the performance of this great 
duty, this so-much-desired Reform Bill will be of nu'beneflt 
to the country, and you will deserve to suffer, all your 
lives, that pressing want of which many of you now so justly 
complain: 

With regard to the sinecures, we have a very happy- 
illustration in the history of that of the auditor of the £x- 
diequer, tlie present Lord Grenvillb, who, from this oflSoe, 
has received 4,000'. a year during about fifty years ; and', of 
course, he has received from us, in this shape, besides others, 
about 200,000/. of principal money. A sinecure means 
a place which gives a man nothing to do. In this case, 
however, it was the duty of the auditor, just to sign the er<* 
chequer bills issued by the treasury. This, however, Lord- 
Gbbnvillk did not do; but left them to be sit^ed by a 
clerk. One Ha8L£tt, who was in some office in the' 
Bank, stole a great parcel of these exchequer bills, and diiei- 
posed of them for his own purposes. He was tried for tlht* 
offence, convicted; and, as every one thought, was surely* 
to be lianged by the neck till he was dead ; but a motion* 
was made for arrest of judgment, upon the ground that these' 
were a parcel of good-for-riothing papers, nof having bueem 
signed by the auditor of the exchequer himself y a doctriniS 
which was confirmed by the decision of the twelve judges!* 
And, thereupon, Haslett was not hanged for stealing ther 
Exchequer biUM^ but transported for stealing^ bits of paper f 
Well; but' Lord CraBKVxLLS signed' th)fi catohequef bills ftr 
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Utt act to suithoriae his. deHc to sign them ; and to msuce it a 
capital felony to steal them in fuiure, though signed only b^ 
the clerk ! An auditor means an ex iminer of accounts 3 and 
tke business of this auditor professes to be to look into, and 
pass, th« aeeounts of the treasury. By-and-by Lord Grbn^ 
TU.I.B became Firsi Lord 0/ the Treanay himself 3 and it 
did seem too monstrous for a man to be auditor of bis 
own accounts. The poet speaks of '^ soldering close im- 
possibilities, and making them kiss ;'' but e?en his imagina* 
tiea never reached the reality of that which was now be* 
held« Lord Gbbnville did not like to part with the 4>000/i 
a year; yet how was he to keep it? for, it was against 
law, as well as against reason, that a man should be auditor 
and trees aver at one and the same time ; at last the diffi-* 
culty was got over by the old remedy, a resort to the parish 
pump ; and out came an Act of Parliament, brought into 
the House of Commons by Charles Fox himself, to make 
it lawful for Lord Grenvillb to be First Lord of the 
Treasury and auditor of the accounts at the same time. 

This is a sample of the whole sack. It would be tedious, 
.gentlemen, to go over the whole list, which, adding the 
suitable description in each instance, and printing very 
closely, would make a book bigger than that which coatains 
the New Testament. These sinecures are only another 
name for the same thing ; another channel through which 
those who have had the |iower over our purses have takeA 
our money, and used it for themselves. There is enough^ 
then, on the subject of pensions, sinecures, and grants, of 
which latter there is a pretty great number, and each of 
them of thumping amount, and founded in justice just as 
mach as the two former items. We now come to what 
are called *' retired allowances ;*' which means salaries, ot 
parts of salaries, still paid to persons who have been: in pub« 
lie employ, but who have, from no matter what causey 
ceased to be in that em:]>loy. So that, for every office that 
there is, we have two, three or four persons to pay. Upoa 
what principle of reason or of justice ; upon what 
practice^ ever heard of amongst men, are we taxed to 
pay these, allowances > If a merchant, or maonfacturer, 
or farmer, or anybody else, were called upon to pay hb clechs 
or workmen, who were no longer in his service, I wonder 
what answer they wouUl make to the call ; but, if a law 
wave pfiseed to etfect this purpose; if a Jaw were passed -tm 
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compel manufacturers, for instance^ to maintiun everjr 
wrorkman who had worked for them .till he was worn out^ 
for the rest of his life, would they not say that that was & 
most unjust and wicked law } Yet this ease that I am 
llpeaking of is a great deal worse : for nineteen twentieths of 
these persons are not half worn out. If, indeed* they had 
been forced into the several offices, as seamen and soldiers 
ere sometimes forced to become seamen and soldiers, it would- 
be quite another matter. So far from being forced into 
Ibese offices by the public, they and their patrons generally 
■force the public to take them into their employ^ They 
are very often reared up by their parents for the express* 
purpose of being forced into the offices, even against the 
wish of the Ministers themselves ; and when a new Ministry 
comes in, it generally turns out whole shoals of these 
clerks and others, in order to make room for their owo 
set i so that we have always two, and sometimes three>. 
<iffices to pay on account of the same office. Before Sir 
Anthony Hurt died the other day, we were paying three 
Liord Chancellors for Ireland, one in office, and two out $ we 
are now paying two Lord Chancellors for England, one in, 
and one out ; and, as Lord Eldon is a pretty tough fellow, 
and as the concern is in a very changeable state, I should not 
much wonder if we had another to pay before the next 
year be out. We have about fifteen ministers at foreign 
courts, and we are always paying more than half a hundred. 
Whenever you see a dozen clerks in an office, reckon that 
we have three dozen to pay for that office* Why, gentlemen, 
was there ever such a monstrous thing as this heard of 
before in the world ? Thus it is that we stagger along under 
these burdens. The Americans have ten ministers at the- 
courts of Europe ; and ten they pay, and no more. They 
change them very often ; they do not let them stay tiU 
they get too closely connected with the governments to 
which they send them; but, the moment they go back, 
they cease to pay them. When we cease to have any 
given service performed j for instance, if we no longer keep 
on a certain department of revenue^ we discharge the officers^ 
of course, but we continue to pay them. 8ome of theai 
have contingent pay or pensions. The renowned Huskisson^ 
for instance^ took care, in the year 1799, to have. a pensioa 
of 1 ,200/. a year granted to him for his life, at all titnes 
when he should not be receiving more than 2,000/. a year for 
an office j and| as he might dici be took care to have ft peoaioQ 
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settled on his ivife for her life, in case of his death, for 
600/. a year ; at the time when this was done, he had never 
been anything but an under-secretary to Dundas. It ia 
nonsense to talk of the Reform Bill, gentlemen, unless yoit 
send men firmly pledged to pat an end to these practices. 
' With regard to the halj^pay : but, first, I had forgotten 
to mention a striking instance of this retired-allowance 
Work* The public seem to congratulate themselves that Siv 
Byam Martin, who was in some of the offices of the uavy» 
was turned out the other day, he having voted against the 
Reform Bill. Sir Byam, like a mouse in a barley-mow* 
was bred in the concern ; and the navy is full of his young 
ones. But though tnrned out of his office, he loves us toa 
well to part from us, and he remains to be paid by us at the rate 
of 800/. a year, a retired allowance. The character of those 
who serve this generous nation is indelible^ once in our 
service, always in our service till death. Priests were 
formerly said to be married to their churches. With much 
more truth these fellows may be said to be married to our 
money ; for when once they get their hands in our pockets^ 
those hands never come out again till pulled out by the 
hand of death. If we appoint an ambassador he serves us 
four years ; but we pay hiin for life. Thus it is in every 
case. If a commission be appointed, no matter of what sort, 
or for what purpose, the commissioners are commissioners 
for life ; that is to sny, however short a time the commission 
ought to endure, the commissioners continue to receive pay 
to the end of their lives. Much about forty years ago; 
indeed, thirty-eight years ago, a commission was appointed^ 
agreeably to the stipulations of a treaty entered into with the 
American Government, in the year 1794, to arrange matters 
which were in dispute between the two Governments, relative 
to claims which each had on the other for real or pretended pe- 
cuniary injuries or wrongs. The commissioners on our part 
were a Mr. Thomas Macdonald^ a Mr. Rich, and a Mr. Guille- 
mard. This commission commenced its operations, or the com- 
missioners began to receive pay from us, just about two years 
after I was married ; and if the commissioners be still alive, 
they have received pay to this day. I remember seeing in 
the public accounts, a charge on account of these commis* 
sions, no longer than five or iix years ago, or thereabouts* 
in coBsequettce of the commission, and which indeed was 
the object of it, certain English merchants obtained pay* 
neat of debts^ which^ during the rebellion^ had been con« 
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fiaeated- by the Atnerican states ;. hnt, gentlenaea, do marie,, 
I beseech you, that the whole. o£ the money; obtained by.thl8> 
oommissioa t'romv the Americana did-, not ainoimt' to/ ani 
■Mich as the cost of these oommissionerev whildy.on the-othac 
handy the daims whioh the Ameitcans had on. u^ we Uavet 
Ittd to pay tO' ani enormoua amount! Observe, too^, that 
ti» American commissioners were forced to wind up theic 
|iartofthe concern pretty qaickly ^ and they weie paid onlj^ 
for the time that they were actually. empiovM. And^ ac- 
cordingly^ the working people in America are well, dad and^ 
well fed, while those in Bngiand are in rags and . half-atarved« 
But, perhaps, the most curious instance o£ ail of the 
unperishable nature of offices in our service,, is that of the 
oommissio tiers of the Nabob of Arcot's debts^ It is now 
between fifty and sixty . years ago sinoe the East Indift 
Company took away, upon some: ground or other^ the do^ 
minions of a prince in Indostan, who was called the 
Nidiob of Arcot. How Uiey disposed of him I da not know ; 
but there being cer^tain parties to whom he. was in debl?^ 
they came to. our Government with claims for payment* 
Whereupon a commission was appointed, to inquire into 
•^e nature of these daims^ and to settle and liquidate the 
debts. This commission has existed fcom. that day to this« 
It consists of & eliairman and a pared of inferior opmrnis** 
aioners, who have a secretary, clerks,, door^'keeper, and a 
fine house for an office, .with abundance of candles and of 
eoads ; and there stands an account o£ them all in. the 
CouaT Calekda'R, this commission being^one of the regular 
eatabltshed institutions of the country 5 coatings probably , 
in: charges fur stationery and every thing, not leas than 
fpom ten to fifteen thousand pound& a year,, more than half 
as nvuoh as ia required ta carry en tfae whole of the civil 
Government of the United states ol America. The head 
eommissioner, for about twenty-seven years past^ has beea 
Sir BEttjAum Hobbousb, the venerable father of the p&trtol»e 
OBiember for Westoftinster. So that even Ubie pap. of this 
latter has been. paid for by uSi. Sir Bsniamist being, dead,, it 
is more than probable that the son will suceecd \um ia 
his office, as well as in his title of baronet ; bat it ia 
als» much more than probable that. Sir Cam will be 
CBiAfd upon to refnnd a fiart at least ef this large swa^ oi 
Boeney, with wtiich, doubtless* the father jiurchaaed that 
^i^Heh remains behind. If this be not the case in aoxne 
llRNisaiid^ oi iasianeest little in.jeed would 1 give for the p9X» 
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Ikmetitary relbm. Ib'8|)Ite of boroughmongers, I can live* 
very happily amongst' the woods and' the fields; bat if 
Tquit them; fbr a seat io Rfirl!aitteat, it shaU not be !br 
long, unlisss efl^cts* like these be produced by the refi»nn. 
It has beeir said, and even in* this to^vn^ and cast as a sort of 
reproach* opon me, that the putting forth of my propositions 
caused' the lute Reform Bill to be thrown out. Well^ 
tlien, lAte' proposisttions' did good^ for everybody allows' 
that the present iritl is bettor' than* the last } and, if this 
iBostnittotl of the propositions should' throw out the^ 
present bill', we shall get a better still; according tor 
all tb^ analogy of reasoning. Besides, we have gained^ 
this- great point ; the new bill having passed in the face of 
those propositions, we have a right to conclude that the 
House of Commons, who have . now carried the bill, two" 
to one, mean, as- a matter of course, that the bill is to be 
productive of the measures pointed out in those propositions* 
However, gentlemen, mean what they will, I here tell 
them* plainly what I mean ; and if this illustration of my 
meaning cause the throwing out of tl'ie present bill, out let 
it be thrown ; for F will not disguise my sentiments and in«* 
tentions, be the consequence what it may. But, gentlemen*, 
the short statement of the case is this : the bill must have 
those effects which I have been pointing out, or it will only 
produce that disappointment and n^e in the people which? 
must end in* a terrible convulsion : I can plant cabbages-) 
and do other things that I like, without any other morti* 
fication and disgrace than those of living under the borongh>-* 
mongers; bub I cannot be a member of Parliament, ami 
suffer these audacious plunderings of the people to go oil 
without being' covered with infamy. 

To come now in real earnest to the half-pay, or deadweigki^ 
as h is called. In the first place, it costs the nation verf 
nearly as much annually as the whole revenue of the king- 
dom amounted to at the time when his present Majesty was 
lorn. It amounts to twice as much, very nearly, as the whole 
of the sumr which is required to carry on the government of 
Ihe United States' of America, civil, military, and naval ; iiH 
i^hiding the interest of the debt of that country. Why, thev^ 
what ft monstrous tl^ng is here f During the last peace, thtt 
lalf-pay or dead weij^t did not amount to more than 900fiC0k 
tyear : msrw ft amouMs to nearer six miRfona than five I Let 
m, therefore, see, if w^can, upon wkai ptinekfle ii m that the 
itttSiMi in* feaded wiOt this intoferablebvrdeff. Those whe re* 
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ceive this pay are persons whose services are no longer waiiied 
by the country. The principle, upon which the pay is giveo> 
is stated to be, that it is a retaining fee f$r futmre 9arvieeSf 
and not a reward for past services. 1 beg you to mark this 
welly gentlemen. It cannot be a reward for past services ^ if 
it be, we live under the most odious tyranny in the world* 
For it is notorious, that every Ministry, whenever they .'please^ 
acratch any man's name, without cause assigned, out of the 
military and naval half-pay and pension lists. Thus, then, it 
is not a reward for past services, but a retaining fee for future 
services. And now, mark, I do beseech you, that none of 
these persons can ever be employed again, according to their 
own regulations ; for they have a military and naval academy^ 
filled with the sons and relations and dependents of the aris-« 
tocracy and clergy, out of which academies all the new officers 
are to come. Hitherto, indeed, officers have, sometinies^ if 
connected with the nobility and clergy, been taken from the 
half-pay ; but soldiers never are taken from the pensioa listf 
unless scratched out of it for some offence which they give to 
the Ministry or the magistrates. Very few have been taken 
from the half- pay to fill up vacancies ; and it is manifestly 
intended that the new officers shall be supplied from the aca- 
demies (of which I shall speak more fully presently) for the 
excellent purpose of breeding gentlemen and ladies for us to 
keep, while projects eternal are on foot to get the labouring 
and productive classes out of the country, on account of a 
pretended over population ! And, if these things be still to 
remain, will any one have the audacity to say that this will 
be a parliamentary reform > This I nvill say, at any rate ; 
that if these things be suffered to remain, while these northern 
towns have the power to choose men to represent them, that, 
which the |)ef)ple of these towns have hitherto suffered is 
nothing compared with that which they will deserve to suffer* 
, To give half- pay, as a retaining fee for future services, is 
the right principle on which to grant it ; for the parties re- 
c.eiving it may, under certain circumstances, be wanted, to 
hold themselves in readiness to serve again. As a reward for 
past services, it is as unjust as the granting of the retired 
allowances before mentioned. These men were not com* 
pelled to go into the army and the navy. They allege, that 
they have spent their best days in the service, and that it is 
too late now for them to take up any other pursuit in life.. 
Very well, but this is their own affair... If, imieed, they had 
been impressed into the army or navy, then the natioa would 
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be bound to support tbem for the rest of their lives^ and Ihi^ 
too» without being very scrupulous, as to the means they 
might -have of maintaining themselves ; but, if a man enter 
voluntarily into the navy or the army ; if the indulgence 
of his own taste^ if his desire to live without labour, if his 
vanity^ or anything else, induce him to enter into tliat way of 
life, and especially, which is almost always the cose, if he get 
into it in consequence of his own solicitation, and of some 
ondue influence being made use of to get him into the service, 
what claim has such a man to an hour's remuneration beyond 
the extent of that service } if I be asked how such a man is 
to live after he quits the service, or after he has been dis« 
charged from it, I answer, that he should have put that 
question to himself before he voluntarily, or by virtue of 
solicitation, got into it. He has been receiving, at least, four 
or five times as much as a private soldier, and he ought to 
have saved something during his service to keep him after- 
wards, if he chose not to go to work, just as other men dp* 
In short, he makes a bargain with the nation to serve it for 
80 much pay | he receives the pay punctually, as long as the 
service lasts ; and when the service has ended, whether from 
his own desire, or from the will of the employer, he ceases to 
have any just demand upon the nation on account of that 
service. To receive half*pay, forms no part of the bargain ^ 
it can form no part of it ; because he can, at any moment, 
be diSOEUsaed from the service at. the sole nod of the Ministry 
of the day ; he can be also scratched off the half-pay list at 
the sole will of the Ministry ; and in either case, without any 
cause assigned ; and that, too, upon the ground that the half- 
pay forms a retaining fee for future services, and- that the 
King can, at any time, tell the party that he has no longer 
any oceasion^or his services. If all other views- of the matter 
failed of producing conviction with regard to the justice of 
lopping off this heavy charge, this view of it would $ namely, 
that the military and naval half-pay and pensions being a re* 
taining fee for future services, what right has any man to 
complain that the nation gives up its claim on his services } 
It were a jest indeed for a man to say, You use me ill in not 
holding me bound to venture my life for you in future ! In 
Aort, the plea is a mere pretence for taking money out of 
the pockets of the people, and giving it to the sons and other 
relations and dependents of the aristocracy. That 's it, geu^ 
tlemen ; and it 's nothing, neither more nor less, but that. 
. But, gentleoMn, even at the risk of fatiguing you, I must 
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not here atop my remarks upon Utis^ aillfr of die^ dted*- 
weights This is iit>t a question of a (tw posmlt^ or-of* wftm- 
thousands^ orHundreds'of thousands^ of pounds. II*i8'at|«C9*' 
tion of millions a yean . It relate»to-a-largfertnmaal'8iHii'Oif ' 
money than is given in* parochial* aid' for cto relief' of ilio^ 
whole of the working- people of- the kingdom ; and* L bav« 
always reproached the-farmers', when 'I hove hud ibem 8ilitiBg> 
or standing before me^ for making' 80ch« an ontery aiMot the 
five millions a year* or thereabouts, whieh isali thnt is given 
really in relief of tlie poor^ whil^ they never ntter a word 
of complaint relative' to the '^greotersom given to* the dead*' 
weight; They rail eternally against tlie helpless labourera,iof 
whose -sweat 'they have had* the profit;* but not a word: ck> 
they say against the dead*weight, who* do' nothing bttt eat, - 
drink, and swagger ahent- the streets-and the roads« or sit af^- 
benches* of magistrates to transport men for what is oail^' 
poaching f and ill other cases to transport* them, or* irapriaeif- 
them for life ; and /o> infiid fitieton men- for evading tfaer- 
payment of taxes, out of whieh taxes come tlidr means' of' 
living in luxury^ or without work. 

Neverthdess, if the thing afforded us any ohanee- of 4sea *^ 
sation, I should be less disposed to presait upon yowr nolide^- 
font here is no cessation j thie> dead-weight foreea upon oiv 
mihda the reeoUeetion of the at (meesublime' and awful de^*- 
seription of St Faul> who (liaving spoken of the' burden of 
hb sins) exclaimed^ in allusion to ttie practice of- tying ikm* 
dead body of the murdered man* on tiiile back off the mur*- 
^erer, till he died alto from the stench^ '^ Who shall deliver' 
me from the - body* of this death ! *' T-hnsalso we-majF ewdaim 
with regard to this'dead^ weight. Who shall- deliver uaflom 
the body of tfiU death ! If, like annuities in general, tlie 
half*pRy ceased with the life of the party^ it wnuld be quite 
another matter: the sum wiould* have been reduced more than 
one^half, whereas theomount of-it is-now greater than it' was* 
the* year -affcerihe'close of'the warj Ibr^ in the first* pltu^ oten- 
have been allowed to sell their* half*p&y$ .M men have sold 
their half- pay to yoeiK^r men ; and, in the next plaeei the- 
widbws ^of half^pay officers have a pensiou ibr life^vand their 
children until they be' a certain number at years^of age^ so^ 
that' here ie at once a premium for matrimony, andv a pra^ 
mium for breetilng idlers at the expense of the indtastnous* 
•ciltssea, while my Lord' Uowick^ i» tormentbrg hie brilliant*, 
imagination for the meanaof gettingrthe iwerking'-people out' 
<if the country; ail theagrieuUuval diatresa, aeeording:|jO'him, 
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behk^'proctucedbfa surfilus population! So that this dead* 
^ireigliVis eternal; iniless the refornot fUrnish the shears to oat 
oir-'(he thread' of its existence. . . 

However, whale I insist that strict justice would ' demand 
thecaittiog of it ofiT entirely ^ and thai too, without sparioe;' 
any one. man or woman of tiie dead- weight; with whom i 
happen to be acqtiainted ; there are certain coses in whictt * 
that scrupuiout ezamiuaUan, which is spoken of in the pro« 
position^ woolcS result in a suggestion to continue the half pay, * 
and especially to officers of the navy. 'Ihe regulation of the 
last pence was, that officers who' had been wounded in the 
service,, and who had long served in dangerous situations, 
stionld' continue for life to receive their half pay. The 
widows, aiso^ of officers slain in the senrice, and of those who 
liad lost an eye or a limb, or had been otherwise severely 
wonnded in battle 5 these cases were provided for, and t 
woakt have these cases provided fbr in the present instance. 
Fbr, other than this, the generosity of the nation would not' 
suffer it to be niggardly upon this score, if its other burdens 
were taken off; and, fbr my own part, 1 should be willing to 
conttibate my share towards the half-pay to any officer that 
had been more than once in the f^ux of an enemy out of the' 
kingdom, and had: with that' enemy exchanged a shot' is* 
anger. From the widows of officers who had been serving 
nearly all tbei^ lives, the nation could not withhold their 
pensions or half-ply ;. but, besides the bad policy of the 
thin^';* besides the inevitable mischievonsness oftbe tendi 
ency ofgiving pensions to women married to officers after 
thty* become kcLlfi^a^f officert \ besides the stupid policy of 
this, tffe thing is so clearly unjust 5 it is so manifest a'robbery* 
of the lirduatriOtts classes; it is sach a barefaced and auda* 
cloas inaolt to the understauding ofr the nation, that a man 
who will give his vote for another, as' a member of ParHa* 
ment, without that other pledging himself most' solemnly to 
do his utmost to remove this o^ipression ; the man who will^ 
give* bis vote, without receiving this pledge, ought to be 
darned a slave by nature; and to be trampled under foot. 

We* now come to the last part of tiie first pro(K>siti6n ; 
namely ttie' salaries to b<$ paid to persons in- the Ministry, 
and other persons wanted to carryon'theafeirsof the couutry^ 
exctosively of the King' and his royal family \ for of these- 1 
shait hai^e to speak by-and-by. The proposition states that: 
these sslariet should' be^ if F could have my will, reduced to- 
the Aknericao standard \ imd'cousin Jbnathan shoukl no longer- 
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Ime to .tiMuitus with oiur dear government. And >vhy 9|ioald 
they not be so reduced } I defy any man to state a recuon^ 
why this government should not be as cheap or cheaper than 
that* This American standard is this, that the whole of the 
civil government of the United States, president, his minis-> 
tars, his auibaasadors, aod other ministers to foreign courts, 
aU the cl^rksj in all the offices ; the judges, and all other 
officers jaf courts of justice ; every person belonging to the 
civil gibvernmentj including those civil officers who direct the 
affairs of the army and the navy, including also the pay to the 
members of botii houses of congress, and all the expenses 
attending the holding of the session of the legislature, amount 
to a sum less than ONfi HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
TJIOUSAND pounds Stirling a year; while (hear it, you 
who are now to have the power of choosing members of Par- 
liament) Sir James Graham showed, that ONE HUNDRED 
A.ND THIRTEEN persons belonging to the privy council, 
and chiefly belonging to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
excluding the royal family and the bishops, some of whom 
belong to the Privy Council; he showed, the winter before 
last when he was out of place, that ONE HUNDRED AND 
TIHIRTEEN of these persons received, amongst them, annu- 
ally, SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
of the public money ^ and still he called the House of Com- 
mons, who permitted this, " the noblent assembly of freemen in. 
the werldf* which was certiunly true, if noUenessand freedom 
mean the taking of money away from the industrious people 
of the nation, great part of whom are pinched with want, and 
giving it to themselves, their relations, and dependents, to 
support them in idleness and luxury. Sir James still belongs 
tQ the noblest assembly of freemen in the world ; he is now 
one of the Privy Council himself 3 and even one of that select 
piu't of it which is called the cabinet ; and Sir Jambs, since 
tbis his tmnslatioa, has never uttered a single syllable about 
the 1 13» and about their 650>000/. 

. One ari»ument (impudently enough, to be sure) used, in 
order to afford a pretext for this heaping the public money 
upon these persons, under the name of salaries, is, that unless 
you give high pay you cannot have the benefit of high taleak 
in your service ; that even in the vulgar-minded transnctioos 
with the butcher, if you will have the best beef, you must 
give the best price ; and it has often been objected to my 
economising doctrines with respect to salaries, that I have 
always contended that the best beef was not only the best> 



but the cheapest in the end ; and this is not only correct, but 
I am ready to ftpply it to th6 subject of salaried } only, the 
misfortune to us is, that we do not get the best talents^ but 
the worst,' if we are to judge fh)m the efFects : we aire not 
suffered to go to the shop to picli out the best beef; we ar^ 
shutout by a monopoly: there is somebody to choose th^- 
mess for us ; and it is chosen precisely in that manner Wkld^ 
is calculated to give us the worst that can be fbund. Sonab 
years ago, when men in power were a little more light* 
hearted than they are at present, and very prone to be jocose^ 
in answer to our complaints on the score of salaries ; at the 
time when Canning set the House in a roar of laughter b]^ 
an alliterative jest in^ speaking of the ** revved and rupiured 
Ogden ; ** at tbe time when this despicable jester, who was 
at once as noisy and as hollow as a drnm, was calling the re* 
formers a ** hw degraded crew ; ** about the time, or a little 
before, a jest, which we find put forth by the late Mr. Wind* 
bam, and which I have related several times, was the standing 
answer to every one who complained of the squandering of 
onr money in high salaries. I'he jest consisted of a Story of 
a farmer who went up to London from the country, and 
having a very bad toothache, was taken to an expert operator, 
wbo whipped it out in a moment, giving the patient hardly 
any pain } but when he came to ask what he had to pay^ 
and the operator told him a guinea, he exclaimed ''. A guinea ! 
*' why, Tom the blacksmith of our village would have dragged 
*^ me all round the room by the head for a shilling ! '' This 
story was always followed with an applauding laugh by the 
bonourable persons in both houses, but they never had any 
man amoQgst them with sense and with spirit sufficient to 
tell them that they were not expert operaiors^ that they ia 
hd demanded the guinea instead of the shilling due to Tom 
tbe blacksmith ; for that no ignorant and clumsy blacksmith 
ever dragged poor chopstick round the room with more via* 
lence and less feeling than they have dragged this nation u^ 
and down and round about. No maxim is truer than that 
which tells us that we are to know the plant by its fruity and 
that men do not gather grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles. Look, then, gentlemen, at the fruit which we have 
gathered and are gathering from the salaries in question* 
Look at Peers Bill and its effects ; Brown-bread Bill of the 
year 1801 ; look at the laws for spending millions of English 
money in the Highlands of Scotland, to prevent emigra- 
tion, while money was actually expending at the same time; 
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lo* erase Ibe labourers ofrfii^aQd lo enigmte ! JjuokMibe 
]bill for pUtJtbig nut the snail paper mcine^ In the jrear 1J3S% 
look at the bill for dtawm^ it in agaki, passed 10 Hbe ^jear 
.18S6) look at the dreadful ruin lafiicted upon.liuiKdreds jff 
thousands of virtuous families, by ^e tossing .up andtpuUiog 
down the value of money $ lock at the blunder jifter bluB- 
Ider, the blind, the obstinate proceedings of these —expect 
^penafoTi f and, to cut short tlte detail, look si the vecen^ 
8cheme> actually put into the shape lof jl bill, and . passed by 
the House of Lords, for .putting a stop to Acts of arson.; to 
*put .a stop to the destruction of ricks by %T!^ by graotii^ 
licekte^ tofa/rmert^ to set guns and traps, to catch t the la- 
bourers by the legs, or shoot tbem through the body, and 
containing a provision, at the same time^ that the perraiasion 
to set these engines should be confined to ene/ostire9,,w^hile 
pine-tenths of the stacks are actuaUy standing in the open 
fields ! 

Look at all these things, gentlemen, and say, whether, if 
this nation had been in the hands of any thirteen chopsticks 
*at !«. './/.a day; or even in the hands of any thirteen ba« 
bii^, i.i any thirteen cradles in Manchester, blunders more 
gross, and mischiefs more deadly, could have been inflicted 
upon us. Bot, why need we bring any charges of this sort 
against them } They 'stand self-convicted ; they allow the 
country to be in a state, out of which they are unable to 
bring it. They allow that its state cannot be made worse : 
they allow that they know not what to do in Ireland. We 
saw one Minister actually driven from his place by .public 
indignation. Every man must acknowledge, and they theai- 
Selves do acknowledge, that they know not what is to hap- 
pen next 3 well, then, having now, for just forty long years, 
having had all the resources of this great and ..most 
favoured country at their absolute command ; having- had 
bur purses and our persons as completely in their power, as, 
taking the beautiful simile of St. PiLUL^ the day is in the 
jpower of the potter ;. having made war, having made peace, 
and having bemi victorious in tear too (or ' else ' ihej ' are 
the greatest vain-boasters that God ever made); having- 
done just what they pleased with this who^e kingdom; hav* 
ing abrogated innumerable 'ancient laws ; having made 
as many new acts as they pleased ; having made -ne^v* 
crimes without number; having punished our bodies as 
they liked; and, as to our property, having made so 
many liens upon it, that no.man has anything which he can 
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Uieae .t&kigs j and kavt^g. at. lasi copne to the ackoowkd^ 

'Xnent.tbatihey eani^AO'fttsthery wiUioutaa appeal io thepeo- 

ple^aod without having their «dvice aoclassiatance* how. can 

they now hav« the fiioej iugh a# ia tl^eir .blood, and.ao- 

cufitomed as they have heeo to aay and do what th^ like^, 

^how.mre th^y now to find^lie faee'to 4eU ua, that they are ''«a»- 

^pert operaian," snd that we a^e to continue to pay them high 

.aalariea^ in order ^that we may lead lives of securily ^aad 

•iiappuieas.? 

Xhere is one quality -belo^ing to them aovpeculiar as 
to deaerve partlciJu' notiee; <tlwt is to say, the quality 
of ^etti^ rieh thameelveay aBdvgping on increasing regu- 
larly ia- riches, wiule (the natioarr whose affairs they .noanagey 
liaa been gettii^ ^poorer and 4iouren Like the masceis 
.of our workhouses^ theirs piety, or something .^Ise, brings 
such a -biessing on them, and makes them so fortunate, 
that they, like the roaster of the hospital mentioned .in 
the Spanish comance (from whom,- if he had not been bound 
by an oaih of celihaey, I should really, be disposed to 
think that our rulers were descended^^ invariably got rich, 
by taking care of the ooneerAs of the .poor. If I had the 
time, and if I dared so nuich to^cespass upon that patience 
w which I 4iave too much trespassed already, I could 
^▼e a list of about one hundred of them off-hand, whose 
piety of thi» wri has produced most wonderful revolu- 
tk>na in Iheir state «f life. Not to mention the Duke of Wel- 
JUNovoK, who enjpys more from • tlie putdic purse uf Eng- 
land than the annual eost of the American president 
and all Jiis 'miaisters^and ambassadors and their secretaries 
and clerks, including, of course, the rental of the mon- 
strous ^rttit^f SfiVJfiN HUNDRED THOUSAND pounds 
sterlingTy-*^ A reward for those "viciordet^" as they ace 
called. 3 the effects of which are aU now swept away.; 
uot to <incDtion the monstrous • sinecures 4kf the late Marquis 
of BoosciNOBAii,4ind the present Marquis of Camvkn } not 
to mention the equally monstrous sinecures of G^uNisa and 
Lord -AoLmrnVj and the Wi}fBH4Ms, brotheis of Lord Eoas- 
iioiRr.^ iMMt to -mention > these things, nor to poke about 
after the estates which have -been purchased by the monfiy ^ 
look only 'Ut Lon« and -VjiNaiTT^aT. The former was 
a mere clerk 'vsomewhere or other* before he was made 
a secretaryof the treasury under Pitt ; and in that capa- 
city I Jkisttw him jiust thirty years agp. He is now a peer 
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-and is called Lord Farnborovoh, having a thumping es« 
tate, near that little village which is in Kent The same 
^county has the honour and happiness to contain a village 
which gives the title of Lord Bexlby to Vansittart. About 
thirty-four years ago^ Van regularly carried a britf bag 
to the court of quarter sessions in Berkshire ; but, Van, fol- 
lowing his high destiny, went up to London, and having 
written a pamphlet applauding the economy of Pitt, 
imd the war against France Van became a *' Commissionbk 
OF Scotch Herrings." From this he became a Secretary 
of the Treasury, under Addington; and under Liver- 
pool he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. This per* 
Bonage signalized his career by divers remarkable acts, 
two only of which I think it necessary to mention. In 181 1^ 
he moved, in the House -of Commons a resolution, stat* 
ing that a mte pottnd note and a shiiling were equal in value 
to a golden guinea *, and in 1819, he being still Chanc^lor 
of the Exchequer, the Government brought in a bill, 
founded on a report, which declared that a one-pound note 
and a shilling had never been worth a golden guinea sioce 
a period long prior to 1811. That Van should become a 
^ peer after this will surprise no man ; but what may reason* 
* ably surprise every man, and indeed fill every man with ad- 
miration, is the exemplary economy which must have 
marked the life of Long and Van, and all such fortunate 
persons! ''A penny saved is 'a penny earned^'* SiEiys the 
proverb ; and how saving these gentlemen must have been, 
then, to be able to purchase such fine estates ! They mighty 
indeed, have possessions of their own^ of which a than in 
xny state of life was not likely to be informed, but there 
presents itself to us another still greater subject of praise 
and admiration, namely, that, though possessed of such 
great pecuniary means, they humbled themselves to become 
mere clerks and '' commissioners of Scotch herrings/' 
from their anxious desire to assist in taking care that their 
beloved country was not cheated in any of its migktg pecuniary 
CransaetioBS. 

All this« however^ though tending greatly to mitigate 
tny hostility to high salaries, does not take out of my wishes, 
and out of my propositions arising from them, the part which 
describes a resolution to reduce salaries to the American 
standard ; without being enabled to enforce which resolution, 
i would not remain in the Parliament two years $ and 
without a pledge^ a distinct pledge, to support me with all 
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their might in ati endeavour to accomplish this object^ I 
would not receive even ftom the people of Mancnesier one of 
those seats which it will be m taeir power to oeetovv. 

We now come to the standing army : and the first question 
tiiat presents itself. to us here is, what we can want thui 
standing army for. We have already been at peace sixr 
teen years ; and every!:! me the Parliament either meets or 
senarates the King assures us^ from his own lips, that th^ 
continuance of peace with all the powers of the world becomes 
more and more certain. During the last peace Che regulair 
•army cost the nation less than one million of pounds in the 
year. It now, including everything, costs nearer eight 
millions. What, then, do we want this standing army for, 
which now consists of more than one hundred thousand 
men ? The common notion is, that it is wanted to support 
the Government; and I wish men had a clear conception of 
what the word g^)vernment means. Our Government is 
to be found in each county ; just as the Government of the 
United States is to be found in each state, with this difference, 
that their state governments are not near so expensive 
as our county governments are. Let us look at our county 
governnaents, however, which are, in their form and maur 
ner, stripping them of their abuses, just what they were 
seven hundred years aso, and are the very best govern- 
ments in this world. JVintt is government j and what is it^ 
business } Its business is simply to keep the peace ; to take 
care of men's persons and property, and to give to people aU 
the enjoyments which nature tenders to them, as tar as the 
mutual safety of the whole will permit. To effect these ob^ 
jects, vre have in each county a chief magistrate called ^ 
Lord-L#ieutenant, appointed by the King; he has deputy^ 
lieutenants appointed by himself; and that they are men of 
spirit we know from the circumstance of one of them havings 
called to account even a minister, who, poor man, seems to 
have felt the superiority of his antagonist. We have jusr 
tices of the peace in abundance, holding their petty sessions 
in every small district, and bringing their collective wis- 
dom to a sessions of the whole county once every quarter 
of a year. We have, in case of emergency, a sheriff to call 
out his passe^ to protect persons and property. The posse 
bein^ thought insufficient, we have one, two, or three 
battalion0 of militia in each county, ready to be called out 
By officers already appointed. This is the Government of 
England. This is English Government; and, in God's 
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name, what do we want with more ? What do we want 
^ith an army to cost us^ besides our county governments, 
iseven or e\s^t millions a vear? God has drawn the 
waters around us; and by all that he has done for us, seems 
to have said to us, **' Be wise and be virtuous, and be the 
** greatest, the freest, and the happiest people in the 
** world '*} what, then, gentlemen of Manchester, are we to 
cast these blessings from us? Are we impiously to reject 
what appears to be the commands of Providence itself ; and 
are we still, though left to choose for ourselves, to encum- 
ber ourselves with this standing army, with this burden, 
which presses us to the earth, and which exists in open viola- 
tion and defiance of all those {principles which were the 
guide of our free and happy forefathers? If you cannot rouse 
yourselves, so as to make a pledge to cast this burden and 
this disgrace from you, by these legal means, which the law 
will now so amply put into your hands, think not of me> 
but find some other to be the bearer of your irresolute and 
slavish behests. 

How many times were we promised that the long, bloody, 
devastating, cruel, and wasteful war which was waged against 
the republicans of France, should give us '* indemnity Jor ike 
past and atcurity for the future ?*' The distresses of the nation^ 
the unparalleled miseries of Ireland, the confusion in the 
affairs of the wisest and most punctual of men; the still 
enormous amount of the taxes, tell us whether we have gained 
indemnity for the past ; while the fires in the south, the me- 
nacing attitude of Ireland, the building of carriages to convey 
foot soldiers swiftly by land, and the existence of a standing 
army of a hundred thousand men, ask our rulers in a voice 
of angry thunder, whether they have given us security for the 
future. Go and ask the parson in Ireland ; go and ask the 
big farmer in Norfolk or in Wiltshire, who, most likely, was 
a yeomanry- cavalry man, for the purpose of keeping down 
jacobins and levellers, whether the wars of ^itt, Dundas, and 
Grekville, of Addington, Perceval, and Liverpoui., whe- 
ther the victory of Waterloo, to celebrate which they roast- 
ed whole sheep and whole oxen; go now, and ask them^ 
when they are sleeping with their clothes on by night, and 
have watches to wake them, in case of danger ; ask them, 
whether the tears and the victories have brought them security 
for the future ? 

Blackstone, the great teacher of our laws, though a court 
sycophant, tells every student that the laws and constitution 
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"of England know nothing of astanding soldier ; that those 
laws hold barracks, inland fortresses, and everything tendings 
to naake the soldier a character different from the citizen, in 
abhorrence ; that those laws, in their very principle, forbid 
any thought of keeping the soldier in a state of separation 
from the people; that, when men have arms put into their 
hands, and are embodied for the purposes of war, they ought 
to be disbanded, and become citizens again the moment the 
war is over ; that the character of a soldier can never be per- 
manent consistently with the laws of England ; that the citi- 
zen becomes a soldier only fof'a temporary purpose^ and then 
retarns to his character of citizen again ; and that^ in what- 
ever country there is a permanent standing army, there can 
never be, and never was, anything worthy of the name of 
public liberty. 

Well then, gentlemen, this is not an " institution of the 
'Country*' at any rate. I am not here recommending any- 
thing hostile to the institutions of the country, unless the 
^reat teacher of our laws knew not what those institutions 
*vere. 

But, as if our rulers were determined to leave nothing un<* 
-done, in order to make the Government of England precisely 
the contrary of that which Blackstone says it is, not only have 
they made a permanent standing army, in time of peace; not 
only are they in time of peace continually augmenting that 
arroyt not only do they by the means of barracks^ fortresses^ 
depots, and other establishments, carefully keep the soldiers 
separated from the people; not only have they made it death 
by the law, in any man to attempt to seduce a soldier fron^ 
his duty; not only do they keep up the enormous half- pay "^ 
not only have they numerous bands of military officers ON 
FULL PAY, and engaged in no service at the same time^ 
which they call UNATTACHED officers ; not only these 
have they done, and these things they do, but they have 
establishiiients for the purpose of taking children from their 
homes at a very tender age, keeping them shut up in what 
they call a military academy, which is an enormous build* 
ing", standing in the midst of the wildest heath in the king«4 
dorckf at a great distance from all the habitations of men, ther6 
to be cut off from the rest of the people, to have their mimU 
formed in a purely military mould ; to imbibe no feelings in 
eommon with the people at large, taken so young as to require 
nurses to attend them ; an establishment, in short, the very 
outline of which conveys to the mind of every man who con«» 
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tem{)lates it, a complete conviction with regard to the motires 
from which this establishment was made. 

If some one^ when Blackstone first pabltshed the book of 
his Commentaries, had told him not to be too positive, for 
that one Pitt, and one Grbnvillb, and one PaaCBVAL, would 
arise, who would establish academies blowing all his English 
constitution to the air, what would he have said? Without, 
however, stopping to answer this question, you shall know 
what£ say, gentlemen 3 that is this, that I will be the repre- 
sentative of no body of men who will not pledge themselves 
to support me with all their might, in my endeavours to cause 
these academies to be put down, and to cause a legal sale of 
the materials of which they are composed, to go towards a 
fimd for the liquidation of the debts alleged to be due to the 
fundholders. 

It is not a small aggravation of the evil of these last- 
mentioned establishments, that the expenses of them are 
defrayed out of the general taxes raised upon the nation, and, 
as none but the sons of the rich, or the dependents of the 
rich, can, in the nature of things, be admitted into these aca- 
demies, the middle and working class are here compelled to 
pay for the education of the sons of the rich and their depen- 
dents, and, as all the future commissioned officers of the 
army are to come out of these establishments, a private 
soldier never can again become a commissioned officer, so ' 
that the immense sums of money which we pay on this 
account are not only for the purpose of educating the sons ' 
of the rich and their dependents, but, in effect, for securing | 
the exclusion of our own children from all possibility of ever \ 
shining in military rank, honour, and emolument, however 
distinguished their conduct, their genius, or Uieir valour. In 
this academy, as the accounts laid before Parliament tell 
us, there are nurses, teachers of French, teachers of music, 
teachers of dancing, teachers of drawing, teachers of gram* 
mar, and of arithmetic; so that, gentlemen, without the 
smallest misrepresentation or exaggeration, here are mul^ 
titudes of the sons of the nobility and clergy and gentry, 
and the dependents of these, educated in the most open 
manner, out of those taxes, nine tenths of which are paid by 
the middle classes and the working people of this country. 
Gentlemen, the Reform Bill is a deception } it is mere sham; 
it is a mere thing wherewith to cheat the people, unless 1 
k send men having a firm determination to use their utmost 
endeavours legally to put down these monstrous abuses. 



For my own futrt, great honour as I should deem it to be 
chosen to represeBt the people of Manchester, provided they 
were ready to pledge themselves to labour with me, with all 
their heart and all their soul, for the effecting of these ob- 
jects, I say over and over again, that I would reject, as 
nothing' worth, their election of me, if they were willing for 
these things to continue. It has been my lot, my very 
honoarable lot, to produce great effect, by every literary 
effort of my life, i stand now in this state^ and never will 
I sink down into insignificance: a great change shall b« 
produced, a very great change *, one that will completely 
renovate the nation ; one that will, in a short time too» 
make it what it once was, and what it always ought to have 
been* To see this accomplished, and by peaceable means, 
is a desire more ardent than any that ever before found its 
way into my heart 5 but if I find that there exist not the 
means of accomplishing this, my name shall never be asso- 
ciated with any of the miserable shufflings by which the 
accoBiplishriient of this object shall be prevented. 
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2Bth December, 1831. 

€uiTl.EMBM OF MaNCHRSTBR, 

It is my business this evening to submit to you the rea- 
sons upon which the fourth and fifth propositions are 
foanded, and to endeavour to convince you that the measures 
described in them are just and practicable. I will first read 
thein to you again. 

4, To abolish tithes of every description ; to leave to 
the clergy the churches, the church-yards, the par- 
sonage houses^ and the ancieut glebes ; and, for the 
rest, leave them to the voluntary contributions of tile 
people.. 

5. To take all the vest of the property commonly called 
church- proper ty$ all tlie houses, lands, manors, tolls, 
rents, and real property of every kind, now pos- 
sessed by bishops, cbapAers, or other ecclesiasticid 
bodies, and all the mtsappUed property of corporate 
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bodies of every sort ; and also all the property ealled" 
crown-lands, or crown -estates, including that of the 
Duchies of Corn wall and Lancaster; and sell them all, 
and apply the proceeds to the discharge of the debt 
which the late parliaments contracted with the fund- 
holders. 

I shall have to show, by-and-by, that, without the adoption 
of these measures, a reform of the Parliament must be a 
jQere empty sound; that, though the rest of the propo- 
sitions ought to be adopted, it is absolutely, necessary that 
these two should be adopted, and strictly acted upon ; be- 
ciiuse, without this, it will be impossible to provide the 
29eans for carrying into effect the measures which I recom- 
XQend with regard to the national debt» the subject of which 
I am to discuss to-morrow, evening. With any show of jus- 
tice and humanity, this debt cannot be got rid of without an 
abolition of the tithes, and without an application of the 
other property of the church, as it is called, to the purpose of 
liquidating such paints of the debt as ought to be liqui- 
dated. 

Many gentlemen present will recollect,, that the first time 
that a proposition was openly made, and in print, for 
meddling with the revenues of the church, was in a petition 
of the county of Norfolk, in the month of January, 1823. 
Many gentlemen here present will remember, that that 
memorable petition, which I had the very great honour of 
being permitted to draw up, and to present to the meeting, 
"Was passed almost unanimously in an open meeting, fairly 
assembled, in that very great and spirited county; that,. 
Vpon the appearance of this petition, which also contained a 
proposition for a g^reat revluction of the interest of the debt, 
the whole of the London press appeared to be in a state of 
absolute commotion ; that the parsons called me '' infidel^' 
nubile the fundholders called me '^ robber,*' not appearing to 
perceive that I myself was in a situation of life which ex- 
onerated, me from the payment of tithes, and that, at any 
rate, I myself owed but a very small portion of the debt > 
and not appearing to perceive also, that, if there were Infi- 
delity and robbery ia the proposition, the whole o£ the 
county of Norfolk, farmers, tradesmen, and working people,, 
•who met in the great hall of St. Andrew's, at Norwich, were 
infidels and robbers^ Nevertheless, the London papers ran^ 
Vfiih accusations against me particularly, laying the whol& 
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blame upon my poor shoulders ; and, in the fulness of their'^ 
huimmity, ascribed the sanctioning of the petition to the 
delusion practised by me upon the simple people of Norfolk. 
Above all things, this proposition relative to the property 
of tlie church, was represented as *' tciU and vitionary,** It 
was called unjust, cruel, ferocious, diabolical, but utterly 
emiempiible at the same time, on account of its wild and 
visionary character. Now, gentlemen, what is the language 
of these same newspapers now ? It is very well knownfo you 
9II; or, at least, to those who have done me the honour to 
read my writings for some years past, that 1 have constantly 
endeavoured to press upon the minds of my readers, that the 
passing of enclosure bills, and the mouldine; of several 
farms into one, together with the operation of the tithe 
system, had gone on rendering the lot of the labourers 
worse and worse, and that it would finally reduce them to 
the necessity of breaking forth into acts of violence, or sub- 
mitting to a life very nearly approaching that of starvation. 
My readers of long standing will recollect, that when that 
impudent old sinecure placeman, and formerly purser in the 
navy, old George Rose, used to cite the increase of the num- 
ber of inclostire bills as a proof of the prosperity of the 
country, and of the goodness of the Government, I said 
these bills were laying the sure foundation of misery to the 
country, and adding to the chances of a final violent over- 
throw of the state. With regard to large farms, I have 
always contended, that they were a species of monopoly 
growing up out of the system of fictitious money ', and that, 
at last, if not put a stop to in time, they would produce two 
classes in agriculture, haughty masters, and work people 
whom they would deem their slaves j the natural result of 
which would be a violent contention between the two at last, 
and something like a general convulsion. Within the last 
ten years, the evil having gone on increasing in magnitude, 
the debt and other causes of taxation having so enormously 
increased in weight, in consequence of the doubling of the 
value of money by Peel's bill 3 within these ten years, I 
have contended that some great branch or other of expen- 
diture must give way 5 that the debt was the thing first to 
give way 5 and that, yet, common decency, very ordinary 
morality and conscience, would not suflFer that to be totally 
extinguished, until the emoluments had been taken froia 
the aristocracy and the clergy ^ and that, therefore, resort 
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must be had to the property commonly called church*pro* 
perty. 

Now, gentlemen, these are opinions which I have been 
promulgating for the last five- and-t wen ty years at the least, 
as will be seen from those pages whieh will remain to be 
read for many years yet to come. With regard to the 
church-property, my opinions, openly expressed, are of 
about ten years standing. During these five-and-twenty 
years, Brougham's best possible public instructors have been 
constantly inculcating the great benefit of new inclosures 
of wastes, as they call them 3 the greater benefit still of 
putting many farms into one; the monstrous injustice of 
touching the property of the church 3 and they have been, 
without measure and without mercy, censuring my opinions, 
whenever they thought them worthy of anything beyond 
expressions of contempt. All this is well known to many 
gentlemen now present, to whom it is equally well known 
that these best possible public instructors have all of a suddea 
changed their tone, and are now far more vehement than I 
ever was, in censuring the greediness of landlords and 
farmers, in stripping the labourers of the wastes } far oiore 
vehement in censuring the monopoly of farms 3 and conning 
almost up to my mark in recommending the abolition of the 
tithes, and the seizure of the other church-property for public 
uses. If I had a bundle of their recent broadsheets, and 
dared so far to trespass upon your time as to runomage up 
their rubbishy columns, I could occupy ten evenings as 
long as this, in merely reading passages from these papers 
in confirmation of what 1 have heard said. 1 will content 
myself, however, with reading a passage from the Morning 
Chrotiicle^ and from the pen of the editor of that paper, of only 
four days ago ; namely, Saturday last, the '24th of this 
month of December, in the following words : — " The first 
*' effect of throwing several farms into one was favourable 
'' to cheap production. But the demoralization of the 

V labourers was not calculated on. No man can possess 
'' property in security, with a demoralized population around 

V him. The labourer who, while independent, was honest, 
*' now steals without scruple. The farmer finds this to his 
*' cost, when he casts up his accounts. We must retrace our 
" steps 3 and the landholders, who have robbed the labourers 
'* of their little possessions, must be made to contribute to 
'* their emancipation. The real and the able-bodied poor must 
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V be diatingaished from each other ; and where there is a 
^' redundancy of able labourers, land mu9t be aUotttd to the 
*^ supemHmerarin. But without an alteration in the tiiket 
^' as well oi ike poor ty$iem, all attempts to benefit thet 
'* poor will be fruitless. A tkwough reform u requiredm 
" And at »oon as the Reform Bill u carried^ that great curse 
" of the country — the tithe ta»^-mu$t be placed on a raiioaml 
"footing:' 

It is not true that throwing several farms into one was 
&vottFable to cheap production, lliat is not true, except 
cheap production mean cheapness to the monopolist, and dear-* 
ness to the rest of the community. But now they havo 
discovered, then, that this amalgamation of farms tends to 
demoralize the labourers ; and this man says that no man cair 
possess property in security, with a demoralized people around 
him. What a vast improvement we have made in words I 
1 do not know vfhBtdemoralized means ^ but, if it mean empiy^ 
bellied^ it is a very proper word to make use of in this case; 
for, not only cannot a farmer, or landholder, or any other 
person, possess property in security, with empty-bellied la«« 
bonrers around him, but I contend that he ought not to. 
possess it in security, surrounded with labourers who have 
aot a sufficiency of food ; and it is not stealing to take, with- 
out scruple^ that which is necessary to sustain life. Gentle* 
men, I am aware that this assertion of mine will startle 
some persons ; but I am sure that it will startle no one who* 
is well acquainted with the law of either God or maa ^ for^ 
according to all the laws laid down by God himself, accord- 
ing to the canon law, the common law, and the statute law 
of Gngland, it is not criminal stealiog for a man to take 
food or raiment, and no matter from whom, if the persoa 
himself be not in absolute want, if such ttiking be necessary 
to fMreserve the taker from perishing with hunger or with 
cold. I wish to be very explicit upon this subject : it is a 
matter which all persons of property ought clearly to under^ 
stand : I say, then, that if a man, and the same applies to 
wcwien, boys, and girls, be in want of food and raiment necea*- 
sary to sustain life, and if he cannot obtain the food and rat* 
meat by supplicataops to private persons, or by hisappli« 
eatton to parochial authorities, he is fully justified in taking 
ihnt which he wants for tlie purpose just mentioned, in what* 
ever house or place he may find it, and that this justificatlott' 
he hnA, in the tews of God, in the decisions of the ^sthctaof. 
Die Ghrlstiaa dittcefa in the decteioaA <tf aU th»creatctvi^i 
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lians, and in the letter^ as well as the practice^ of the canonf 
Jaw, the common law, and the statute law of England. The 
poor-laws of England, provided they be put into practice. 
Strip him of all excuse for this sort of taking ; but, if it 
"were to happen that those laws were to fall into disuse, or to 
be set at defiance by the parochial officers, the right of taking 
would revert to every man in such a state of deplorable want. 
And this doctrine 1 am ready to maintain, in the face of all 
the clergy and all the lawyers of England. So that this 
writer of the Morning Chronicle may talk about stealing as 
long as he pleases ; it is no stealing to take under aucb 
circumstances ; for, as Solomon says, in the 6th chapter of 
Proverbs, I think it is, and the 30th and 31st verse, "Men 
^* do not despise a thief, if he ste^ to satisfy his soul 
*' when he is hungry." Very strang^^hat men should 
not despise a thief : and both the Catholic Bible, and the 
learned Grotius, who was a Protestant, say that the word> 
thief was not in the Hebrew text, but that it was, " We do' 
not despise a man:'* and as to the word steal, it only^ 
xn^ant secretly taking : and, to be sure, it would be mon- 
fitrous indeed, and mankind would be monsters, if they were 
to maintain that the persons of property of any community 
had a right to withhold the means of existence from even 
any one soul in that community. 

' But here we have, at any rate, a confession that the scheme 
of throwing several farms into one has produced great evil ^ 
and that we must *' retrace our steps." This is a great decla- 
ration 3 for it means that we are to throw open the enclosures 
again 5 make allotments of land to supernumerary labourers j 
make tJiem compensation for the *' robbery *' that the land* 
owners have committed upon them ! 'Tis not I that wrote 
this, getitlemen : God preserve me from so doing ; for, on a 
charge of sedition, how soon would the sagaciours Denman 
bave me by the heels were I to write in this manner ! I 
iFerily believe that we shall have small farms again : and 
if I did not believe it, I should not care a straw what became 
of the country 3 but this is not to be effected by the grovelHng" 
means which writers like this appear to have in view. But 
we now come to the great matter of all y tbk tithbs ! 
This gentleman tells us, that all attempts to benefit the poor 
wiU.be un«availing, unless there be un alieration in the tithe- 
w^Um !' It is quite amusing to observe this fresh source of 
anoaety with these publle instructors. I have known them 
for thirty ]Fears, for unfeeliiig revikrs of the labouring poor. 
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and particularly the writer on whose writing I am now ob^ 
serving ; for ten years at least I have known him for a pro^ 
poser of harsh and cruel measures towards this best description 
of persons in the country : I have known him for a prater 
about $urplu8 popuialion; I have known him for acondemner 
of premature marriageM; I have known him to recommend, 
like the hard-hearted and welUpald Thomas Walker, Esq., 
of Lambeth, to leave the poor to their own resources, and 
hanging them if they take, in order to preserve their lives ; I 
have known him for a reviler of the famous act of Queen 
Elizabeth j I have known him for a recommender of driving 
the poor from the estates of the nobility in Scotland and in 
Ireland ; 1 have known him for an advocate of compuUory. 
emigration ; 1 have known him for an advocate of the atro^ 
cious proposition to sell the dead bodies of the poorest of the 
poor, and thereby to terrify those that were alive from putting 
themselves into the hands of hospital- keepers, and keepers 
of workhouses : all this I have known of these be$t pombie 
public instructors, and of this one in particular : and now L 
find him anxious above all things to improve the situation of 
the poor. Gentlemen, you know I dare not say that the fires 
have done good, and I do not say it, therefore ; but 1 must 
be an idiot not to see that it u the (ires, and the very just 
alarm excited by that dreadful and irresistible mode of taking 
revenge, that have produced such a wonderful change in this^ 
very hard-hearted man. 

However, all attempts are vain, he tells ,us, to benefit the* 
poor, unless there be an alteration in the tithe system. There* 
is, he tells us, a thorough reform required ; and that as soonr 
as the Reform Bill is carried, that great curse of the country, 
the TITHE-TAX, must be placed on a rational footing.** 
What a rational footing may mean, according to his view of 
the ouUter, I cannot tell. But it must include a taking of 
some part, at least, away from the parsons. This is worthf 
of particular attention. The alteration of which he speak? 
can do no earthly good to the labourers, unless it cause the 
parson and his family to take less of the produce of the land 
than they now take. ' What can be the use of composition, or 
oommutation, or of any other measure, unless the parson 
take less than he now takes ? How am I, being a farmer, 
rendered better able to give sufficient wages to my labourers 
by the parson ceasing to take in kind, the corn, the wool, 
the wMd, the ealves, the pigs, the eggs, the milk, the lambs, 
the epples^ and tHe cabbages, and all other things) how am 
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I to be rendered better able to pay lay labourers flulflcient 
wages by the persons ceasing to take ttiese in kind, and by 
taking the full vUueof them in money > If a man oome tome, 
to take away any thing that I have, what do I gain by pre- 
vailing on him not to take the thing aw»y, if he compel me 
to give him the full worth of the thing in money ? Ikit there 
is this further disadvantage in giving him a money-right $ for, 
whether i have crop or no crop, he comes and demands the 
money 3 and the money-^daim gives him a right over me as 
a creditor ; a right to take my goods and seize my person ^ a 
right which the law of tithes never yet conferred. 

In short, gentlemen, by ^' rational footing,*' this writer 
must mean taking part at least of the tithes from the clergy ; 
and what principle is there which will sanction the taking of 
a part, which will not sanction a taking of the whole r and, 
indeed, there is no other scheme which has anything rational 
in it : it is a case in which there can be no compromise ; 
and if you were to attempt a compromise, you would instantly 
get into confusion. To give the parsons the use and com- 
mand of the churches 5 the control over the church-yards ; 
all their present authority, as far as relates to these matters ; 
to give them the parsonage-houses, and the glebes of ancient 
endowment ; and for the rest, to leave them to the voluntary 
contributions of their parishioners for everything beyond the 
fees to be settled and determined by law: tliis would be 
placing the concern on a rational footing 5 on a really rational 
footing; and I am quite satisfied, that it would be a change 
great^ beneficial to the working clergy of the church, and 
to the religion of the church itself. 

Having to maintain the proposition which I have just read 
to you ; having expressed my determination to forego any 
honour that may be tendered to me, unless. those who tender 
it pledge themselves to support me in endeavouring 4a 
accom^^lisli the purpose described in the proposition, it is 
incumbent on me to show that that which I propose is J9m€: 
that there is nothing in the proposition that is- contrary to 
tihe law and usage of the nation ; but, as a thing may not be 
strictly just, though agreeable to law and usi^ey it is ittcmi^ 
bent on me to show that it is just in itself $ that it is not 
cmel 'y that is to say, unnecessarily severe. But before I 4o 
^fhis, and in order to remove all suspieioo that I hwve any- 
sectarian feeling of hostility to the church itself, I thsak it 
rights as I have always thought upon similar occasioas, to p«t 
^mvard my fair and undei^ible |>r^eiisioaff ofoa thte 
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In the first place then, I vn» bred and born in the Church of 
Ei^Umd aft by law established ; that I have never, in word 
or deed, called in question the truth of its doctrines^ or tk» 
apostolical origin of its worship ; that I have never, in a&|f 
way whatsoever, impugned any of its creeds $ and that 1 have 
sever joined, or leaned towards any dissent from it. But^ 
gentlemen, say orthodoxy has a far better testimony in ita 
Sivour than any professions that I can put forth, however so« 
lemn ; for some years ago, it is pretty nearly twenty. Bishop 
Burgess, then Bishop of St. David's, and now Bishop of Sa« 
Usbury, declared in a letter, published in the form of a 
pamphlet, with his name to it, and addressed to Mr. Belsham, 
that, of all ike laymen of the Ckurchof Engiand^Mr, CobbtU 
appeared to be the imly true son of that ckurek. 

Having thus established, as I tliiok, my impartiality, at 

least upcn this sublet, I proceed to maintain the legality and 

justice of taking away the tithes. The whole of the tithes 

collected by the clergy and lay*impropriators in England, 

leaving Ireland out of the question for the present, Arthcr 

Young, more than forty years ago, estimated at five millions 

a year. Suppose them to be worth that now, and 1 suppose 

them to be worth a great deal more* Alexander Baring, in 

the first session of 1830, stated the revenues if the church 

to amount to TEN MILLIONS A YEAR. It is possible 

that all these estimates may be incorrect ; but certain it is» 

that the tithes amount to a very great sum. Now it never 

oan be believed that this large part of the produce of the land 

was intended to be given to persons who should have the 

name of being ministers of a dmrch, and who should not 

render services in some degree proportioned to the amount 

of the thing given. It was property belonging to the nation^ 

and given for the support of the nooraliiy and religion of the 

people. The legislators who made this disposition of tbe 

pro|]€rtyy must have believed that it would be employed in a 

way ta induce the people to go to the churches, thece to have 

iaeulcated in their minds those principles which would tend 

to make then good towards men, and duti&il towat ds -Giod If 

this were not the motives -of those who gave the tithes^ 

to thia idmrch, th^ were hypocritical and profiigaite tyrants.} 

and if it were their metxve, as it certainly must have been^ 

the ealablishment has net answered the purpose im which the 

Mies, were given to it. It has not answered the purpose; 

far 4o we net ail luBoiV) that net one tenth part of the people 

srar e«ler tiw 4oeta o£ (lie draMfaes^ whiie.^ meetii^ 
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houses are crowded in every town and every village ? Thier 
oause of this has been, not the fondness of the people for 
strange doctrines 5 not a want of piety by any means ; for inr 
itpite of everything, the mass of the people are the most 
religious in the world, those of the United States not excepted. 
There is scarcely a parish in the kingdom, however small, ia 
which we do not find one or more chapels of some sort 
er other, established by private and voluntary contributions ; 
and these chapels are crowded, while the parish churches are 
empty. Be the cause, however, what it may, this is the 
fact, and in this fact we have the proof, that the establish- 
ment has failed of its object ; and that some great change 
with regard to it is necessary, to make it once more efficient, 
if ever it be to be efficient, for the purposes of religion. 

The fault is not, generally speaking, with those who do 
the work of the church 3 but with those who receive its re^ 
venues. The working clergy of the Church of England, are^ 
perhaps, taking them us a body, as good men as any in the 
worlds but those who have the beneiices it is^ who have 
destroyed the respect and veneration for the church; it bein^ 
quite impossible for men to venerate an establishment whiclt^ 
gives to one man the labour, and to another man the profit ; 
it being quite impossible that men should remain attached 
to an establishment in which the example of the teachers 
gives the lie direct to all their precepts. 

Thus far as to the utility of the establishment, and the ac— • 
cordance of its effects with the intention of those by whom 
the establishment was made; but now as to the law aud' 
justice of taking away the tithes. As to the law, we must 
first look into the oriyin of the tithes themselves. Wheir 
we talk of taking them away and applying them to public- 
purposes, we are answered by the astounding assertion, that 
they are as much the property of the clergy and of the lay-* 
impropriators, too, observe; that they are as much their 
property as any man's farm-house is his property ; and, I 
remember that the debut of Mr. Stanley in the House of 
Commons was marked by his making this very assertion* 
Now the fact is this, that the tithes, and that every otlier 
species of church-property, if traced back to their foundation, 
will be found to have been granted for purposes of charity ; 
that, in every instance, the grant was made in the name of 
charity $ that, in fact, they were grants for the pun>ose of 
supplying the fiiithful> not only with spiritual food, but witfap 
m^os for providing for their bodily wonts; axtd that the^ 
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practice of these charities was established from the beginnings, 
and the order of deacons was instituted for the purpose of 
miperintending the tables at which the poor were fed. We 
have an order of deacons Jn qur church still ; but doe? 
ever any one hear of any tables at which they superin- 
tend the feeding of the poor from the produce of the- 
tithes and other property of the church ? The Apostles j. 
in imitating the regulations of Moses, to prevent men- 
dicity and misery^ collected alms, in order to relieve the 
poor. As the church advanced, the part that was taken by 
the ministers was considered merely as the necessary 
means of preserving their lives, and not even as a remunera* 
tion for services, because that which they had freely re- 
ceived, they were freely to give ; and, accordingly, St. Pauf 
supplied himself with necessaries out of the fruit of his 
labour. This was the foundation of all landed and other 
property when it came to be bestowed upon the Christian 
church in every part of the world 5 but our church seemr 
to have wholly lost sight of this, the origin of its property : 
it seems to regard it as mere worldly property, held by 
law j held by the laws of man, and by no other laws, and to 
be used, as other property is, solely for the benefit of the 
possessor, he being at liberty to carry it away from the 
parish in which it is raised, and spend it in iSL James's- 
street, up at London, at Bath, at Brighton, at Paris, at 
ROHB, or in shooting or fox-hunting. 

However, since they will have it that they hold it by law ; 
since they will call the church, the church by law estab- 
lished, that will relieve us from a great deal of the trouble 
which we should have to take in order to prove that tithes of 
all descriptions are the property of the public and the poor. 
Fori if they have it* by law, it must be by statute-law ; and, 
then, we look back to this statute law, aikd there we find 
that the first statutes on the subject of tithes and all church- 
property, indeed, declare in the most strong and distinct 
terms, that this property belongs to Holy Church in trust 
for the poor ; that this property and this trust* are sacred ; 
and that no law shall ever be made to alienate the property 
or enfeeble the trust. When,' at a later period, we find that' 
parochial tithes had been appropriated to ecclesiastical' 
communities, and vicars {vicariis) had been placed in the 
parishes to supply the place of the rectors ; and when, iii 
Gdnseijcience c^ the^ impropriations or withdrawings, the 
iricarsi in* fame places, were left with an insafffieiency to«. 
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enable them to relieve the poor ia a proper manner ; thea 
we find the statute law interfering^ and ^compelling the 
impropriators to leave in such parishes a sufficiency of such 
tithes for the relief of the poor and the indigent. So that, 
if they will have law fur ft^ here is the b^inning of the 
statute law. 

Thus things stood when the Proiesfant Reformation came. 
Then came a series of statutes^ or acts of parliament, relative 
to ti^ church-property ^ and act after act, meddling with 
It more and more ; these acts finally created this Church 
of England as ''by law established : *' and these acts, all 
taken together, took away, in spite of Magna Charta, in 
spite of the solemn ratification of it, ut the beginning of 
every reign of perhaps twenty kings successively ^ in spite 
of the canon law, which had been in force for a thousand 
years at that time or thereabouts 5 in spite of the famous code 
of £dward 1. 3 in spite of the common law, which had existed 
ill all its force from the time of AlfreJ ; in spite of all 
these, and in defiance of the word of God itself, came the 
series of acts of parliament bcfurc-mentioned, — took away 
all the church-property from out of the hands of Ca* 
tholic priests, and out of the hands of Catholic ecclesiastical 
corporations ; and gave this property partly to a Protestant, 
and a married clergy, and partly to mereiat^men, after which, 
last, to talk of sacrilege is a mockery such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. Well, then, since the law could handle 
this property in this manner ; nay, it did a great deal more 
than this, for it seized the property of private chantries or 
chapels, which were, to all intents and purposes, private pro- 
perty, and had never been other than private property; it 
seized besides, the property of guilds and fraternities, which 
had been established for the purpose of protecting dififerent 
trades and callings : the law could do all this 3 the King and 
the two Houses of Parliament found themselves invested 
with legitimate power to do all these things 3 not only 
to take away all the property of the church from men 
of one religion, and give part of it to priests of another re-* 
ligion and part of it to laymen ; but to do an act which, 
would be equal to the seizing of all the Methodist and other 
dissenting chapels of this day, and selling the ground on 
which they stand, and seizing upon all the eodowmeots of 
8vch meeting-houses and chapels. 

• WeUv then, if the King, and the Paiiiaoieiit could do this, . 
aad dMNt too In those rude aod unpolished tineft whea tb^. 
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scboolmaeter had not yet been abroad, surely a King and 
Barliameot can now take the same property wherever it is 
to be found ; surely it can take all the same church-property, 
whether in the hands of clergy or laymen, and dispose of it 
as it pleases. Indeed, the ParliameiU has always had a control 
over it ever 8ira:e the church and the Parliament co-existed | 
for the Parliament interfered to prevent the impropriatorsi 
when they were eccletiastical corporations, from withdraw-^ 
ing from the parishes so much as not to leave a sufficiency 
for the relief of the poor. The tithes were, according to the 
rules on which the Christian Church of England was founded, 
to be divided thus : one third part of the amount of them 
was to be distributed amongst the necessitous by the 
priests, who were enjoined to make the distribution wiih 
ikeir own hands, ** in charity, mercy, and humility.'* They 
do little of this now, certainly ; and they plead the exemption 
given them by law. They say that theirs is a church different 
from the church that so distributed the tithes j and, God 
knows, very different it is. When the change took place, and 
this law church was established, those who had seized hold 
Qf the property which was before the patrimony of the poor,. 
Tery soon ceased to afford the poor any relief at all. The 
short and true history of the thing is this : a full third part 
of all the real property in England was held in trust 
by the priests, and by the abbeys, priories, and other con- 
Teolical establishments, for the benefit of the poor ; and 
there never was, and never could be, except in extremely 
extraordinary instances, anything like misery in England. 
At the reformation, the King and the aristocracy, agreeing 
together, seized upon the whole of this property, put monied 
persons and their families into the livings,- reserving the 
appointment of the parsons to themselves, and dividing 
amongst them all the estates belonging to the convents, and 
also a large part of the great tithes. Thus, therefore, they 
fay that they have these things by law. Who denies it ? We 
know that they have them by law, and that it is our duty 
to obey the law ^ but has the law by which they hold 
them set aside Magna Charta, and all the laws of England 
of a thousand years' standing \ Surely we may pass another 
law to set aside ttiis, their law, which is not yet of three 
hundred years' standing. 

With regard to the right, therefore, that the Parliament 
has to pass the law which I propose, not one single syllable 
more need be said* But. in order ^ to show that the Par* 
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liament da still possess the clear right of ^bing thfs, the 
clear right of abolishing the tithes, and taking away the 
other revenues of the church for public puqioses, let us see 
what the Parliament has done in tiiis respect, even in 
Protestant times ; let us see wliat it has done, even with 
this church as by law established. I beg to observe here^ 
that this is not necessary. I beg to observe^ that I have 
already proved enough 5 for the parsons must either allow 
that the Parliament had the right to do what it did witb 
regard to the seizure and transfer of the property, or they 
must confess that the act was an act of violence and tyranny ^ 
and it would not be convenient for them to allow that their 
church was built on violence and tyranny. However, by 
%vay of surplus proof, let us see what the Parliament has- 
done with regard to this church, since it has been *' by law 
established" The Parliament has three limes altered even* 
the service of the church 3 and at every alteration it was- 
set forth that the persons making it were instructed so 
to do by the Holy Spirit. Let that pass, however, and let 
us come to the temporalities. In the first place, by three 
or four separate acts of Parliament, passed at differ- 
ent times^ they made a union of parishes^ putting two> 
and sometimes three or more livings into one, mid giv- 
ing th6 people one vicar or rector^ instead of two, three, or 
more ; and in ill-treated Ireland they have, in some instances, 
moulded ten livings into one, letting nine- tenths of the 
churches fall down ; but, in all instances^ taking care to keep 
up the full demand for tithes in all the parishes. Next, 
the Parliament has, in several instances, and particularly 
during the ministry of the heaven-born Pitt, actually taken 
away part of the real property of the church. This was done 
no longer ago than in the year 1798, by an act of Parliament 
which was called an act for the redemption of the land -lax. 
This act first imposed a perpetual land-tax, and then it pro- 
Tided, that ^ any land-owner might, if he chose, redeem hrs 
land-tax 5 in other words, pay the whole sum, pay the whole 
of the fee-simple of the land-tax down at once ; and thus 
free his land from the land-tax ; in other words, this act took 
away 'part of every man's landed estate : for if you did not 
redeem your land-tax, the government might sell it to your 
neighbour; and thus give hinri a perpetual rent-charge or 
your estate 5 in other words, this was taking away a part of 
every estate in the kingdom, and selling it, to raise money 
to be paid into the Exchequer. This act> which violated 
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trills, which cut off entails, which annalled marrrage settre- 
ments, and all other settlements on real estates, as far as- 
these were necessary to effect its purposes, did not s|)are the 
chorcb " as by law established ; " and it contained a provi-* 
sion, authorising the bishops, deans, and chapters, colleges', 
and other persons holdiiig church property, to sell part of it ; 
and coonnaissioners were appointed to see that the proceeds 
were paid into the Exchequer. The bishops, deans and 
chapters, colleges, and others, sold, in some cases, the ft/Act 
which they were entitled to receive ; and thus made landr 
tithe>free which were not tithe- free before. Here, then, the 
Parliament meddled to some tune ; it forcibly took away a 
part of the church property, and alienated it from the church 
for ever, putting tlie money into the Exchequer, for the pur* 
pose of carrying on the war. What is meant then by those 
who pretend that the Parliament has no right to meddle with: 
this property ? If it could thus abolish part of the tithes, for 
the purpose of carrying on a war, surely it can abolish the 
rest, in order to enable the nation to pay off the debt con* 
tracted for the carrying on of that war ! 

Not only, however, with the ownership of this property^ 
has the I^irliament been constantly meddling, but it hasr 
meddled also as constantly with the revenues of the property^ 
and particularly with the revenue, arising from tithes. In 
1713, and again in 1813, acts of Parliament were passed to- 
compel the owners of living.^ to give their curates, when they 
had curates, certain s})ecified sums, in proportion to the wortlr 
of the living and the extent of the population of the parish. 
These acts fixed the sums which the Incumbents were to be 
compelled to give. They provided also that the curate should 
occupy the parsonage-house and the glebe lands, in certain- 
specified cases and on certain specified terms. Nuw, if » 
living had been private property, what acts of tyranny were 
these ! What should we say to the Parliament if it were to 
compel manufacturers to give certain specified wages to their 
overseers and their work-people ; to compel merchants to 
pay their clerks certain specified salaries ^ to compel gentler- 
men to pay their stewards and butlers and other servants at » 
certain specified rate of wages } Why we should call such a 
Parliament a band of hare-brained tyrants, who had come, 
reeling down from Bellamy's drunk, hiccuping drunk, whenr 
they passed such a law. But viewing the tithes, as well as all 
the other revenues of the church, as public property, and as 
hein^ completely under the control of the representatives of 
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the people aad Uie peers, we see the leg^Wij of these aete of 
l^arliameot > and, as far as they go, acknowledge their jus** 
tice. The tithes being held in trust £Dr the benefit of the 
people, and the rectors and yicars, generally pluralrsts and 
non-resident, having given to their curates so miserable a 
stipend as hardly to enable them to exist with their fiaimilies } 
the Parliament seeing the establishment disgraced, and the 
people alienated from it by this cause, acted wisely and justly, 
as far as it went, in compelling the incumbents to make bet- 
ter provision for their curates ; but with all these Acts, med* 
diing with, and disposing of, the real property and the tithes, 
whether in the fee or in the revenue, at its sole pleasure, there 
cannot remain in the mind of any sane man the smallest doubt 
that this is a mass of property, the remains of winch, in 
whatever hands found, is now lawfully at the disposal of the 
l^rliament. And would I touch the impropriators too ; that 
is to say, not the incumbents of livings, but those who owa 
the great tithes, and in some cases the small tithes also, with- 
out being bound at all to provide any one to perform the ser-> 
vices of the church ? I can see no reason for exemption here. 
No title can be shown to these impropriations higher than that 
of an act|of Parliament. If an impropriator demand tithes 
of me, and I resist the payment, he has nothing to show as. 
title but an act of Parliament, which took the tithes away 
from the public and the poor $ and as one act of Parliament 
can always be repealed by another, this reduces itself to a 
question of expediency and of policy, both of which will^ I 
think, decide in favour of the repeal. 

We are to consider here what is due to the nation as a 
whole; and not what may affect particular individuals or 
classes of men. The bishops, deans and chapters, colleges^ 
and other corporate bodies, some ecclesiastical, and some lay, 
are great owners of impropriateil tithes. These, of course, 
would come under the general description of church-property. 
The private lay-impropriators are of two descriptions ; some 
who have to rest their claim upon grants direct to themselves 
or their predecessors ; others who are become lay-impropri- 
ators by purcfiose. But even these last do not seem to have 
any very valid plea of exemption from the general rule. If I 
have purchased an estate which, in fact, is yours, my l<m^ oc* 
cupation, and my having paid money for it, does not prevent 
me from being ousted. These owners of impregnate tithes, 
may, indeed, have been in private possession beyond tha 
length of time within which the law would restore a prinUe 
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estate to tiie right owner; but the maxim of ^e law is, that 
no length of time ueakene the claim of ike ckureh ; and oa 
these impropriators have never failed to resort to that maxim 
in maintaining their pretended rights in the exaction of tithes 
to the utmost extent, they cannot complain if the nation act 
upon the same maxim in reclaiming the property. Besides^ 
coming to the equity of the thing, the title to such tithes has 
always carried down with it the vice of the original grants 
the property has always been tainted with the violence wiifa 
which the impropriation was made: it was so much taken 
from the public and the poor unjustly, by sheer violence^ and 
notoriously against the will of the people, and it is well 
known that this species of property is always deemed of lesa 
value than other property of a similar amount of renL When 
a freehold farm which will let for a hundred pounds a year, is 
worth ikree Uiousand pounds, and will require purchase money 
to that amount, impropriate tithes that will bring one hundred 
pounds a year, will not sell for two thousand pounds. In 
short, the parties in possession know that the tenure is more 
frail. In the very nature of the transaction of transfer, an 
acknowledgment of risk on the part of the purchaser is 
evident. He makes his bargain with that risk in contem- 
plation; he bargains for higher interest on account of the 
risk ; and shall he then now turn round, and say that his title 
is as clear from all taint, and his tenure as firm as those of a 
freehold estate ? 

They rest on an Act of Parliament, and on nothing else. 
The Duke of Devonshire, for instance, Is the owner of the 
great tithes of twenty parishes in Ireland. These tithes, as 
well as all others, were granted for the purposes of the three- 
fold division above-mentioned; but the law now gives then 
all to his Grace, and leaves the wretche<1 people of those pa^ 
Irishes to get relief how they can. If I occupied a farm^a 
one of his parishes, and were to refuse to give him tithes, 
alleging that he had no claim to them, he being no priest of 
the parish, he would first show me the grant from the wife» 
kUling Henry VIII. ; and, upon not being satisfied with that, 
alleging that the grant was of no avail, without being author 
rised by law, '^ Ho,*' would exclaim his Grace, " is that all 
you want ? " and down he would take the statute-book, and 
show me the act of Parliament in a moment : whereupon I 
should feel joy iuexpressible, knowing well^ that, if an Act 
of Parliament could give the tithes of twenty parishes to a 
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iaymnn, it never could be sacrilege to make s^nother act of 
Parliament to take those tithes away from him. 

Thus, then, that the law is on our side is as clear as dav« 
light. Still, as I said before, that all which the law can do 
and does, is not always strictly just; let us now inquire into 
thejttsiice of my proposition. In tlie first place, this diver- 
'eion of the tithes and other revenues of the church, has done 
«normuus wrong to the nation at large, by making it neces- 
fiary to provide for the wants of the indigent by a general and 
compul>ory tax, called the poor-rates', and also to provide for 
the maintenance of the buildings by church-rates, assessed 
and collected in the same forcible manner. I can remeniber 
the time when I thought that these taxes had always been in 
England : I knew that there always must have been indigent 
persons, and always must have been religion 3 and the im- 
pression upon my mind was, that these taxes made part of 
the country ; that, at any rate, they must have been nearly as 
ancient as the rivers and the hills. Little did I imagine that 
the poor had once a great patrimony ; that the third part of 
the whole island had been theirs, held in trust by the churchy 
4ind distributed amongst them as their wants might require. 
Little did I imagine that the aristocracy and the King had 
taken away this patrimony, and divided it amongst them- 
^selves; that they had stripped the poor of all means of relief^ 
«nd that they had passed laws to put iron collars round their 
necks, and make them slaves, even if they went a-begging 
to save themselves from perishing. All this I found to be 
istrictly true however; and I found that the aristocracy, hav^ 
ing taken the patrimony of the poor to themselves, and find- 
-ing themselves, at last, in danger from the violences to be 
Apprehended from the miseries of the poor, passed, at the end 
^f fifty years of strife with them, a law, not to compel them- 
' eelves to relieve the poor out of the estates which they had 
.taken from the church ; but to compel all the people t(> submit 
to a tax for the relief of the poor, and for the maintenance of 
4he churches. Here we have the origin of the poor-rates and 
the church-rates, which now press s^y heavily upon us. If, 
instead of these poor- taxes, and church -taxes, a law had been 
passed to compel those who had got the church- property into 
their hands, to relieve the poor and maintain the churches^ 
there would have been some show of justice in the thing; 
but as those who had divided the church -property amongst 
4hem, were also the makers of the laws, they took care to 
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keep the property to tbemielTes, and to throw upon the peo^ 
pie at large all the dutiea which the possession of the : prp- 
|)erty enjoined. To restore things to their former and juat 
■State, is now become impossible. To provide for the relief 
of the poor» and the repair of the -cliurches in the ancient 
fashion, cannot now be accomplished : the poor- la\vpin oat 
remain ; and the nation must be remunerated by a total abo* 
lition of the tithes, and a sale of the other p:irts of the 
property of the church. Remunerated for the past, inde«^xl 
it never can be ; but it may thus be protected against tks 
continuance of this grievous and crying wrong. 

And now what injustice, what wrong shall we infliot 
on the clergy themselves! Damage we may inflict on 
them } but we do damitge to a traitor when we punish 
him for his treason. There may be many families that 
«vill suffer from the adoption of the measures which 
I propose, if they be carried into execution 3 but that 
mer^ circumstance is not to prevent the measures 5 and 
we are to consider, at the same time, the millions of 
fiEimilies that are suffering for the want of these mea- 
sures, i^mongst the sufferers would not be the working 
•clergy of the Church of England, for their lot would be 
bettered ; and perhaps the sufferings on the part of the 
swollen rectors and vicars and bishops, might, and doubtlesa 
would, receive niore than a compensation in the world to 
.come. It would be the parable of Divks and Lazarus 
verified in this world, which is a vast deal better for their 
rich reverences than the verification of it in the next Thi3 
too is the feeling by which I am actuated with regard to the 
church herself. Who that has a mother in danger of being 
suffocated from her indulgences of the table, does not do his 
best to restrain her ; to induce her 10 be abstinent, and use 
all the means of prolonging her life ? He, who in such a 
case does not do this, is un unnatural son ; and I in prcb- 
^sing; these measures with regard to the church, am 
evincing my attachment to her, and not my hostility. 

At any rate, we are not to look at the damage done to the 
clergy, the patrons, or the lay-impropriators ; we are to look 
solely at the justice and the expediency of the measure. If 
the bishops constantly resided in their dioceses ; if, according 
to the description of St. Paul, they were patterns of diU- 
gence and humility ; if they showed no greediness of gain, 
but sought all occasions of ministering con) fort to the dis* 
ciples ', if| like Timothy, they watched carefully to see that ihe 



d«acoas provided fAettiifuIly the tables at tvhldi the poor wen 
fed } if the parsons resideci constantly with their flocks, in 
accordance with the solemn vow which they make at their 
ordination, when they, on their knees, and with their hands 
dai^ed together, call God to witness that they verii^ beHeve 
tken^lves called by the Holy Ghost to tahe upon them the 
eare of souls, and<when they solemnly promise that they will 
tend their flocks like faithful shepherds that they will he 
watchful in season and out of season, to keep the tempter 
out of the fold, so that at last they may be able to present then* 
flock spotless at the Throne of Grace; if the rectors and 
vicars acted in accordance with these vows, and did not get 
four or five flocks instead of one -, if they did not, in numerouls 
cases, go and take possession of the fold, then turn their backs 
on it, and never inquire after it again, except as to the sheath- 
ing of the sheep ; if they did not, casting far away from therti 
all recollection of their vows, go galloping all over the 
World in search of pleasure, supporting their indulgences by the 
means of those tithes which ought in great part to be distri- 
buted to the poor of their parishes with their own hands, ih 
humility and mercy $ if this were not the case, and the former 
were the case, a proposition like that which I have submitted 
to you would be so manifestly unjust as to drive me from* your 
presence : every one would exclaim, " This must be an 
*' en«(;my of religion^ seeing that he wants to root otft 
'* those by whom it is sustained." Tiie contrary beings h^w^ 
ever, notorious, every just man must wish for some 'greaft 
change ; and as the change which I propose would be both 
great and effectual, we have but little more to da to show 
that it would be just. 

The very name of parson makes him inseparable from his 
churchi The vow that he makes at his ordination, and the 
legal conditions of his induction, imply constant residence 
with his flock. First, then^ the eleven thousand, and nea^fly 
twelve thousand livings in England and Wales, are divicksd 
or distributed amongst about five thousand parsons $ so tbait 
there are more than two livings to one parson, rendering it 
completely impossible that, in one half of the instances^ they 
can reside with their flocks. In t^e next place, it is n&to^ 
rious, that there are not more than about four thousand of 
these who reside on their livings at sdl, their place being 
ffupplied by miserable curates. It is equally well known 
that they have violated the law, openly and scandalously 
violated it, with regwd to this matter of residence. Jn the 
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year 1799, a transaction took place, which, if you will 
permit me to relate it to you, will give you a correct Idea 
of the manner in which the clergy have fulfilled the solema 
vows made at their ordination and induction. 

There was an act of Parliament, and here, by-the«by, yoa 
are going to see^ how easily the clergy can get acts of 
Parliament repealed, when it suits their interests $ there was 
an act of Parliament passed in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
for the purpose of compelling parish parsons to reside on thdr 
livings, in accordance with their vows. This act had beea 
violated for many years before 1799 ; it had been set at 
nought, as much as if it had never been passed. If a parsoa 
were absent from his parish, and even from his parsonage- 
house, for a months he was liable to a fine ; and if he were 
absent, during the whole year, more than thirty-one days, 
now a day and then a day, he was still liable to the fine. If 
he were absent for more than a month in the year, then he 
was liable to two fines^ and so on. The value of money at the 
time when the act was passed, was about twenty timet as 
great as it was in the year 1799 ; but though the delinquents 
had to pay only a shilling in the pound, inconsequence of the 
change of the value of money, so general had been the 
non- residence, and so numerous the delinquents ; so daring 
the violation of the law, and the violation of the eccle- 
siastical vows, that the sums recoverable against the clergy 
amounted to something enormous. The act provided that any 
one might lay an information qui tarn against a non-resident 
parson ; and a gentleman, whose name was Williams, who 
was resolved to put the law in force, laid informations against 
great numbers; brought them into the Court of King's 
Dench } obtained convictions upon some, and was proceeding 
with the rest. Whoever has seen a shot fired into a rookery 
in the month of June, when the young rooks are just begin- 
ning to flutter from the nest; whoever has heard the 
cawitiff^y the sort of half-squalling, and seen the fluttering and 
the dashing about of the old ones among the boughs ; who- 
ever has witnessed this uproar amongst these feathered incum-* 
bents of the tops of the trees, may form some faint idea of 
the bustle among the black-coats and bushwigs, at the ap* 
pearance of this bundle of qui'tam actions ; but no other 
man can have even a fhiiit idea of their confusion. I have 
frequently been a witness of the former ; and having just 
returned from America in 1600, and not having seen enough 
of the corruptions in the state of things here, being a 
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itoat supporter of things as they were^ had a very fair oppor* 
tuitity of hearing the cawiogs of these clerical incumbents. I 
-well remember breakfasting in the Temple at the time with 
Dr. Rennell (now Dean of Winchester), he being then master 
of the Temple ; and I remember that he and his wife (daugh- 
ter of Judge Blackstone) entertained me with most stre- 
nuous efforts to excite my indignation against the men who 
. had laid the qui'iam informations against the clergy. They 
called him a " Jacobin** of course, and I dare say they 
added " Infidel and AtheUt" J, who had been bred at the 
plough>taiU had grafted the soldier upon the chopstiek, and 
had been pushed into politics in America by the violence 
of the Americans against England, understood no more of this 
matter than if I had been in China^ had it all explained to me 
very patiently by the Doctor, and of course thought that the 
Doctor must be right, yet, somehow or other, I perceived 
that the parsons had been in fault ; and my doubts were 
greatly augmented by the violent railing of the Doctor against 
the informer. That which took place in the Temple was 
taking place every where. Jacobin, Leveller, InOdel, Atheist, 
Traitor, were heard, even in the streets, poured out against 
this Mr. Williams. After a little while, I asked a person 
one day why they railed so against this man 3 why ihey 
had not resided} and how they came to think of anything 
else than residing upon their livings ; upon which he told 
me that 1 was as bad as the informer himself. This was 
a little too much, and J, in my own mind, began to side with 
the informcr> especially when I found that this parson had 
one living in Suffolk, and one living in Surrey, and that 
he seldom showed his face at either of them. 

But what did they do with the actions? For there they 
were in the Court of King's Bench, all proceeding regularly 
on, and convictions obtained upon some to a very considerable 
amount. The Judge Kenyon did what he could to make the 
• progress of them slow ; but still the law with its leaden feet 
andiron claws was coming towards their reverences. The 
informer was active, and apparently inflexible 3 and, in short, 
without a clear, an open, a barefaced act of judicial tyranny, 
'the law must take its course. What was to be done then ] 
•How were these reverend gentlemen to be saved? Now, 
gentlemen, I beseech you, and particularly the young men 
who are here present, to mark well that course of even- 
handed justice of which our rulers so frequently boast. It 
•^was manifest that nothing could save the reverend delin- 
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qaents but>a new law;. but a new law! a law to quash 
actions already commenced, grounded on an Act of Parlia- 
ment still in full force; a law, in the face of the Bill .of 
Righis>,and ike " glorious revolution,^ to have an eir-pof^- 
.faciu effect ! a law to take from, the creditor (as Mr. Williams 
now. was) the power of proceeding .against his debt4»r, the 
debt being proved by ani act of Parliament ! *' Come, come, 
Cobbett," you will exdakn, ** bad as they are, they never 
could do tkai ! " Not all at once ; to do it uU at once would 
have a|!;gued a general headlong tumbling down from Bel- 
lamy's. No^ nor at twice : it took them three times to do' it 
in ',. but they did it, and that in the manner that you shall now 
hear. A representation was made to the Parliament of the 
moastrous proceedings of this enemy of the church and 
king ; and the Parliament did not pass a law to qtua^h these 
cruel, proceedings, but passed an act to nupefid all process ia 
the actions, until a certain length of time, after Parliament 
should meet again. The informer might die in tlie mean- 
while ; being a jacobin and injidel he might commit treason 
or blasphemy; at any rate, his heart might be softened. 
Neither took place : the Parliament met again, and the hour 
of recommencement of proceedings was approaching. A 
fresh stir in the rookery : hens as well as cocks seemed to be 
in motion, and the parsons began to insinuate that Mr^ 
Pitt's coldness towards the Establishment tons now visible. 
However, before the day actually arrived, another act was 
passed, suspending the proceedings and actions for anoth^ 
year^ and till after the Parliament should meet again. The 
informer kept hard, lived, and committed neither treason 
nor blasphemy ; was proof against all emollieiits, and, like- 
a true son of the church, remained inflexible in his intention 
to enforce constant residence. Addington was now become 
Miiiister; the two Scotts (Oh ! that pair of Scotts !) bred at 
Oxford^ and having bred there themselves ; one of them the 
Lord Chancellor, and the other the perpetual member of the 
university j these men now having the sway, put the extin- 
guisher upon poor Mr. Williams. A bill was brought into 
the House of Commons by Sir William Scott (now Loqd 
Stowell) i carried through both houses with no opposition 
at elV; passed into a law with great rapidity; at once, 
without further ceremony, quashing the whole of the ac- 
tions. Well may you, gentlemen, look at each other with 
astonishment ; well: may you doubt that there must be some 
mistake here : if you look in the Statute Book of 1802, you 
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Dirill see that there is none. The bill provided for the 
quashing of all the actions which had not proceeded on to 
conviction ; in the cases of conviction^ the convicted party 
was to pay costs^ as between attorney and client } and ho 
penalty was levied even in these cases of conviction. There, 
gentlemen, that act I suppose they will call one of the insti- 
tutions of the country. Now if I thought that a reformed 
Parliament would not revise this transaction, I would turn 
with scorn and contempt from the Reform Bill and all its 
provisions. There is, however, one thing, one consideratibn 
growing out of this memorable transaction, which is not 
to be deemed as nothing worth. For if the Parliament had 
a right to pass a law like this, in favour of the clergy ; if iC 
could thrust its strong arm even into the Court of King*s 
Bench, and snatch these delinquents out of the grasp of the 
law ; if it could effect this by an ex-post-facto enactment, who 
shall call in question its power to do that much gentler thing 
which is recommended in this my proposition ? Here was 
an ancient act of Parliament set aside by an ex-post-facta 
law ; here the law was abrogated for the express purpose of 
screening delinquents ; surely then the Parliament can do that 
which is consonant with all the laws upon the Statute Book, 
and which is called for, for the restoration of the church re- 
ligion, as well as for the restoration of the happiness of the 
people. 

But now, something was done, to be sure, to cause an 

observance of this salutary act of Parliament in future. In 

the first place, the new law repealed this salutary act of 

Parliament. Well, why cannot we, now-a-days, repeal acts 

of Parliament then, relative to the Church ? ** But to be 

sure/* you will say, " the new act provided for the prevention 

of non-residence." It did it in the manner that you shall see. 

The old act forbade them from carrying on farming on any 

land but their glebe : the uew act allowed them to become 

■ renting farmers, as many of the fat ones already were. The 

old act forbade them to traffic in anything: the new act 

'enabled them to become traffickers and dealers and jobbers 

JQ horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs; and this they have 

^etterally been, from that day to this : so that the taking 

away of their tithes will by no means deprive them of calU 

jngs whereby to get their bread ,• and callings too, you will 

please to observe, gentlemen, which they petitioned the Par* 

iiament to permit them to carry on. " But, after all, they 

were to reside, to be sure, upon their livings !** Oh, that 
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they were, you may be sworn. This act of Parliament took 
care of that, I warrant you ; and, in order to make their 
punctual residence in future quite certain, the act took away 
the qui'tam action, banished the nasty common informers, 
did not leave it for the people of t1)e parish to see whether 
their rector or vicar was resident or not ; but committed 
him to the superintendance of my Lord the Bishop of the 
diocese, omitting, however, to provide for the presence of 
his Lordship himself, who might be, as has been frequently 
the case, residing fur years together in London, at Bath, at 
Brighton, in Paris, or at Rome. However, to make short of 
the matter, this law, which has been in force now for nearly 
the last thirty years, has so effectually enforced constant 
residence, that when the last return that I saw was laid before 
the King in council, the eleven or twelve thousand livings 
had only about four thousand resident incumbents. Look 
then at all this, gentlemen, and find a man, if you can, with 
impudence enough to pretend that this clergy, taken as a body, 
deserve to receive the immense emoluments of this church. 
If seven thousand livings out of the twelve thousand can do 
without resident incumbents, why not the other four thou- 
sand ? The seven thousand parishes are left to poor sti- 
pendiary curates, while the rectors and vicars are pursuing 
their pleasures all over the world 3 and why not let all the 
parishes be served by curates, paying them that which is 
allotted by the Parliament itself? The curate's act passed ia 
1813 makes- the sum from 80/. to 150/. the annual stipend 
for a curate. It is not you or I that fix this snm. Ia 
certain cases, the bishop may order the sum to b'' still lower. 
It is not you or I, however, that say that it is enough ; but 
the King and Parliament have<leclared it to be enough. Ask 
afat rector or vicar while sitting over his turtle and cham- 
paign, how it is that the inculcating of the religion of 
Christ can require such a table and footmen and coachmen and 
carriage and horses, when the apostles, who carried on the 
work so prosperously, required little beyond the fruit of the 
work of their own hands. He will answer you that the peo<* 
pie are much altered since those primitive days; and that 
ihe clergy must make a respectable figure as gentlemen, to 
prevent th^m, and religion along with them, from being 
held in contempt by the people. Then ask him, before he 
has time to hatch an excuse, how the respect for religion is 
supported by his miserable curate, who is on the spot amongst 
his parbhioners, who is the only parson that these parish* 
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loners ever see. From 80/. and less, to 1 50l. a yew, b^ing the 
sum fixed by the King and Parliament, as the aiHittul stipeiid 
of a ccrrate, and as soffictent to uphold the* dignity, and 
promote the religion of the church ; the law having deemed 
this sufficient for these purposes in seven thousand instances- 
out of twelve, why not take away all the tithes, and allow 
these stipends, throughout the whole twelve thousand ? That, 
however, is not the best mode of settling the matter; for 
there are the parsonage -houses and tlie glebes ; and these; 
you will please to observe, when occapied by the curate, are 
valued, and make part of the stipend. 

Two or three facts, relative to this non-residence, and to 
the treatment of curates, may be worthy of attention. The 
late Bishop of Winchester, Bishop North, gave to his son the 
livings of St Mary's, Southampton, of Sooth Stoneham, of 
Old Alresford, of New Alresford, and of Medstead, and made 
him a prebendary of the Cathedralof Winchester, and master 
of the hospital of St. Cross, which is a great benefice of itself. 
To his son-in-law, Mr. De Grey, he gave three livings^ a pre- 
bend in the Cathedral of Winchester^ and made him Chan- 
cellor of that part of his diocese consisting of the county of 
Surrey. These two men are become Peers now, in conse- 
quence of the death of all those that stood before them in 
their line of descent. Peers as they are, they still hoitl all 
their livings, the church duty of which is performed by 
stipendiary curates; and, gentlemen, need I tell you that 
both these peers voted against the Reform Bill } But 1 will* 
tfeH you that if that Reform Bill do not immediately produce^ 
an abolition of these abuses, I shall never blame them for * 
-^;'havirrg voted against it; but shall say that they were right, 
a&d that this people is unworthy of any parliament not chosen 
by boroughmongers. 

The parish of fientley in Hampshire, yields tithes to the 
amount of between seven and eight hundred (>ound9 a year. 
The whole is a lay- impropriation, great tithes and small 
tithes. They are all taken away by the lay- impropriator, 
ivho pays a curate twenty -eigki pounds a yffor, less money 
than the wages of one of the hop-garden men of that parish. 
!niere is law for this, nevertheless ; and so there was, recol- 
lect, for the (ym-la/i« actions, to make parsons reside*; and 
why cannot this law be repealed, ns well as that > In- the 
parish of Laken heath in the county of Suffolk, the great 
tithes belong to the dean and chapter of Ely, and the vicarial 
tithes to a vicar, who resides upon another living which he 
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has in the county of Norfolk. The dean and chapter take* 
about 800/. a year out of the parish ; the vicar takea 
probably 500/. a year^ and there is a curate doing all the 
daty, upon 75/. a year, wherewith to maintain hini9cif, a * 
wife and nine children, which he does by his own hard toil, , 
by the side of the labouring n)an, to rear potatoes for his • 
family. How hard would a gooil able cotton -spinner think 
it, if he were compelled to maintain such a family on such aa . 
allowance, and puy the rent of a house into the bargain! 
This clergyman of the church is supposed to receive not a 
third part as much us the Methodist parson picks up ia 
the same village. Is it any wonder that the church is de- 
serted, and that sects rise up m every direction ? And, gen* 
tlemen, with cases like this staring us in the face all over 
the kingdom, there are boroughmongers to be found impudent 
enough to tell us that a reform ought not to take place, lest 
it should overset this ^^insHtution of the country." The 
church itself and its worship constitute an institution of the 
country 3 but these abuses have destroyed the institution : it. 
is necessary that it should be restored ; to restore it^ these i 
abuses must be put an end to ; and they cannot be put an 
end to without a measure such as I propose. 

Besides the tithes, for the taking away of which we have 
dear law and reason and justice, there. are the incomes of 
the bishops/ the deans and chapters, and the colleges. Of- 
the twenty-six English bishops, every one has on an average^ 
from 15,000/. to 25,000/. a year; some of them 40,000/.;. 
and one or two have more. Now then mark : during six* 
teen years, I think it was> ending about the year 1821, ai 
HUNDRED THOUSAND pounds a year was granted oiUi 
of the taxeif raised upon us *' for the relief of the poor clingy 
of the Church of England.'* Was there ever anything so 
monstrously impudent as this heard of in the world before ! . 
Here were bishops with 40,000/. a year each, and here were^ 
poor clergy, relieved out of the ta&es raised on the labouring 
people ! And will you send to the Parliament men who will 
suffer the revenues of these bishops to remain undimiuished|i 
and who will i^uffer the deans and chapters and the members: 
of the colleges to be wallowing in luxury and wealth, while 
you yourselves are taxed to give relief to the starving work- 
ing clergy ? If you do, you deserve to be taxed till yoa 
break down under the load. At any rate I can answer for< 
myself, and I will never endure the intolerable disgrace ot 
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being the representative of persons so lost to all sense of 
justice. 

Gentlemen, you w])o live in these towns of the North, 
and who know comparatively but little about tithes and 
their pressure, may deem them a subject of much less im- 
portance than the COKN BILL ; therefore, it is my duty to 
show you, and in very plain language, that tithes is a subject 
inseparable froiu that of the Corn Bill. Before I do this, let 
zne notice an argument which may be urged against my pro- 
position, and may be fairly urged too. It is this j that tithes, 
used in their present form and manner and amount, have 
existed ever since what is called the Reformation, which is 
now pretty nearly 300 years. My argument is this, that the- 
tithes (along with the taxes) prevent the farmer from havings 
"Wherewith to pay the labourers a sufficiency of wages 5 and 
that, therefore, the tithes ought to be abolished. The argu- 
snent in answer to me is this ; that the tithes, never having 
produced this effect before, never having rendered the farmer 
incapable of paying sufficient wages before, cannot have pro- 
duced this effect now. This is a fair argument, and it remains 
"wholly unanswered by those who assert that tithes are a 
binderance to improvements, and that they prevent the lafid 
from being cultivated in the best manner; because, if such 
be their effects now, such must always have been their ef- 
fects ', and we know that such effects did not always exist. 
Besides, I have never heard any man, however able, who 
did not fail in his endeavours to show, that tithes are more a 
hinderance to agriculture, or injurious to the cultivator, than 
RENT is^ in proportion to their amount. I beg, therefore^ 
to be understood as not founding my proposition upon any 
such untenable ground. My proposition is founded upon 
the ground, that we are in a situation which com|)els us 
to make something give \vay\ that we have contracted a debt 
which we never can pay, and to pay the interest of which 
must, if we proceed on, finally plunge us into confusion. 
To-morrow night I am to state to you the grounds upofi^ 
which I propose to sweep away the debt ; but, in that pro«^ 
position is included an intention to pay a part to the fund- 
holders. To obtain this part, we want the proceeds of the 
church-property, other than the tithes > we want also the 
proceeds of what is, as it were in mockery, called the crown- 
lands and crown-estates, the revenues of which are now frit- 
tered away, like heaps of dust, driven to and fro by the windy 
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till they are lost. These Items, when fully and fairly brought 
to account, will, I am sure, be sufficient to satisfy every just 
claim that can be urged on the part of the fund holders The 
tithes are quite another matter. By relieving the land oC 
these, the cultivators and owners of the land will not only be 
able to pay sufficient wages to their labourers, but will be 
able to meet that only internal tax which will remain upon 
the country, if my proposition be adopted. The tithes are 
not more burdensome than they formerly were, except that 
they are certainly exacted with greater and greater rigour ; 
but we want a tax upon the land, and no other internal tax ; 
because that is the simplest, the surest, the least expensive ia 
collection, can be augmented or diminished without any trou« 
' ble or embarrassment, comes from a source as sure as the 
rising and the setting of the sun ; but which tax we cannot 
have, and cannot abolish the excise, and all the other viU 
lanous impositions, which bring swarms of taxing reptiles to 
torment us; we cannot get rid of this everlasting torment and 
oppression without a tax upon the land ; that we cannot have 
without an abolition of the tithes; and, lastly, without that 
abolition, we can never have a repeal of the Corn Bill, 

The crown-lands, as they are drolly enough called, and 
the crown-estates, together with the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, would yield several millions of pounds sterl- 
ing a year. Altogether, they are immense in extent and in an- 
nual vvlue. They consist of houses, lands, forests^ in some 
cases covered with timber; of mines, water-courses, and every 
species of property. There are some of them in all the coun-» 
ties of England and Wales. The kings of England formerly 
lived out of their estates \ paid all their officers of state o£ 
every description ; paid the judges, and paid all the expenses 
of the administration of justice ; frequently carried on their 
wars ; and, though they levied, occasionally, taxes on the 
landowners, the poor were relieved out of the tithes, and the 
people at large knew nothing of an internal tax. It being 
troublsome to the king to have an estate to manage^ those 
who had the making of the laws took the estate away froia 
him, and gave him money out of the taxes to live upon, un*« 
dertaking to manage the estate for the benefit of the people $ 
but they have so managed it as to have the greater part of it 
in their own hands ^ first by grants, out and out, and next 
by long leases, according to many of which they pay rents so 
small as to make me start with surprise at the amount. I my | 
self rented a house belonging to the crown estate in Fall^ 
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MaII» London, for which I gave 300/. a year rent. Looking^ 
into the account of the Middlesex estate, I found that my 
house brougtit the peopie in a dear 15/. a year. The Duke 
of Buckingham has a house in Piall-Mall belonging" to the 
same estate, which- is a perfect palace^ and is worth a thou-' 
sand pounds a year.* The Doke of Marlborougii has a 
house in Pall- Mall, which in' the' time of Queen Camline 
was occupied by our great pensioner^ who is now King' of 
Belgium. It was proposed that the queen should give* him 
3,500/. a year for it. To the best of my recollection these 
Ifwo palaces put together do not yield the people 100^/. a 
year. Whether it be only the ground, or the ground, house, 
and all, I know not, but the bare ground on which these 
palaces and their gardens stand, is worth at least 3,000/. or 
4,000/. a year; and thus it is with all the rest of this im- 
mense property. These are the effects wherewith for the 
nation to pay its debts, and I am satisfied that they would 
yield quite enough to jjay to the fundholders as much as they 
ought to receive; and what that is I shall endeavour to show 
to-morrow night. 

The titkeSf as I have said before, are quite another mat* 
ter, they must rest with the laud, in order that the Itind 
may be able, by its own contribution, to cause the taxes* in 
Consumable commodities to be taken off. I am aware of the 
cry against the Com Biil, I have always been an enemy 
of that bill. Singly, I petitioned against it when it was 
in the House of Lords j but, gentlemen, I beg you to be as- 
sured that no just parliament, and that no sensible man, 
however anxious he may be to favour manufactures, will ever 
attempt to cause that bill to be repealed, unless the tithes be 
abolished, and unless those taxes be taken off, which make it 
necessary to pay the labourer high wages, that he may be 
enabled to purchase the taxed commodities. If the Corn Bill 
were to to be repealed, without a previous abolition of tithes, 
and of the internal taxes, especially those oF malty hops, and 
soap, the whole of the landlords, farmers, and agrtcultural 
labourers of England and Irelktidy would be plunged into 
ruin ; and, after all, they take more than three times as much 
df the productions of your looms, as all the rest of the world 
put together. Therefore, it is perfectly useless to pedtion 
fbr a repeal of the corn-bill, as long as these burdens reinaia 
upon the land. Join the two subjects together in your peti- 
tions ) pray for the abolition of the Com Bill, and of titKes 
and internal taxes ^ then all the nriUionst>F England) Sieotlaiid^ 
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and IrdaiMi;, will cordially join you. This petitiooing for a 
rcp99l of the Corn Bill, wilhout including the tithes, has 
done infinite mischief: it has pot a powerful argament into 
the mouths of the boroughmongers : there is no doubt that 
the electon in Dorsetshire was carried in favour of a foe o€ 
the Reform Bill, merely by the enemies of the bill having 
been able to persuade a majority of the voters, that, if mem* 
bers were given tn^ these towns in the Nort-b, they would 
<»use a repeal of the Corn Bill, and the ruin of agriculture. 
You should bear in mind, that more than 300 petitions have, 
in the last two sessions of Parliament, prayed for the abolition 
4»f tithes, while you, in your petitions, have seldom alluded 
to the subject, but liave never failed in your petitions to 
meoiion the Corn' Bill as the greatest of grievances ; while 
tikat bill, the present tithes and taxes existing, is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the utter ruin of those millions in Eng- 
land and Ireland who are your most numerous, and by far 
your best eustooiers. If you permit me to offer yott<»my ad- 
vice, it is that you will never again petition for the repeal of 
the Corn Bill, without at the same time petitioning for the 
abolition of the tithes, and the great mass of internal taxation. 
Above all things, and not longer to put your patient attention 
-to the test, let me beseech you, so to use the power of which 
I trust you will soon be piissessed, as to make such a choice 
of representatives, as shall convince the world that you are 
not to be induced by any flattery, ad<lressed to your local 
prejudices and passions, to pursue particular and narrow in- 
terests, in preference to the general and permanent good, 
greatness, and happiness, of our country. 



LECTURE IV. 

99lh December, 1831. 
Gbktlbmkn, 

I am, this* evenings to subuiit to you the reasons on which 
I fbaad my pvopositiona with regard to the Dkbt, commonly 
called the Nationai;. Dkbt, and also with regard to an ad- 
jiistoieiit of pecuniary contracts between man and man. And 
here, gentlemeB, I shall stand in need of all that indulgeace 
ivhiek yoiit luv« hitheno so hu^y bestowed upon me i for 
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the suljject is intricate in itself, and I have to encounter aU> 
the obstacles that prejudice, bred and fostered by a long series 
of misrepreseptations and. calumnies, has placed in my way. 
Nevertheless, favoured by your patient and indulgent atten* 
tion> I believe myself able to satisfy you, not only of the 
necessity, but also of the justice of the measures vrhich I re« 
commend, with regard to this most important branch of our 
national affairs. First, however,, permit me to read those of 
my propositions which relate to it. 

6* To cease, during the first six months after June, 1839, 
to pay interest on a fourth part of the debt ; second 
six months, to cease. to pay interest on another fourth f 
and so on. for the other two fourths ; so that no more 
interest, or any part of the debt, would be paid after 
the end of two years. 

7. To divide the proceeds of all the property mentioned ia 
paragraph No. 5, and also in paragraph No. 9, in due 
proportion, on principles of equity, amongst the 
owners of what is called stock, or, in other words,, 
the fundholders, or persons who lent their money 
to those who borrowed it in virtue of acts of the late 
parliaments, and to give to the fundholders, out oS 
the taxes, nothing beyond these proceeds. 
• 8. To make an equitable adjustment with respect to the- 
pecuniary contracts between man and man, ancL 
thereby rectify, as far as practicable, the wrongs and. 
ruin inflicted on thousands upon thousands of vlr-^ 
tuous families by the arbitrary changes made by acts, 
of the late parliaments, in the value of the money 
of the country. 

m 

These propositions, or anything amounting to the same, 
or having the same object in view, have been called by all 
manner of vile names, such as are usually applied to the most 
flagitious acts of dishonesty. Robbery has never failed to be 
used : for this purpose ; and I have been frequently called a 
rogue, for barely mooting the proposition. This, however^ 
has not deterred me from repeating it, as often as occasion 
has called for it, from the year 1803 to the prejsent day. 
When I was in America the first time, I was a mere zealous 
prater of politics. Finding the whole of the people ruling 
against my own country, I espoused its cause, right or wrong ; 
and the Bank having stopped payment in 1797> I defended 
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bank-notes not convertible into gold, it being quite sufficient 
for aie that England had bank-notes. But I had not* been in 
England three years, before I clearly saw the wickedness and 
the aiischievous tendency of the whole system of debts and 
paper-money. So that these are no new notions of mine^ 
at. any rate, I having continued to promulgate them for 
twenty-eight years^ in spite of all the shafts of ridicule^ and 
all the venom of calumny. In 1806, when the Whigs and 
the GrenvilUtes came into power> and in the bringing in of 
whom 1 had a great hand, I might have been under-secretary 
of state to Mr. Windham, who was then secretary of state 
for the colonies ) but he having laughed at me, when I men- 
tioned, as a condition, that ike intereit of the debt shoutd be 
reduced^ and that Freeling should not be turned out of the 
Post-oifice, I made up my mind to have nothing to do with the 
matter ; being quite sure, as I told him, that the Ministry 
never could remain in power for any length of time, unless 
the undermining vermin of Pitt and Dundas were swept out 
of the offices ; and that, which was still more material, 
shame and disgrace must finally fall upon till those who at- 
tempted to carry on the affairs of the country, loaded as it 
was with the Nationat Debt ; and that debt, observe, taking 
the difference in the value of money into consideration, was 
not then half so great as it is now. These opinions, then, 
are not new with me— *taken up for this occasion, and put 
forth for the purpose of ingratiating myself with any part of 
the people, who now feel themselves pressed to the earth by 
that debt. 

If the Reform Bill do not lighten the burdens of the people, 
it is. agreed, on all hands, that the bill will be of no use. We 
all agree, except Babh^tbton Macaulay perhaps, that unless 
the Reform Bill lead to measures of relief; unless it lead to 
a great taking off of taxes, it will be a mere mockery of the 
people 3 and that, like CaikoUc emaneipaiiony it will make 
things worse than they were before. Catholic emancifiation> 
instead of content and tranquillity, has already been followed 
by almost a revolution in Ireland ; and such will be the case 
with resard to reform in England, unless it be immediately 
followed by such a reduction of taxes as shall be sensibly felt 
by every part of the community, down to the very lowest of 
the labourers. When I come to speak of Ireland more par- 
ticularly, I shall not only show that the present state of 
things was naturally to be expected to follow the Emanci- 
pation BiU^ but that it was foreseen, and foretold by me in 
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flfiost distinct terms^ even while the Bnsanclpattoa BAl was 
before the Parliament. I may now^ tben^ be excused for 
presuming to predict, that the- Reform Bill will be Mlowed 
by similar consequences in England, unless it. lead to great 
changes in the management of our affairs^ and especially un- 
less it ]ead to a great reduction of the taxes. This ia natural ; 
for the nation wants the reform, because it is oTer<»burdeiied : 
It has great hopes and expectations from this reform j and 
we all know what are the invariable consequences of sanguine 
expectation disappointed. The labourer, who is dtsoontenied 
at having nothing but potatoes, whenhe ought to have bacon 
and bpead^ will not feel satisfied with those poilatoes, i^Km 
merely being told that he has now got rrform^ 

To this we come, then $ ^without a great lightcmagof oor 
burdens^ the reform will be a m«re mockery ; a temporary 
dtlnsion, and a permanent addition to the grounda of discoit« 
tent. The next thing then to be considered is, bow this lighten^ 
ing of the burdens of the people is to take place ; and every 
one-must answer, that it cannot take placeat all, and that it is 
an abuse of words to talk of it, unless there be an alienation of 
the debt. When you hear men talk of retrendiment and 
economy, as you will hear Babington Macaulay, and otbers^ 
and all the school of Brougham, and all the Whigs- them* 
selves, who are in power, and hear theui at the same time 
declare their firm resolution nat to touch the interest of the 
debt ; declare that naiionai faith, as they call it, mast be 
kept sacred, though, by-the-by, their naiumaifaiih nieans a 
most infamous plundering of the nation ; when you hear naeo 
talk thus, set them down as hypocrites or madmen ; for how 
is relief to come^ except by a ceasing to pay interest on the 
debt ? 

Gentlemen, there are none of you, I am ceftam, ora^ 
enough to suppose that the Ministers can-pay this interest 
out of therr own pockets ; if you wish it to be paid> yen most 
wish yoorselves to pay it ; and if you wish this, tfaeiie can be 
no diminution of our burdens } nod the state vessel most go:oo, 
blundering about among the rocks^ tiU it goes to pieces. The 
ease stands thus : The total clear amount of the revenue, 
after paying charges of collection and managemeat, and ait 
sorts of things, is stated by the Government to be forty-seven 
xailtions. This may be true, to be sure 3 but I ON^e it a 
rule never to believe any of tbeir statements or vetuma. It 
may^ however, be troe^ and we will teke them upon H^lr 
evm showing. The espensea of eolledioii, togeU^v wi^ 
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otiwr innumerible difetrj^e^ dhnei and indireet, over and 
above this clear revenue^ woukl siill bring the gross amount, 
aqaeraed oat of the peoplr^ to azty mtllions ; hot, at any rale^ 
it would brii^ it' to> fifty-si& Now, theoi out of the forty^ 
sevten millions^ thirty are taken for paying the dividenda npaa 
tiM debt, and payvng the chaises of all sorti relative to 
the debt We nuist gire the* debt, half at least, of; the ex« 
peuaes and- charges attending the collection and managemeni 
of the revenoe $ and that makes its annual cost thirty-four 
millions and one-half. This is still far from being all that it 
costs; for out of' the debt growe'the* necessity of this thuoN 
daring standiag army in time of |)eaoe. The debt causes the 
heavy taxes ; these csase'distress ; distress causes discontent ; 
violent discoDteat creates threatened conimotiun ; and then 
it becomes the duty of the Government to have a force- at 
band to pat dowo commotion. To cry out, thereforcy agahiat 
the standing army being kept up in time of peace ; to inveigh 
against oppressive taxaticm, and to complain of distress and 
suffering, and siartmiion even, is to be stupidly unjust, as 
long as you keep up the idiot-like cry of national faith* 
' Thus nsoel), then, for the plea of neceuitif^ and though 
Milton has called that the tyrant's plea, it is only the tyrant's 
plea when it is false. In this case it is true; and it is, in 
ftict, the plea of industry and want agaiust all-devouiing 
usury. Bu^ now, for the jvs/tce of the propositions, even if 
we were to leave this plea of necessity out of the question. 
This robbery, as it is called^ is really no more than imitating 
the practice* of the wisest and most just of mankind. Many 
of you, gentlemen, well know, that when Solon became law^ 
giver of Athens, he found that ancient and famous republic in 
a state of utter confusion aud destitution ; he found it unable 
to make war against its eneanies, unable to defend itself; and 
be fsund besides, that all the active and industrious persons 
in the community were ground down into a state of beggary 
and ruin by the trsiwrrs, who had made a great part o£ the 
people in a great measure their aotual. slaves. Ai»me was- in 
a similar state, and from a similar cause, in the time of Julius 
CsBsar* Both of them resorted to an acQustment, whicli freed 
the* people fVom- the claws of the usurers, by makiog these 
latter iir some oases take a part of their demand,, and in other 
cases rcUmfaish the whole. But not to mention the kings 
of Prance, who repeaSedlypatd off the debts of tte state by 
lopfm^'off, directly or indimetly, the amonnt of the demands 
e6 it» creditors J' net te mention' thnsc^ who. effectedi their 
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purposes by clippings of the coins, and by other tricks, upon 
^n equality, in point of baseness, with the tricks that have 
been played here to lower and to raise, and to lower and to 
.raise again, the value of money ; not to cite the example of 
these grand and shulBing manarqueSy let us come to our bre* 
ihren across the Atlantic, who, having borrowed money to an 
enormous extent, for the purpose of effecting that ** glorious 
resolution " which, until it had succeeded, we used to call 
'* a fbul and unnatural rebellion ;" having borrowed of all 
sorts of people, of all ages and all sexes, an enormous sum of 
money for this holy, or, as it would have been, tenhofy pur- 
pose, and having effected that purpose, never paid one single 
farthing principal or interest, of the borrowed money. It 
would have been a jest, indeed, to have made a revolution in 
the name of liberty, and to have ended it by making all the 
people slaves to the usurers. But let us come to our own 
countrymen, and hear what illustrious persons amongst them 
have said upon the subject, and that our authorities may be 
as high and undoubted as possible, let us go in amongst the 
Ministers themselves, where, sitting with the King himself 
in council ; not the Birmingham council 3 but the real Lon- 
don council ', and not the council from which Sir F. Burdett 
absconded ; but the real King and council, who sit at White- 
hall, with Bathurst fur their clerk, though crammed in by 
the Tories, and kept in by the Whigs : let us go into that 
council, which my Lord Coke describes as '^ an honourable^ 
noble, and reverend " assembly ; let us go in among these 
reverend persons, and clap our hand upon the shoulder of Sir 
James Graham of Netherby, a member too in another place 
of the " nobleii atsembfy of freemen in the world \* and let 
us pull out his pamphlet of 1827, and therein let us read a 
distinct, a most unequivocal proposition, to deduct thirif^ 
per cent, from the interest of the fiindholders. Only one- 
third ; but we may ask Sir James, reverend as he is, upon 
what principle it is that he would take thirty per cent., other 
than that principle which would apply to the taking of the 
whole. 

1 have another authority to quote, which, though not of a 
▼ery reverend character, 1 must confess, is pretty nearly as 
good as the last -, and that is Mr. Bainbs's, the editor of the 
Leeds Mercury^ who, if he have not bestowed upon me 
every term and epithet of abuse contained in the English 
language, for having proposed a reduction of the interest of 
this debt; if he have not done this^ it has certainly been fos 
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want of being sufficiently conyersant with those terms and 
epithets; and, therefore, speaking conscientiouslyj I take the 
will for the deed. After all this abuse, however, this very 
Mr. Baines now tells us it is " still doubtful whether. the 
'' middle and lower classes will not find themselves oppressed 
by the weight of taxation, and whether it may not uUimatthf 
he necessary that persons of property^ both landowners, 
^merchantSy /'undholderSy and others, as well in the church as 
in the state^ should mahe a (feneral contribution^ to ex^ 
*' iinguish a large portion of the Natiimal Debt 5 that moun« 
'' tain which Mr. Fitt and his followers raised to so gigantic 
'' a magnitude, and which overlays and oppresses the country.** 
Of this scheme for lightening the burdens of the landowners, 
merchants, manufacturers, and others, to pay the principal 
instead of the interest of the debt, 1 will speak by-and-by, 
when I shall have to notice the observations of a literary 
brother of Mr. Bainrs, who seems to have come to the same 
conclusion upon much about the same premises. But here^ 
at any rate, we have Mr. Bainks, the great oracle of the 
North, and as famous and> for the same reasons as oracles 
generally are -, here we have this famous Mr. Baines ac- 
knowledging that we cannot have relief, without a paying 
off of the debt ; and observe well, proposing at the same time, 
to. make the fundholders contribute towards paying off them^ 
selves. From this oracular suggestion let us come, if it be 
robbery to take the interest from the fundholders ; let us not 
amuse ourselves with tliese small game, but let us come to 
the robbers upon a grand scale ) namely, those who propose 
to make new emissions of paper of some sort or other. Sir 
Henry Parnell, and all the Scotch tribe of political econo* 
mists ; all the Scotch bankers, and Mr. Maberly amongst the 
rest, whom the Scotch have always pointed out for many years 
past as a profound financier : all this tribe, who propose joint* 
stock banking companies *, and who always propose to make 
the paper*money a legal tender, or, whether they be divided 
as to this latter point or not, all propose to make prices higher 
than they now are, by the means of this paper. Of course, 
then, they propose to lower the value of money ; of course^ 
they propose to deduct in a base and fraudulent manner, frook 
the interest of the debt. At any rate, they are either mad or 
they must intend to give the fundholder less than he now 
receives i and if they intend to give him less than he now 
receives, they intend, to use their own stupid phraseology, to 
comodit a breach of national faith and to rob the fundholder ^ 
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and if they do not intend to give lum less than he now re-^ 
cetvesy how can the measures which they propose lighten 
the hardens of the tax-payer ? Supposing the act to be un- 
just in itself, the only difference between their proposition 
and mine is, that mir^ is taking by open and undisguised 
force, while theirs is theft or private stealing. Our different 
modes of proceeding serve to mark our different motives : 
mine may, at any rate, lie sincere and honest ; but theirs 
must be in its nature ^vr/ive. The sly manner in which they 
are foolish enough to believe they can effect it, would in any 
court of justice in the world be a proof of the furtive inten- 
tion ; that is to say, the thievish intention arising from a 
roguish lAind. Mr. Attvvood*s scheme, which has many par- 
tisans, though paper be one of its ingredients, is open and 
honest ; for he says, and be says truly, that owing to Peel's 
bill^ and the various other tricks of our at once bnngling and 
bragging Government, the fundholders, the mortgagees, and 
other usurers, are now receiving twice or thrice as much as 
they ought to receive j that they ooght to be compelled by 
law to receive less ; and a paper-money ought to be made, 
and they ought to be made to receive it, which paper-money 
would be worth a great deal less than the King's coin pound 
for pound. In all but the remedy I perfectly agree wim Mr. 
Attwood, who is a man of great talent, and whose brother^ 
the Member of the House of Commons, has shown more 
sense and more virtue (except in his opposition to the Reform 
Bill) than all the whole crew of Ministers and Ministers' un- 
derlings, who have been upon the stage during the whole of 
the twenty-eight years thut I have been knocking their heads 
one against the other, and finding no sense in them, have 
finally been dragging them in the dirt. I differ with the Att*> 
woods as to the remedy ; because, in tlie first place, it would 
violate all recent contracts -y because 1 know it would enable 
me to rob my yearly servants of one-half of their yearly 
wages } because 1 know that it would give like ability to all 
other employers ; because I know that it would rob English, 
Scotch, and Irish merchants and manufacturers of half the 
debts due to them abroad; because I know that the mort- 
gagee wiio lent his real gold upon an estate, would be paid, 
off in paper not worth half the money, and so with regard to. 
recent marriage settlements, rent charges, annuities, and 
every contract and stipulation for time ; but secondly, and of 
more weight than all the other considerations put together, 
because the Attwood remedy might by some chauceor other. 
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proloBg theexistence of the debt^ and of thiit truly infernal 
gamble carried on in London, called'the Stock Eitchange'; . 
rather than not see the destruction of whidi I would behold, 
and endure my share of any possible evil that could afflict U9. 

Now^ then, there is no scheme for lightening the bufdens 
of the country, which does not amount to what my opponents 
designate- a robbery ; so that I am not singular in this respect. 
All agree to take away something : we only differ as to the 
manner of the taking. But I deny that it is robbery, in 
any of its shapes or forms ; I deny that the nattion owes the 
fand holders anything at all ; I deny their claim to a single 
farthing from the nation ; and, when I propose to take the 
church-property and crown estates, for the purpose of giving 
the proceeds to the fund holders, it is not a proposition 
fonnded on an opinion of mine, that they have a< right to 
demand anything ; but founded in the right of the nation 
to dispose of certain property that it possesses, and which is 
now of ho use to it, and ^hich it in policy ought to bestow on 
that part of the fundholders, who wonld be totally ruined, 
unless this relief were afforded them } and especially that 
part of them who may have been compelled* against their 
expressed will, to have their property deposited in the funds* 
This is the principle upon which I would give the fond* 
holders anything at all, they having, in point of right, no 
claim upon the nation whatsoever. 

No nation, supposing the whole nation to have been the 
borrowers, has a right to burden its posterity. I might stop 
hnere to show, and I easily could show, tliat it was those, 
whom the present Ministers ha\*e accused of having usurped* 
the legislative rights of the people^ who borrowed the money* 
I mtgHt insist upon, and prove it most clearly, that it was 
not the nation that borrowed the money; but, grant that it 
was, what right had your fathers to load yiiu with this in** • 
tolerable debt ? What would be said of a law tliat should 
compel the children to pay the debts of the father, behaving 
left them nothing wherewith to pay? Of a law that should 
make the children work all the days of their lives to clear off 
the -score, run up by a drunken and profligate fiither 1 Of a. 
law, which should say to the father> Spend away, run in debt, 
keep on* borrowing, doseyour eyes in the midst of drunken* 
ness and gluttony; imitate the frequenters of Bellamy'^ all 
your lif^ ; and your children, and children's children, shall be 
daves to pay Bellamy and others with whom y«m;have run 
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up the score } Would not the makers of such a law be held 
in, everlasting execration ? 

Andf in what respect does this case differ from that of a 
prodigal and borrowing nation. '' Oh !" say the advocates 
of the Jews> '' the difference is very great 3 for the nation 
borrows money to defend itself against an enemy, which 
defence it could not effect without this borrowing of money." 
I might stop here, and flatly deny that one penny of this 
money was ever borrowed for that purpose ; for it is no- 
torious that it was almost all borrowed for the purpose of 
carrying on one war to force unjust taxation on the American 
colonies, and another war to force back the Bourbons upon 
France, and thereby prevent the overthrow of borough- 
mongering in England. This is perfectly notorious ; but I 
will not disfigure my argument by any reliance upon it. 
Let it be admitted that the money was borrowed for the 
purpose of defending the country ; and then I ask, what right 
your fathers had to pnrchase ease and safety, and to leave you 
tq pay the debt? What right should we of the present day 
have to throw upon our childeren the burden of defending 
ourselves? If we be in danger, we are to. come forth in our 
persons, or by our purses, for our own defence. . By the very 
argument of our opponents, the resources of the country are 
the great means, if not the only means of its security ; what 
right have we, then, to anticipate these resources ? What 
right have we to take beforehand the means of security from 
our children ? 

. Gentlemen, not another word need be said with regard to 
the right of mortgaging the strength of the child in the 
cradle ; not another word need be said about the want of the 
right in a nation to burden posterity, and very little is it 
necessary to say about the right of the lender to demand a 
liquidation of the burden. For, if there existed no right in 
the borrower to make the loan, what right can there be in the 
lender to demand repayment ? This latter knew who it was 
to whom he was lending, anc] he knew also the base and dis- 
honest intentions of the borrower to throw the debt upon pos- 
terity. If in consequence of the unjust and cruel law, which 
I have before supposed, to metke children pay the debts of 
the father, he leaving them nothing wherewith to pay ; if> 
in that case, a lender were basely to administer to the father's 
prodlgate extravagance, would not the world call him monster 
when he came to grind the children to death for repayment 
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of the loan ? Yet, in what respect would he be more detest* 
able than the atrocious Jews, whether calling themselves 
Christians or not, who now come and demand from us the 
pound of flesh in virtue of their bond ? In the affairs of indi* 
yiduals, the law knows of no such anticipation as this. The 
law not only will not allow the children to be answerable for 
the debts of the father, but will not allow them to be 
answerable for their otpn debts, contracted before they arrive 
at the age of maturity. And why is this ! They are not 
answerable for the debts, because the law considers them as 
incapable of giving their assent to them. How then can you 
be answerable for these debts, the greater part of which was 
contracted before scarcely ten men here assembled were 
twenty-one years of age ? 

Not one farthing, therefore, of these debts is due from you 
to the fundholders. The great advoi^ate of the abominable 
Jews, the editor of the Morning Chronicte, resorts to a couple 
of curious arguments in defence of their claims, the first of 
which is this: that the nation having "wjfercrf" the Go- 
vernment to borrow the money, or rather to make the loan 
(for it was not money)-, the nation having «ii/jrtfr€d the Govern- 
ment to do this, is bound to pay the debt. So that here is a 
Government, with an army, with all the means of compelling 
the nation to submit to what it pleases ; to resist its will is 
treason ; and the Jew, who comes and lends money to this 
Government, is to come, when the people have got the power 
of altering the law which enabled the Government to do this, 
and tell them ; the blaspheming Jew is to come, and tell them 
that they are bound in conscience to pay back the money 
that he lent for the purpose of keeping them down, and to 
threaten to have them crucified, if they hold back a farthiilg 
of his demand. But, gentlemen, even if we were to admit 
this, monstrous as it is, it would hot come up to the purpose 
of our opponents. For, if the nation ought not to have 
suffered the Government to borrow the money, and if it 
assumed responsibility for this loan, in consequence of suffer- 
ing it to be made, it must be the nation that was then alive; 
and how are you, who were not then born, or at most were 
infants, to be held responsible for payment, because you did 
not prevent the Government from borrowing the money } , ,, 
The other argument of this new disciple of the synagogue, 
this new child and champion of the hell called the Stock 
Exchange, is this : that if an invading enemy besiege a town, 
and demand a ransom to spare it from being abandoned to 
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ihe sokHerjf < aod^ a «uin of mon^y be borrowed .to pay the 
lunsoiD, aiid thus -save the town, the, people of the town 
are bound idl to contribute, according to their .means .to 

• repay the money thus borrowed. Certainly, Babbi, nothing 
more just, bot> then, it is the. people then^alive, that ace, to 
repay the raoaom ; <apd this is 'precisely .my argument^ not 
only did no man living ever hear of the repaymentof .such a 
ransom being thrown upon the posterity of a;town9 but the 
thing cannot be, for mankind have never yet heard of a law 
to tax people for such repayment ; and if isuch law were to 
be passed, if any lawgivers of a town were equally foolish 

• with tlie lawgivers of ttus nation, the people would avcnd 
the tax by abandoning the town,, as they are now abandonii^g 
England to the amount of ten million* a year of rents and 

' iiicome, in orider to avoid paying their share of this unjust 
burden called the debt. And this is one great evil of the 
thing. All the world acknowledges what dreadful evils have 
fallen upon Ireland in consequence of the absentees not ex- 
- pending' their revenues in the country. How many projects 
have we heard, and sometimes even in Parliament, for taxing 
the property of absentees at a higher rate than that of other 
peojj^e ! Base indeed It is, that those who live on the taxes, 
and particularly those who live on the tithes, shameful it is 
in them to carry their revenues out of the coimtry. Sorrow- 
ful it is to see men going off with their wealth to the United 
States of America j but, while in the fornier instance there 
. are no means of prevention, in the latter instance there is 
neither prevention nor ground of blame. Men. flee from un- 
just pressure ; they flee from a law that compels them to. pay 
the debts of their fathers ; and iiee they will, as long as that 
law shall exist. I am, therefore, for putting an end for ever 
to this. unjust law, and for the doing of which.< I have, I think, 
produced much more than argument sufficient. . But I m.u8t 
not dismiss the subject without asking a little, what after all, 
would teal^ be due to these fundholders if we were for ar- 
'gifment's sake to admit that they .had a claim to Anything at 
. all ? The sum is stated in its most modest amount, at eight 
hnndrcd millions. . It would not be right to have an appear- 
ance of boldness in addressing persons who . are worth eight 
hundred millions of money, but one might just .a£ik them 
WHERE THEY GOT THE MONEY ? Where did you 
-'get it, gentlemen and ladies? There are agood nmnyof 
tycm; to be sure, but you have lent more money here than there 
<]iaw is, or ever.was in the whole worl^, more pounds of gold 
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aod silver than eiver came out of the mines, ft amouiits to 
more than the whole of the kingflom, laxkda, bouses, mines, 
and woods^ would sell ibr, if put up to auction, and if foreigners 
could bring gold and silver iota the country^ and purchase 
them. There must be some great mistake then. It 
is physically impossible that you can have lent this 
money» 

Gentlemen, it has all been a jugglery from the beginning 
to the end. A loan-monger, or the maker of a loan, has nevt^r 
lent any money at all. He has written his name upon bits 
of paper; these he has distributed about in sales to under 
loaa*BK>i^ers ; tliese have been turned into other bits of 
paper j and these bits of paper the Government have paid 
away. I cannot adopt a better mode of explainii^ this 
matter than by describing to you a transaction by the means 
of which I was once likely to become a loan-monger my- 
self, and which first opened my eyes with regard to this 
matter. When I came home from America, in the year IQQO, 
I was looked upon by the Grovernment people as likely to 
become one of their vigorous partisans. It was the custom 
in those glorious times of Fitt and paper, to give to the 
liter^y partisans of tlie Government what were called 
''«/tce«" of a loan. For instance, Mosbs was (be loaa- 
monger ; andj as the fcrip, as it used to be called, waa always 
directly at a premium j a bargain was always made with the 
kmn^inonger that he should admit certain favourites of the 
Government to have certain portions of scrip, at the same 
price that he gave for it i I was offered such portion of sertp, 
which, as I was told, would put a hundred pounds or two 
into my pocket at once. I was frightened at the idea of be- 
cominjg responsible for the immense sun>, upon which this 
would be the; profit. But I soon found that the scrip was 
never even to be shown to me, and that I had merely to 
pocket the amount of the premium. I positively refused to 
have anything to do with the matter, for which I got heartily 
laughed at. But this was of great utility to me; it opened 
my eyes- with regard to the nature of these transactions; -it 
set me to work to understand all about the debt and the 
faiids and the scrip and the stock and everything heloBging 
to it. At every step I found the thing more and naore \Attok, 
and* more and more execrable ; and it soon brought my mind 
to a conclusion, that the system was what the accursed ihmg 
was in the camp of the Israelites, and that the nation never 
covkl be happy again until it was got rid of; in which 
opiBk>n I have remained from that day to this. 
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at theelose of his volumiiioos calculations, admitted that the 
fandholders had semetinies lost and sometimes gained by the 
changes in the value of money 3 but that, up to the year 
1890, they and the nation were eoeit -, so that, according to 
this decision of their advocate, we have been now for eleven 
years paying them two for one ; so that, upon this view of the 
matter, we might now be free from all interest for eleven 
yeari?X any rate ; and, at theendof the eleven years, the nation 
might, ifU choie, begin to pay interest again. Ilowever, I 
deny the claim altogether; and to strengthen, if anything 
were necessary to strengthen, my argument in support of 
this denial, let us look at the securityj which the lenders took 
when they lent the money ; for, observe, this is a very ma- 
terial consideration, and will be found to involve results of 
the greatest importance. 

When a man lends money, he knows, or ought to know, 
the sufficiency of the borrower. He ought to know what 
security he has. In the case of a mortgage, rent-charge, 
annuity, he has the land or house as security. In the case of 
money lent on bond, in other manner, he has the goods and 
chattels, and, after all, the person of the party ; but what se- 
curity did these loanmongers take ? It is the common talk 
with them, that they have a mortgage upon all the lands and 
houses and other real property in the kingdom. Let them, 
then, proiiuce the deed and the bond. They can do no such 
thing. They have no deed and no bond, and they have no 
mortgage upon anything. Their security consists solely of 
an act of Parliament, or acts of Parliament, which are properly 
called loan-acts 3 and a loan act is of this nature. The Go- 
irernment contracts a loan with a loan monger 3 and ah act of 
Parliament is passed, to provide that the interest of the loan 
'shall be regularly paid, without any deduction, out of the 
proceeds of the consofidated fund. Now, then, what is this 
fund } The fandholders, and particularly the ladies, have an 
idea, natural enough, that this fund consists of a monstrous 
heap of gold and silver money, kept somewhere or other, 
under the guard and protection of the. Government or the 
bank. I beg leave to assure the ladies that there is not any 
such heap of money, or any heap at all, or any chest, or box, 
or receptacle for the gold and silver 3 but that the eonsoHdated 
fund means the clear proceeds of the taxes that the Minis- 
ters are able annually to squeeze out of us : that these. taxes 
are paid into the hank when collected ; that out of thenar the 
Jimk pays the intereat to the fandholders half-yearly ; and 
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ahBty if the taxes in the hands of the bank be not snfficient td 
pay the half-yearly interest, which la frequently the case, the 
hsLok (endi the Government enough to make up the dejideney '; 
that is to say, makes some of its bank-notes, and lends thedi 
to the Government ; and for the bank-notes thus lent, we 
have to pay the interest. Now, gentlemen, did the world 
ever hear of such a thing as this before ? 

However, here we have a clear idea of the nature of the 
security ; and a very consolatory appearance it has to the 
ladies who do us the honour to lend us money -, for, though 
it does not actually come up to the beautiful scriptural idea 
of the " munition ofrocki^*' it at any rate takes a very wide 
spread ; and really is good as long as the loan acts shall conti« 
nue in fuU force. ComoUdatedfund is a very imposing phrase ; 
but still it consists only of words, and conveys no idea of 
anything fixed to the earth ; in short, a loan -bill is the fund^ 
holder's contract; it gives him a claim upon the taxes 
annually coUected; it gives him no other claim, and if the 
taxes be not collected, he has no claim at all ; which brings 
us directly to a very important matter closely connected with 
the subject of parliamentary reform ; seeing that every man 
in his senses deems the reform to be of no use at all unless it 
produce a great diminution of the taxes, which, in other 
words, seems, at the very least, a great diminution of the 
security of the fundholder. And yet^ is any one of you, 
gentlemen, prepared to say that no taxes ought to be taken 
off; and are you prepared to say that the Corn-bill ought to 
continue in order to prevent this security from being dimi^ 
nished ? 

When the bank stopped payment in gold in 1797) one of 
the arguments urged against the measure, or rather one of 
the CO ti) plaints against Pitt, for having reduced the bank to 
the necessity of stopping, was this ; that amongst other 
things, it would be n fraud upon the fundholders, a robbery of 
the fundfaolders, because it put forth a depreciated and com- 
pulsory paper instead of the King's coin, and thereby did, in 
iact, violate all the loan-bills by compelling the fundholders 
to take less than the loan-bills had stipulated for. The 
answer of Pitt was, that it was a case oineeetsity^ and that it 
was the duty of the Government to preserve the country eveft 
if it did cause some loss to the fundholders. Pushed hard otk 
the otlier side, the then Solicitor- General, Sir John Mitford^ 
since Lord Redesdale, rose, and, as a lawyer, said that therr. 
was no wrong done to the fundholder; that he lent im 
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money with the knowledge of the risk that he ran ; that he 
received an interest propw'tioned to the risk ; that the nation 
was not hound to secure him against all risk ; that many 
persons in the kingdom had a claim prifnr to that of the fund- 
holder ; that the solditr and the sailor had a prior claim ; 
and he asked if any one would assert that the King himself 
had not a prior claim. There was no answer to this argu- 
ment tken ; and who is to find an answer to it now } And 
is it not as clearly a case of necessity now as it was then ? 

Thus, then, we see that the interest can be lowered^ and 
that the whole can be withheld without any real violation of 
the contract. But to come closer to our own affair ; if we 
cannot withhold the interest without breach of national faiths 
how can we without breach of that faith diminish the security 
for paying it ? We have seen that the source of payment is 
the annual produce of what is called the consolidated fund^ 
and that means the taxes ; and has not the security been di- 
minished then by the repeal of the salt tax, the beer tax, the 
candle tax^ and the numerous customs and taxest^ which have 
been recently taken off? Has not the security been di- 
minished by reducing the proceeds of the consolidated fund 
from a clear fifty-four millions a year to a clear forty-seven 
millions a year ?* And will the security not be further re- 
duced, when the malt tax shall be taken off ? And do you, 
gentlemen^ imagine that the malt tax can remain on many 
mouths after a reformed Parliament shall assemble ? I am 
aware that you in the north here are not fond of ale, parti- 
cularly if it be strong, and require much malt in the making ; 
but after long and attentive observation, I can most positively 
■I ■ ,■■■ ..I . 

* We learn from the newspapers published since this lecture was 
delivered, that this consolidated fund, if we believe the Goverument 
statements, has fallen duwn to forty-two millions a year. I repeat, 
that 1 never place faith in any of these statements of the Govermaent, 
having so many times proved them to be false; but there must be 
aomethiog; iu this new story ; and I shall be very glad to find that this 
Is a true account ; haviog always reg^arded that argument which de- 
duces a proof of the prosperity of the country from the great amount 
of monev squeezed from it by the tax-gath$rer, as the most stupid ef- 
fusion of human folly and impudence. If this account be trae^ it shows 
that we are got to the end of the tether ; that taxation has run its 
race, and that a new sort of career must be adopted. I am disposed to 
believe, however, that this is the case ; namely, that Lord Grey has 
not found himself capable to adopt the tricks so long in practice at the 
treasury ; that we have now a true account: and that the truth 
would have been kept from our sigbt> If the old itagen had still been 
«t the treasury 
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assure you that the thing is quite otherwise in the souths and 
the west, and the east ; and that the very first thing that the 
chopsticks expect, as the consequence of a reform of the 
Parliament) is a repeal of that tax, which, taking the neces^ 
sary monopoly into view, makes ale five-pence or six-pence 
a pot, where it would not be more than one penny or three 
halfpence. Without a repeal of this tax, as one of its first 
consequences, the Reform Bill is not worth a straw ; and if 
it be repealed, mark well what it does : the tax itself, includ- 
ing that on the hops, which must be repealed also, amounta 
annually to about four millions and a half. But, observe, 
this is a small part of what it does in the way of injury to the 
people. Barley is at this time about 4«. a bushel, or J rather 
less. A bushel of barley makes a bushel of malt, and the 
increase pays for the malting, and if there were no tax, gen- 
tlemen as well as farmers, all over the country, would make 
the malt themselves ; and then, all things considered, the 
malt would not on an average cost them more than 3$, a 
bushel at this time; because all the marketing expenses 
would be saved, and because unmarketable barley would fre- 
quently be turned into malt. Formerly, in every considerable 
parish, there was a malt-house attached to the parsonage, and 
the priest was maltster for the poor, as well as guardian of 
their souls ; but this was in the dark ages i and we who now 
live in the light cannot expect to. enjoy this adventitious 
benefit of darkness. But, at any rate, if the malt tax were 
repealed, we should now have malt at 3«. a bushel. The tax 
is 2s. 6d, ou the bushel of malt, upon the increase as well 
as upon the barley, so that this brings the malt (the barley 
being 4$. a bushel) to 6«. 6d. a bushel ; but 1 pay at this 
time 9s. 6d. for a bushel of malt ! The maltster charges the 
3s. a bushel, besides the increase, in virtue of the monopoly 
which the tax gives him. He is obliged to have a large 
building ; he is obliged to submit to a restriction and super* 
iatendence extremely injurious to his business j he is com- 
pelled to have a large capital to make advances in the pay- 
ment of the tax, in order that he may have a stock of malt 
by him, being compelled to mal^e in winter that which is 
used in summer, the summer not being a season for the 
making of malt ; he is compelled to submit to regulations, 
which frequently cause him losses that take away a great 
part of his profits ; and he is* continually exposed to the risk 
of severe punishment for deviating in the smallest degree 
from these minute and vexatious regulations ; so that this 
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trade, which rarely -ought to exist at all, is Uae fi«m hefng^a 
trade of profit ; and the result is^ that I now pay nine «£t7- 
Hngs and sixpence for a bushel of malt, instead of the three 
shWingg and sixpence which I should pay if there were no 
tax upon it. The moral effec ts are still more injurious. The 
working people are driven from their own houses to the ale* 
house. And as " evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners/* these are become, not places for taking refreshment, 
but scenes of drunkenness and of profligacy of every descrip- 
tion : and all this the landowners of England have been base 
enough to suffer, at the same time that they have been inces- 
santly hardening the laws wherever they bear upon the 
working people. 

And shall not this enormous evil be removed } Will you 
80 use your franchise as to send men to Parliament to support 
this curse of the country? Will you send men thitherto 
prohibit the farmer and his men from turning into drink the 
produce of their fields ? If you will, a Reform of the Par- 
liament will be a source of shame instead of triumph to you. 
Much better remain as you are, in quiet submission to this 
tax, instead of sharing in the disgrace of upholding it. Yet 
if this tax be taken o£f, what becomes of the security for 
paying the interest of the debt ? The tax on malt and hops 
inay, as I said before^ be four millions and a half a year } but, 
mark well, the repeal of the malt and hop tax will virtually 
repeal nine-tenths of the spirit tax 5 also nine-tenths of the 
tea and the co£fee tax ; a large part of the sugar tax ; for it 
Is against all reason to believe that the tea and coffee slops 
will remain in vogue amongst the millions of working people, 
when they can have a pot of good ale for a penny or three 
halfpence. A very great part of the w:ne tax would come 
off too ; for, once at liberty to use the produce of our own 
fields^ very little wine would be consumed by persons in the 
middle rank of lif<^) nine- tenths of the wine not being either 
80 good or so palatable as drink that can be made out of our 
own barley and our own hops. Sixteen good round millions 
would come off by t^is repeal of the malt tax. But what 
would then become of the securities for the interest of the 
debt ? And yet will you send men to Parliament who shall 
vote for the continuance of this tax, with all its disgraceful 
evils ; with all the sufferings that it entails upon the millioBs; 
will you send men to vote for the continuance of this tax.lest 
the repeal of it should destroy the means of the payment of 
the interest of tlie fundholder ? One more question : will yoa 
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joa willf if you send men not to %'ote for a repeal of the malt 
TAX i for, think what you may of the matter, the Corn Bill can 
neither be repealed nor mitigated a$ long as the tax on nialt 
and hops shall continue ; and of this I beg you to be assured* 

It requires but very little profundity to perceive the vast 
advantages that the manufacturers would derive from a re- 
peal of these abominable taxes. The manufacturers are, at 
the very outside, not more than two millions out of the 
seventeen or eighteen millions of the people of this kingdom. 
The rest, after deducting a couple of millions more for the 
sea-port towns, and the food-consumers of the monstrous 
Wen, are persons employed in agriculture, or in trades or 
occupations subservient to the purposes of agriculture. These 
millions, who must be your very best customers, first seek 
their food, next their drink ; next, their clothing and their 
bedding. Take, then, threepence a pot from the cost of their 
drink, take away that which is now waited on the foreign 
articles of tea, coffee, sugar, and wine, and what will become 
of the savings ? Do you think they will fling tHe savings into 
the sea 1 not they indeed. The wife and daughters will take 
care that a part of these savings, and a pretty good part too» 
Qhall go to the cotton and the riband-shpp 3 and the men 
will, once more, get coats upon their backs ; for be you as- 
sured that not one penny of the money will be buried in the 
garden, or under a stone in the cellar. So that you are 
much more deeply interested in the repeal of the malt and 
the hop-tax than you are in the repeal of the Corn Bill, even 
if that could possibly be accomplished, which it cannot with- 
out a repeal of these taxes. 

Well, then, to this point we come at last: even admitting 
the debt to be a valid debt, which I do not ; even admitting 
that the last generation had a right to burden this, which £ 
deny, as being a thing abhorrent to every principle of reason 
and of justice, to this pohit we come ; that the Reform Bill 
is to produce no effect good to the people, and the working* 
people especially, unless the security for the payment of the 
interest of the debt be taken away. Will any one pretend to 
deny that the Parliament had a right to repeal the tax on salt^ 
the tax on candles, the tax on beer } Then how can any one 
pretend to deny its right to repeal the tax upon ^ malt and 
Upon hops } Of what use, then, can this reform of the Parlia* 
ment be, unless we acknowledge the right of a reformed 
Parliament to repeal taxes 5 and if we do allow this right,, on 
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what foandatioii stands the interest of (he debt, other than 
that of expediency and convenience, respecting the power and 
disposition of the nation to pay ? Some years ago, Alexander 
Baring, the great loan-monger, said that '* (lie nation wa^ 
bound to patfi as long as it had anything to pay toith»** This 
l^n-monger chose to place the nation upon the footing of an 
indiTidaal in common life } and insisted that, liice the bank- 
rupt, it was under an obligation to surrender all it had. The 
bankrupt is bound to surrender all the worldly goods that he 
has then in his possession ; but the bankrupt himself h&s been 
the borrower, or has become the debtor, from some cause or 
other ; it is for his oum use that he has contracted the debt, 
and not for the use of his successors. He surrenders his all ; 
but he does not extend the surrender to his children. Besides 
this, the bankrupt is not stripped of the clothes that cover his 
body ; the tools necessary to earn his bread are left him ; an 
act of bankruptcy or insolvency clears him of the past 3 his 
creditors cannot deprive him ot the use of his limbs, and of 
his means of making future provision for his wants and his 
safety. But these inexorable creditors of ours would make 
118, and even the child in the cradle, slaves to them ; would 
leave us no part of our future earnings ; would take all from 
us except our bara lives ; would leave us none of the means 
of providing either for the safety, or for the upholding of the 
honour of our country^ would make the country submit to 
invasion, conquest, and everlasting servitude, rather than 
give up their claim upon the resources of the country! 
If there be anything so audacious as this ; if any preten- 
sion equal to this in cruelty, as well as presumption and 
profligate defiance of the moral sense of mankind, I should 
be glad to have pointed out to me where I am to find it ever 
was heanl of. 

Thus, then, in every possible view that can be taken of 
the matter, it appears to me clear as day-light, that the peo- 
ple- of these northern towns will be guilty of a scandalous 
breach of duty if they send to Parliament any man not 
pledged on the conditions which I have before stated ; 
namely, on the conditions stated last evening of payment to 
the fundholders, to the ejitent of the amount of the property 
which the nation has at its disposal j guilty I say of a scan- 
dalous abandojiraent of duty, if they fail to send to the Par- 
liament men pledged to free the nation from this intolerable 
load. 

It now remains for me to offer, with your permission^ the 
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observations called for in ei^planation of the eighth propo- 
sition ; namely, an equitable adfustment, with respect to the 
pecuniary contracts between man and man 3 and to rectify, as 
far as practicable, the wrongs and ruin inflicted on many 
thousands by the arbitrary changes in the value of money, 
which changes were made by acts of the unreformed Parlia^ 
ment -, to extend this adjustment to every transaction he^ 
tween man and man ; as, without this adjustment, even the 
abolition of the claim of the fundholders would bt of no 
avail, and even injurious in numerous and most important 
cases of money lent and money borrowed. In numerous' 
cases of mortgage, marriage-settlement, rent-charge, and 
annuity, growing out of real property, estates have either 
been taken away or almost taken away ; not by any indiscre- 
tion, not by any extravagance, not by any fault of any kind 
in those who ought to be the. owners of the property. The 
wills of the deceased have been violated ; the prospects and 
the just expectations and reliances of numerous most vir* 
tuous and industrious people, have been blasted in an infinite 
number of cases 3 those who might be still opulent, are in a 
slate of beggary 5 and all these grievances have been caused 
by Acts of the Parliament in changing the value of the money 
of the country, whieh acts have been as completely acts of 
confiscation as if they had borne that title, and as if the 
preambles of them had set forth that it Was expedient to 
violate the contracts of the living and the wills of the dead, 
to blast all the efforts of industry, and all the hopes of virtue ; 
to render human afiBirs throughout the whole kingdom as 
uncertain as the movement of the winds and the waves r 
if the preambles of the acts had set this forth as the ground 
of the acts, the effects could not have been other than they 
have been. For what will a reformed Parliament assemble 
then ? What will it be worth, unless it be able to do some- 
thing in the way of rectifying these enormous wrongs ; the 
main tendency of which has been to deliver over the posses** 
sions of the legitimate owners and the earnings of industry 
to the hands of usury. In thousands upon thousands of* 
cases, skilful, upright, and most industrious merchants, 
traders, and manufacturers, have been utterly ruined by these 
arbitrary acts of this Parliament, every one of which tended 
to the swelling of the wealth of the usurers, and to 
the crushing of industry and virtue. A reformed Parliament 
may, and I trust will, reach the principal actors in these 
works of ruin ; but, not even a reformed Parliament, nor all 
the wit of man can discover the tneans of affording anything 
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appioaehiag to rednegs m those numereut inatonces where 
miQ has thus beea inflicted oa fiEtaiilies engaged ia coninier- 
dal pursuits. Buc wheve the property is of an immoveable 
nature, where the deeds and records c^n be referred to for 
piooff where the parties are alive, or where there are syc* 
e^ssors entitled to redress, or sufficient to unswer ; in ail 
these eases^ justice may yet he done ; and, if justice be not 
done, the reformed Parliament wiil^ after all, be a just object 
of the scorn of mankind. 

• Oh ! the difficulty — the impossibility to make such an in* 
qoiry Into the mortgages, settlements, and the rest ! It could 
xiever be done ! Not done, gentlemen } 'Jihxs same Govern* 
ment and Parliament, though they enacted Peel^s Bill, and 
the panic-bill ; though they have done all this mischief^ 
bunglers as they have been in these matters, uphesitatingly 
as they have lashed their destructive tail amongst the shoals 
Off the community, and with as little mercy as the whale 
lashes its destructive iins amongst the shoals of the sea; 
careless as they have been here, and incompetent to every 
purpose of good, they have been very eSicient as to other 
puiposes ; and, from their proceedings with regard to them, 
we must not decline to take a. profitable example. They 
ibund no difficulty,, when they had an income or property* 
tax to collect; they found no difficulty then, in looking' into 
e,very man's renNrolU and every man*s lease, they found no 
difficulty in ascertaining the amount of the profits of every 
man's trade^ no difficulty in ascertaining the number of his 
children, and in prescribing to him the extent of his annual ex- 
penditure 3 no difficulty, do they still find in ascertaining the 
niumberof our windows, dogs, horses, carriages, and servants; 
no difficulty in ascertaining whether we be bachelors or 
married men> not the smallest difficulty in ascertaining 
-whether we or our families pr inmates^ put powder into our 
bair, or leave it unpowdered ; no difficulty do they find^ in 
coming at thq curious fact of whether we put arms upon the 
i^als that hapg from our watches, or upon the spoons with 
ivhich we eat our broth ; they find not the smallest diffici^lty 
in ascertaining whether our canine property consist of grey- 
hounds, hounds^ spaniels, pointers, setters, lurchers^ mastiffs, 
or tap-dogs : not the smallest difficulty, again, do they find 
ip ascertaining the number of sheets of paper and print which 
li pamphlet ought to contain, and even the number of square 
inches in each sheet, in order to prevent such paniphlet from 
l]^ying a seditious or blasphemons tendency. 

What, gentlemen ! and cannot sucn clever men as these 



discover Ibe meaiift of findtag out whethcrtbe wt^itA owmt 
of a piece of real property, is oo w held to paf, or has been held 
to pay, Bore than is, or has been, due to the lender of the 
money upon that property, whether in the way of oiortg^agty 
or in any other way ? If t)iey cannot discover this, a reformed 
Parliament would, or that Parliament would immediately de* 
mand further reforming ; for, a body of legislators, who could 
not do that which was so easily done by bolon and by Cttsar, 
80 far from meriting our respect^ would deserye to be trampled 
under foot. 

Here, again, the Corn Bill stares us in the face. Nine* 
tenths of the houses and lands of England are mortgaged^ 
and otherwise charged for more than one*half of their 
worth. To a certain extent the real property of every 
country always was, and always must be, thus pledged. It 
is one of ihe great uses of real property, that it can be made 
available in this way j but there is a limit, beyond which 
this species of pledging becomes destructive of the happi« 
ness and even of the peace of a country : and this limit we 
have long passed. In fact, the usurers, who are also the 
principal owners of the debt, have in the first place drawn 
up the resources of the country in taxes ; and then they 
ha%'e expended the taxes thus received by them in lending 
them upon the houses and land } and thus become, in great 
part, the real owners of the whole kingdom. Amongst other 
things, they have become proprietors of boroughs and the 
makers of laws ; and this is the true and only reason why 
that great source of confiscation has not liuig ago been 
swept away. With respect to the praeticabiliiy of making 
this adjustment, nothing in my mind, that is to say, nothing 
of considerable magnitude j nothing which has usually been 
thought to demand the knowledge and talent of a states-* 
zoaii, could be more easy. An act of Parliament, distinctly 
laying down the principle of the adjustment ; distinctly pro~ 
viding for the rate of reduction in each year, for forty years 
ptast, distinctly laying down the rules by whiqh the commts- 
sioners should be bound to decide j such an act, seodln^ 
three commissioners into each county of the kingdom, and 
these might be members of Parliament themselves, would 
settle the whole affair in a month. For, observej the act 
would leave the parties to make the settlement themselves il 
they chose \ if they agreed to the settlement, the agreemeai 
would be merely ratified, and rendered legally binding by 
the commissioners. Mot. one case out of one hundred 
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would be left to be decided by the comtnisstoners, the act 
being so plain as to the principle and the rule. 

If this be not done^ even the annihilation of the debt 
"Would be an injury to innumerable persons^ to a very con- 
siderable part of those who are, or ought to be, the posses- 
sors of the buildings and the land. First, ' the debt ought to 
be swept away, and the other measures adopted which I have 
flubmitted to you in these propositions. Then the real value 
of iponey^ compared with the value of the money in any 
former year, would be at once and exactly ascertained : and 
upon the standard thus furnished, the adjustment would be 
made. Now^ gentlemen, unless this be done, the affairs of 
the nation can never be set to rights ; here are grievous 
wrongs to redress, and if the redress be not afforded by -a 
reformed Parliament^ that Parliament will be with me no 
more an object of respect than are the guttlers and boozers 
of Bellamy's. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help making to you, gentle- 
men, an observation or two pn the illustraticn which France 
now affords us with regard to the workings of that abominable 
thing called the national debt. The public papers inform us 
that the people of Grenoble, which is a large city in thft 
south-west of France, recently rose to impede the operations 
of the tax-gatherers ; that the tax-gatherers called out the 
National Guard ; that the National Guard consisted of 6,400 
men 5 that only four hundred would obey the call ef the 
tax-gatherers 5 and the probability is, that these four hun* 
dred were receiving out of the taxes mqre than they paid ; 
that the tax-gatherers seeing themselves without support, 
scratched the names of nearly ihree thousand persons out of 
the tax-book, thereby intimating that these three thousand 
persons should not be called upon to pay the taxes put 
against their names ; that this, hpwever, did not satisfy the 
people, who insisted upon burning the book itself, and who 
actually burnt it amidst shouts of triumph. 

Such are the natural consequences of national debts. Our 
profiound Government thought it had achieved a great object, 
when, by the means of our debt, it bad compelled the French 
people to submit to debt) thinking that that debt toould keep 
the French people quiet. It answered this purpose for a 
while; but that debt, which, in the course of only sixteen 
years of Bourbon sway, has been pushed up to thirteen mil" 
mns of pounds sterling of annual interest, has already pro- 
duced the driving out of one king } md, if that fund-loviog 



genUemaiiy Louis-Philippb, persist in upholding the debt of 
France, the consequence to iiim is by no means difiicnU to be 
foreseen. It was the Breton aasociation against the paying of 
taxes which produced in Charles X. a project for stifling 
the press of France; because it becaoDC evident, that, if that 
press were left free, the Breton association would speedily be 
extended all over the kingdom ; to give effect to his project, he' 
brought troops into Paris ; the people defeated the troops ; 
and GBABI.S8 X. was expelled. To have made the throne of' 
bis successor stable, the debt should have been expelled too; 
That remaining, the people exclaim, '* What have we gained • 
by the revolution other than a mere change of names ?*' And, 
if our debt and taxes remain after the reform shall have taken 
plaee, will not the people of England exclaim, '' What have 
we gained more than the mere name of reform?** 

There has been a proposition made, in several of thfe great 
parishes of Lfondon, to refuse to pay the direct taxes, unless 
the Reform Bill pass. The same proposition has been made 
in several parts of the kingdom 3 but whnt sense is there in 
this, unless the parties expect that (he Reform Bill is to pro- 
duce a diminution at least of taxation ? What sense is there 
in it, if this be not their expectation ? This being their cx« 
pectation^ the proposition has clear reason on its side ; but 
again, how is the diminution of taxes to take place, if the 
great burden of all, and the real cause of the greater part of 
the rest, remain unabolished } There is no sense in the pro- 
position, unless this expectation be confidently entertained ; 
nor is there any sense in wishing for the Reform Bill to pass* 

I have now, gentlemen, offered my opinions with regard 
to this important matter^ and have endeavoured to maintain 
the correctness of those opinions by arguments which I deem 
satisfactory. It is not for me dogmatically to assert, that all, 
who do not agree with me, must be in the wrong ; but sin« 
cerity calls upon me, openly and clearly to state my opinions 
to you, and, here, again, to declare my determination not to 
be the representative of any body of persons, however great 
might be the honour of being the object of their choice, uti" 
less they unequivocally pledge themselves to support me to 
the utmost in giving effect to measures consonant with these 
my opinioiis. 
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all know but too well. In estimating the weight of the 
burden, we must by no means, however, overlook two very 
great things ; first, the collecting and managing of these 
taxes, which, all taken together, amount to little short of 
eight or nine millions a year, if we include the retired allow- 
ances to the discharged officers and clerks; also the surcharges, 
the fines, the loss of time in dancing attendance upon the 
tax-gatherers, the losses arising from the seizure and forcible 
sale of goods 5 from the costs of lawsuits in the exchequer, 
and various other sources of injury, and of ruin arising from 
these internal taxes j which cost, taking them altogether, forms 
about a seventh part of the whole of that enormous burden 
under which the nation is now sinking, and, in order to 
be relieved from which, it is culling so loudly for a reform 
of the Parliaments 

The other item, which we must not forget, consists of the 
monopolies^ which are created entirely by the taxes. I have 
mentioned fully, in the former lecture, the injury which the 
people experience from the monopoly arising out of the malt 
tax. The monopoly arising out of the hop tax is a still more 
cruel monopoly, and more repugnant to every sense of jus- 
tice, because it not only throws the growing of hops into 
comparatively few hands, and thereby greatly enhances the 
price to the consumer, but it intercepts that which nature 
would give us for nothing. In innumerable cases all over 
England^ hops grow up naturally in the hedges, poles stuck 
into the hedges for the hops to run up would give you a 
crop, without any other labour than that of gathering the 
hops and drying them ; but you dare not gather them and 
dry them, even for your own use, without making an entry 
beforehand at the Excise Office, and without going to give 
notice when you are going to gather them | then waiting till 
an exciseman comes to see the place where you dry them 5 and 
then not to put them by for use until he has weighed them 
and assessed you to the duty upon them. In short, in this 
law, the Government forbids yon to take that which God gives 
you for nothing. Were it not for this law, every poor man 
would have a few plants of hops in his garden enough for 
bis use ; but this law comes and says he shall not have them, 
because it is not worth while to go to the Excise Office and 
enter the ground, and to put yourself under the claws of an 
exciseman for a matter so small in amount, besides the danger 
of exposing yourself to ))enalties and improbable imprison- 
ment^ and without limit of time too, for the neglect of some 
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precaution, the non-observaiice of some petty regulation, 
adopted by these tormeuters of the people. 

Let me stop here to observe on the punishments inflicted 
for breaches of the taxing laws. If you thus incur a debt, as 
they call it, to the Government 3 in the first place, no property 
that you possess is protected against the claim. The process 
gainst you is the most swift and most severe. It spares you 
ia no respect whatsoever. If wholly unable to satisfy the 
debty imprisonment is your doom 5 and, unless some friend, 
some extraneous resource, be discovered for you, 'tis im- 
ftisonment for life. The bankrupt or the insolvent, however 
IJTofligate ihe contracting of his debts may have been, finds a 
term to his imprisonment. Two or three years the law deems 
suffident as punishment for the most unprincipled of debtors : 
but the Government knows no bounds of vengeance. The' 
law applicable to insolvents is not applicable here ; to be a 
debtor to the Government, especially in these cases of 
revenue, is like; being a debtor to death 3 the crown, which 
is called the fountain of mercy as well as of honour, knows,^ 
when it becomes a creditor of an unfortunate man, nothing 
at all of forgiveness ; and is the only creditor to whose in 
exorable exactions the law sets no bounds. 

Were there only this one thing belonging to the system of 
internal taxation^ it ought to be abolished ; it ought to be 
torn up by the roots and destroyed. If a man become a 
bankrupt, and be in debt for taxes or duties, the Govern- 
ment comes and takes all, if its demand amount to the 
whole, and leaves the other creditors without a farthing. 
But, besides this, there is always the monopoly attendant 
upon the tax. I have mentioned the case of malt, that of 
candles, soap, and every other taxed thing, is subject, from 
the sanae caUse, to monopoly in a greater or less degree, 
The tax upon soap, including the monopoly, amounts to 
more than one- half of the price of the article. It is the re- 
straint under which the soap-maker is placed, the annoyance 
and risk to which he is exposed 3 these are the causes of the 
monopoly, and they fully justify his charges on account of 
them 3 so that the nation actually pays from seven to eight' 
millions a year in order to support a race of men calWd tax* 
gatherers, whose business it is to torment the persons who 
make and deal in the articles, and to augment unnecessarily 
the price of those articles far beyond that occasioned by the 
tax. Most of the persons who are in possession of thesd 
monopolies are but too prone to wfsh for their continuance;. 
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They gain by the tax,, beeanse they make a great chacge ia 
consequence of their excluaive right to make the things. 
They are harassed and tormented by tax-gatherers ; but, at 
last, they contract a fellow-feeling with the government j 
they consult their own interest, though they know that it is 
in open hostility to that of their country. 

Another evil, arising out of this taxation, in detail is, the 
hypocrisy, the lying, the false swearing, and the fraudulent 
acts to which it is constantly giving rise. Then comes the 
state of dependence of all those who are engaged in the 
monopoly, and who feel themselves to be, at all times, in 
some degree, at the mercy of the Government and its ma- 
gistrates. How many hundreds of men were ruined during 
the early part of the French war, for being even suspected 
of what was called ''jacobinism!*' As to those who had 
the monopoly of the retail of drink, they were the real per- 
sonal slaves of the Government. They were frequently 
mustered by the magistrates, and compelled to give an ac- 
count of conversations, carried on in their houses. They 
were forced to obey, or the monopoly was gone. Maltsters^ 
soap-boilers, and various others, subject to the laws of excise^ 
'were by no means in a better situation. All of them were 
subject to domiciliary visits, as indeed all of them are now ; 
and therefore they were agents in fact of the Government^ 
to be spies upon the conduct of their neighbours ; and many 
of them were actual spies, and carried on their work in a 
manner the most effectual. 

Another evil is the prodigious mass of idlers thus created, 
and these drawn too from sources most vill annus. There Is 
scarcely such a thing-as an exciseman or tax-gatherer of any 
9ort, down to the very doorkeepers and porters of the tax- 
ing offices, who does not owe his promotion to some work 
at an election, or to some patronage or other arising out of 
services of himself or parents, of a nature hostile to the 
well-being of the community. The various causes from 
iirhich this innumerable horde of tormentors are selected, it 
would require a large volume to state. Their numbers are 
)>rodigious3 and for every one in possession, there are always 
two or three in expectancy j and these, in the meanwhile, 
fU'e at best unprofitable consumers of food and wearers of 
clothes. Then, as there is no law, either statute or in 
nature, to forbid them from producing their like, they pro- 
ceed, in spite of the principles of Malthus, to add to the 
population of the country. None of them, and none of their 



dhiMreii, ever workj tver prodcice aoythiiig nseAil to the 
community, to which they are a dead and intolerabte burden^ 
besides setting acoostant example of lazioess and of liviug 
by trick. 

Now, gentlemen, would it not be a benefit to the country 
to sweep away this race of vermia ? 1 do not mean to sweep 
them off the face of the island, or to hurl them down into 
wells, or down chalic-pits ; but to make them ceose to t>e 
what they are ; to make them submit to .the general sentenee 
pronounced by holy writ i namely, to make them live by the 
sweat of their brow $ to condemn them 5 in the words of the 
Apostle, *' those that, will not work shall not eat ;" a 
sentence much nogre lenient than that which is, in iact,^ 
pronounced on those who now labour to support them ^ 
namely* that though they do work, they shall be half starved* 

Those only who have looked well into the matter can 
form an adequate idea of the evils which arise to a country 
from its containing great hordes of persons who are not 
employed to any useful purpose. It is very wisely ob« 
served by Lord Bacon, who indeed never said a foolish 
thing, that one of the great causes of the overthrow of 
States, was the suffering of great numbers of idlers to exist 
in a country. He instances soldiers, and particularly clergy- 
men who are married. These, he says, are the cause of 
great numbers being born who never can be expected tp 
work^ though) in his time, 'parsons were not so pampered 
as to entertain the hope that their childrea mu^t all bo 
gentlemen and ladies. This, however, might be borue were 
there nothing but the clergy ; and. did they all reside upon 
their livings, and have the livings belonging to them and not 
to others, their savings might provide a sufficiency for plac- 
ing their children beyond tlie necessity of resorting to manual 
labour for their maintenance ; and as tliey would naturally 
be reared up in virtuous principles. and good manners,. theire 
could not much evil arise from this source, from which per- 
sons of superior degree would arise} but when to these pure 
added the children of ten or fifteen .thousand military and 
naval officers, and three times as many thousands of tax- 
gatherers of various sorts ; when this is the case, the evil 
becomes too great to be borne ^ and, if not put a stop to in 
time, it must in the end produce the subversion of the state* 

Therefore, one of the very first duties of a member of a 
reformed Parliament, is to use his utmost endeavours to 
cause a total abolition of these internal taxes, as being the 
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grand hot-bed for the breeding of idlers, and for perpetuating 
the. breed. With regard to the tenth proposition, namely, 
that wliich relates to the duties received at the Custom- 
house, there appears never to have been a time ivhen such 
duties did not form a part of the revenues in England. It 
^ould be too tedious at this time, and in this place, to enter 
into a detail of the particular articles proper to be taxed at 
tht Custom-house ; but it is easy to lay down the principle on 
which the legislature ought to proceed in the laying of those 
duties 3 and that principle is this, that the duties should not 
be imposed so much for the sake of the money proceeding 
from them as for the sake of the permanent good 3 that is to 
8ay, the permanent power and happiness of the nation. For 
the mere pecuniary gain is a small matter indeed, compared 
with the greatness and happiness of a country. If by a com- 
mercial treaty a nation, England for instance, could obtaia 
an immensity of profit ; if she could make three or four 
Manchesters spring up in a year 5 and if that treaty included 
a condition (supposing the treaty to be with France), that 
the French should occupy the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
and build what fortresses they pleased there, will any man 
say that such a treaty ought to be entered into ? This is an 
extreme case to be sure ; but it serves to show that a nation 
may derive great gain from commerce, and ensure its own 
ruin by the same means, and at ihe same time. Every wise 
legislature will do all they can to add to the wealth of the 
country over which it presides ; but it will take care, at the 
same time, not to purchase this wealth at the expense of the 
safety and power of the country. This ought to be the 
principle to guide those who lay on custom-house duties ; 
arid in this respect our forefathers evinced the greatest of 
wisdom, by constantly foregoing all prospects of pecuniary 
advantage, which were inconsistent with that great object, 
the fostering of our own navigation, and the securing of 
our dominion on the seas. 

There is, at (his time, a point which is by no means 
settled, with regard to our commercial intercourse with the 
United States of America: namely, whether a belligerent 
nation have the right to prevent the^ ships of a neutral nation 
covering the goods of the other belligerent. For instance, 
England and France being at war, and the Americans being 
at peace with both, whether an American ship shall have a 
right to carry French goods to Spalin without being liable to 
have the goods taken out of her by an English ship as being 
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the goods belonging to the enemy, or whether^ if the ship be 
bound to America itself with the French goods and the gooda 
be the property of a Frenchman^ or Frenchmen, we shall have 
aright to take out the goods; or whether, if a Frenchman 
have goods in the United States, and they be in an Americaa 
ship going to France, or any of the territories of France, we 
shall have a right to take out these goods. Now, we contend 
for the affirmative of this right ; we contend, that, in all 
these cases, we have a right to take out the goods ; while the 
Americans contend, that, in the two latter coses at anj rate, 
we have no such right, and that the neutral character of the 
ship ought to be communicated to the goods. Then, there is 
another ground of difference, relating to articles contraband 
of war. All nations allow the right of a belligerent to seize 
articles contraband of tear found in a ship bound to the port 
of an enemy ; but, then, ponderous volumes have been 
written to settle the point of mhat are articles contraband of 
war* The Americans make the list very short, and we make 
it very long 5 they conBne it to arms, ammunition, warlike 
accoutrements and implements ; we stretch it to hemp, sail- 
cloth, pitch, tar, and to everything that can be imagined,, 
that goes to the making of a ship, or that can possibly be of 
any use in enabling an army to take the field ; for instance, 
we include leather, as being intended to be used for making 
harness for horses to draw cannon with. Hut we do not stop 
here, very far from it 5 we include in our list every species of 
provisions, or, as the French call them, ^^ munUiom de 
louche^'* in 'Which indeed we are kept in countenance by this 
very French expression, which is a regular phrase, meaning 
eatables for an army or a navy. 

Now, I am for the enforcing of all these rights claimed by 
us. I can offer as good arguments for them and as good 
authorities as Jonathan can offer against them -, besides 
which (and this is the great argument in discussing questions 
of national law) they are all necessary to us ; we have the 
power of asserting them 3 and the giving of them up would 
be the' sure and certain cause of the loss of our power« Sel* 
DEN proved, and clearly proved,'in his time« that Grotius was 
wrong in contending that the seas were the highway of 
nations : he proved that England had, in all times, possessed, 
asserted, and uninterruptedly enjoyed, the sovereignty of the 
seas 5 and this being the case, and the sovereignty being 
still necessary to us, I am for maintaining it against cousin 
JoTTATBAN; for cousia here,or cousin there, we are not to 
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become feeble in order to gratify him. To talk of everlasting 
peace is nonsense : it is the dream of benevolent madmen. 
Jonathan manifbstly dreams of no such thing 9 for he wisely 
goes on making provision for war; and, indeed, aeiuail^ 
preparing for war,* I am for preparing too ; and this brings 
me to the next proposition ', namely^ that for making effec- 
tual provision for the maintenance of a powerful navy. 

The power of a navy does not, any more than that of an army, 
rest on its uumericai force only, but also in the character of the 
materials of which it is composed, imd particularly in that of 
the men, including those who command as well as those who 
have to obey. Every Englishman must blush at the recollec- 
tion of what took place during the last war with the United 
States. The noise about Waterho came very aptly to divert 
our attention, and false boast as that was, the nation seemed 
^lad to squander its wealth on the reputed hero, aa it were, to 
prove the reality of the glory, while its eyes were shut to the 
deep disgrace^of the American war. What we then experienced, 
we must again experience thtee-fold, unless there be a comi- 
plete renovation of the naval service. We have now a new 
and most formidable rival on the seas $ and it is in vain that 
we hope to avoid a contest with him, for which contest he is 
preparing, and, what is more> he tells us that he is. We must 
therefore be prepared, not only with ships and guns and am- 
munition, but with men and officers^ and those too of a stamp 
very dififerent from that of those with whom we had to carry 
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* I cannot send this to the press withoutobserving, that tber« if not 
one drop of blood in ray heart that has not in it friendship towards the 
Americans, i admire their valour and the manner in which they 
defended their country against our Government in its unjust acts of 
aggression. 1 feel towards those, and the memory of those, who caused 
the brave Americans to be killed on Dart Moor, all the hatred that 
can exist Id the human breast. On my own individual account, I owe 
the people of that country a debt of gratitude that I can never repay ; 
and, as an fingUshman, I owe them still greater gratitude for havlag 
prevented the borough monger Parliament from subduing them, and 
thereby having prevented it from everlastingly subduing us ; which 
double subjugation was clearly their intention at the time when Sir 
Joseph Yorke, then a Lord of the Admiralty, said, in his place in 
Parliament, that England must not lay down her arms till Jamks 
Madison was deposed. Had it not been for the valour of the Ameri« 
cans in the last war, England would, in my firm convictTou^ have 
presented to the world a den of miserable slaves for ages yet to come. 
Therefore I love the Americans, and rejoice in their prosperity and 
happiness ; but it was my lot to be bom in England, and it is my duty 
ta:eiKleav.our to uphold her true greattien in preference to the great* 
nesf of all the other nations in the world. 
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<m the late war, wben it is notorious that, in nine cases out of 
ten, or more, we were beaten by an inferior force, in point of 
number of guns and men. The apologist for us who wrote 
the history of that war, has the miserable excuse that our 
seamen were worn out, and were tired of fighting and of 
giory. These are nearly the very words made use of by Mr. 
James^ in his history of that war. He says that the Ameri- 
cans CB.mefre$h to the combat, and were full of hope of ob- 
taining laurels. How precisely opposite this is to all the 
opinions and reasoning of mankind upon the same subject 
every one must know ; therefore we are compelled to look 
for sotne other cause of that astonishing Occurrence ; namelyi 
England beaten in a war single-handed by the America^ 
states. 

The real cause was to be found in the great difference in 
the characters and qualities of bur officers and men, and oJ^ 
their officers and men. 1 remember my Lord Cochrane 
telling me, that he believed that the crew of a small Ameri- 
can ship, which he took with his frigate, in virtue of some 
order iii couhcit, would, though perhaps he had twice or 
thrice tbe number, have weighed more, if put into a scale, 
than his whole ship's crew \ or than double their number of 
his ship's crew. This was a forcible way of exfiressing the 
vast snpertority in the size and strength df the American sea- 
men. The truth is this ; I believe that the pay of the Ameri- 
can seaman- is as much for a week as the pay of an £nglish 
seaman for a month. I will not speak positively here« not 
having the books at hand ; but, at any rate, I know that it 
is a great deal more. Then, as to provisions and clothing, 
every possible care is taken in the Ameriaan navy to provide 
for the good feeding and for the health of the men : and 
eqaal care is taken to prevent their being plundered by 
pursers, and by blaspheming Jews, both of whom plunder our 
poor dissolute creatures, who have never any ground of hope 
of being able to accumulate so much as twenty shillings, 
and whose pay is given to them at such times, and in such a 
manner, as to render it next to impossible for them to feel 
any encouragement to be economical and provident. Then, 
again, in the division of the prize*money, the proportion re- 
ceived by the American seaman is about ten times as great a^ 
that received by the English seaman, compared with that of 
the officers. I remember reading an account of the Deccan 
army prize-money, when the portion of the General com- 
manding was FIFTY THOUSAND FOUNDS, or upwards, 
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and the portion of the private soldier sixteen ekiUings, The 
paymeQt too of this prize-money is so difficult to be obtained 
by ti>e seaman, that great numbers of them die in vain pur- 
suit of the payment ; and those who have read the Register, 
will recollect that the poor sailor Cashman, who was hanged 
as a traitor, fur having joined a contemptible and noisy riot 
in London^ expired in declaring, that, sent firom agent to 
agent in search of his prize-money, he had been reduced to a 
state nearly approaching to starvation, and had finally got 
into the riot, not knowing what he (lid. The American sea* 
men have the most complete security as to this .matter. 
Their prize-money is as surely theirs as the rent of a farm is 
the landlord's. That, as well as their pay, takes place regcb- 
larly and without delay, without any cost or any difficulty. 
.They can make over tlie power of receiving both, or any por- 
tion of both, to their parents, their wives, their children, or 
their friends. 

Thus, to be an American seaman, is even a profitable 
calling } and then, with regard to promoliony that great stU 
jnulus to good conduct and valour, the course is always clear. 

Hence it is that the Americans stand in no need of the 
cruel and disgraceful practice of impressment. They stand 
in no need of this, in no need of boarding merchant-ships, 
tearing away the hands^ and thus indicting great injury ou 
the owner and the merchant 5 no need of this monstrous act 
of violating the contracts between all the parties j no need o€ 
that, which has always been a disgrace to England, >¥hich 
has always arisen from the same cause ; namely, the want of 
sufficient pay, the want of good and sufficient food and 
clothing ; the want of just and punctual payment of wages and 
of prize-money ; and, above all things, the want of a fair 
chance in the way of promotion, the want of just rewards of 
conduct and of valour^ of which I shall speak more fuUy by* 
and-by. 

The seamen of the American navy are not profligate and 
abandoned persons, sent to sea to be gotten rid of; they are 
not men running away from the piirsuit of justice ; they are 
not creatures picked up where they can be picked up, and 
frequently condemned to serve on board ship as a punish^ 
ment for crimes. They are young men well bred up, and of 
fair prospects in the world ; the greater part of them sons oF 
farmers, farming their own land ; some the sons of trades- 
men of respectable state in life ; and very rarely of a diasolate 
character. 
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It IS not, in the American navy, a diflScuUy to obtain men ; 
for there are always enough to offer ; and the service has to 
choose among the best, and not to take the refuse of merchant 
ships. Hence the men are strong and well-behaved ; each 
bfts a character to sustain as much as if he were still on 
shore on the spot where he was born. To secure obedience 
amongst men of this description great severity is not required^ 
and hence it is that English seamen have been found so prone 
to desert to American ships. 

Now, unless we can bring our navy to resemble that of 
America in this respect, we can never, man for man, and gun 
for gun, meet that navy, without risk of incurring disgrace. 
Bat if we were to make the thing right in all other respects, 
we should still fail, unless we made a complete change with 
regard to the principle of promotion. We have never been 
wise in this respect, we have always given a preference to 
the aristocracy and its dependents ; we have always suffered 
that villanous thing called interest to prevail against merits 
be the merit never so great. Insteud of the word intereti 
we should make use of that of corruption. But if we have 
always bfeen unwise in this respect, what are we now? Till 
df late years, there were occasionally admirals who had been 
common sailors, we saw lieutenants and masters and com- 
manders who had been before the mast. But now how 
is it ? Why now there is a naval academy, established on the 
same principle as the military academy, the expenses^ the 
purposes^ and the effects of which, 1 described to you the 
other night. Out of this naval academy all future officers of 
the navy are to come -, and who they are that go into that naval 
academy I need not say, for the famous interest is at work 
here also, and here it must be at work as long as this system 
shall remain. 1 remember my Lord Cochrane telling the 
House of Commons to its face, that a common sailor, how- 
ever meritorious, however skilful, however brave, never could 
a^in be an officer in the navy; and that this was not only 
unjust, a regulation of great injustice towards the middle 
and lower class of the people ; but that it was also the mpst 
unwise that ever was thought of in the world ; for that great 
numbers of the best and most efficient offiiiers had come from 
Wore the mast.* This is notoriously the case; this de* 



* I €»niK>t put upon paper this passage of my speech without ob- 
ierTiD^ that 1 have just read, in the Loudon papers, an account of 
lome grant made by that part^ of our rulers who are called Surveyor? 
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^cription of aien yirer^p alwi^ys bel^l in ^bjODour ; • bpt Qfsvercfii 
iK^^ tilt 'the $yst^(|i bp changed,, see one, of them aigsilp. Th^rf^ 
are probably two c)r three tbousiind midshipmen yjfho served 
'before the close of the late war. Not a mnn of tjiese, except 
Id virtue of int^r^st, will ever be c^Ued into the service again. 
^l))ere are thousands of lieutenants, I believe, in the sam^ 
situation ) all the new officers, ^s in the case q( tl^e arpijr, 
«/e taken out of the apademy. And, as t0 the proiimtion | 
<as to the fairness and impartiality of it, a return, l^i4 before 
tt^e Parliament a few ye^r^ ago/ showed that t))ere were 
persoifs belonging to the jpiristocratjcai fanijlies^ who ^ver^ 
become ppst-papiains ov^r the l^ead^ of thousands i^pon 
thousands of seniors in the service; and that ^vap of 
tLese post-captains, amongst whom were the son oi Gan- 
iJiNp, the son of Ldrd JVJblvill^, the sop of Sir Jos^if{i 
VoRKE, a son of Lord Spencer, and others, who were acta- 
-ally in tlie command of ships, having un^er them sailing- 
masters, and lieutenants, who w^e ierping at sea before the^ 
^pfaim were born / And, is it with stuff like this tb^t w^ 
<are to fight Jonathan ! That disgraceful war with Ainerica 
was commenced by one of these sprigs of nobility, whose 

f 
-of Crown Lauds to this really gallant officer, who is now become au 
.^Earl. I do hope, from the great respect and great regard which I 
^liAve always home and still bear towards him, that his lordsUipL will upt 
by this act, or by any other act of his life, seem to express an acc|tri-> 
'Cscence in the justice of that sentence of infamy that was passed upoA 
liim In 1814. f'ur my own part, I have always believed, and still .h«* 
liipve most sincerely, that he was wholly innocent of the charge. If ti« 
had done the thing which was imputed to him, it would h&ve been no, 
<rime, but merely a folly, in siukiug himself, for the moment, down 
to a level wkh a loaumonger or a stuck -jrUiber. I w!as perjCecily w^ 
a^^uainted wiih the whole of the transactions at the tigie j the g<^vic^ 
tiou in my mind was, and still is, that he was entirely innocent of tbfi 
charge. However, if he was innocent, how is he ever to forgive, tpt^i/ 
4JtioHcm€ni be made to htm ; bow is he ever to forgive the sentence of in* 
f^my passed upon him and bis subseqnent de^adatioa from the Order 
o( the Batb ? If it be lawful for the Surveyors of Crown Lands to ma|Le 
presents of the nation's property, there are very few persons on ythoxn 
I Ahould like to see a bit of public land bestowed better than this noble- 
<ii^n, If he were in a situation to make me thinkKc consistent with his 
honour to receive the gift. But, seeing bis present situation with re- 
^f rd to tbi^ Government, %,iug and ali, I mpst s^y, tj^it I. slyall ^ vj^fj 
•much pleased to find that the newspapers Uave^iven a wrong in forma* 
•tioh upon the subject. He is one of toe men to whom the nation ought 
taiook.ibrfreai secvicAS in' the Imms. that ase.coining,|. and, agaia-I 
cxpre^.my l^ppe that h^ will neither .^y nor dp ^uythi^^ yvbich sfiiUl 
seem to express an acq^iiiescence in the Justice of the trea(me.ui wb^<rtk 
lie'received in 1814. 



name, was Dacrs» and who was a relative of the lord of that 
aabi^. Being a captain of a frigate^ and being in the West 
IbdieSy he was dispatched to the coast of the United States, 
Recollecting the story of Van Thomp^ he hoisted a broom at 
his mast-head, thereby notifying his resolution to iweep ika 
itai of the ships of the enemy. Jonathan went out with i( 
:i^igatey beM him in ten minutes^ and took him into port as 
a prisoner of war, the broom still sticking at the mast-head. 
A captain, who had come from before the mast, might havQ 
1>eea unable to beat the Yankee ^ but such a captain would 
have gone to the bottom 5 or, at least, laid his own body 
-jead upon the deck., He would not have been led in at any 
fate Iti this lady-like manner $ and, if the nation had lost itg^ 
Ulup, it would not have lost its honour. 

Now^ unless all this can be changed^ a reform of the Parlia* 
^ent is totally useless : it can do ne godd j it will only excite 
false hopes and groundless expectations. If the people, and 
Especially in these towns in the north, have not a new mind and 
■a dew soul upon this occasion ^ if they do not cast aside all the 
motives by which electors have been hitherto actuated ; if they, 
dot fi'olii corrupt motives, but from half- selfish, half- childish 
-<!onsiderations> return men to Parliament Who are accessible 
to the blandishments of those whose Interest it is that the 
System should still be supported in its present form and effects, 
USX that the reform will do, is to proclaim to the world that 
Englishihen richly deserve their degradation and their misery. 

u there be that new soul, there will be a total change of 
the system; and amongst other changes will come that 
Which IS expressed in the twelfth proposition ; namely, to 
place the King in a situation becoming his exalted rank, hia( 
most important functions, and the greatness of the country 
of which he is the chief. I propose that the money granted 
for the us6 of his Majesty, and for the use of all the members 
Of his fhrhily through him, should be at hils own absolute 
disposal) and that he should have the real, and not the no- 
minal, appointment of all his officers and servants of every 
description. It is greatly disadvantageous to the King that 
the ntttlon {\6 not kiH>w what part of its resources it is that 
feally goes t6 his use. More than a million of money is 
voted yearly for what is called the Civil List ; and then the 
people, looking upon the King as the sole cause of this 
enormous expertditufe, and compat-ing it with the salary of 
the President of the United States, conclude that kingly go- 
vernment is essentially dear, and that republican government 

g2 
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is essentially cheap ; and, no longer ago than yesterday, I 
tead in the Morning Chronicle, in a set of remarks on the 
Complaints relative to the weight of the French debt, that the 
interest of the debt ought to be duly paid ; and that if the 
French could not pay it with a costly kingly government, 
they ought to try a republiCj which I thought a rather ugty. 
hint! However, ugly as it is, it is a hint which, In conver- 
iSation, is very often given in England ; and it is impossible 
io disguise the fact, that an opinion of the injurious costli* 
nessof kingly government has long been gaining ground ia 
this country: to cherish such an opinion, the mode of stating^ 
the accounts of the expenditure is extremely well calculated. 
The people, therefore, should know the truth 3 they should 
know what the King really has for his use; they should 
Iluow that a very small portion of the money is expended on 
his account, or from any wish of his ; that it is voted for 
Lim^ but, in fact, taken away and applied to the use of othera 
in the fur greater part. If the allowance was fixed, and 
clearly specified, the people would know what the King 
really had. It has been the policy of the boroughmongera 
to keep the King at a distance from the people ; to forbid or 
prevent all approach to him. This has gone on by degrees 
till at last our right to petition the King is completely taken 
away. This is attended, as it naturally must be, by great 
and innumerable evils 5 und it is certain to produce this evi]^ 
namely, that the people will inevitably deem the office and 
functions of King as being of little use to them. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of preventing petitions 
from being presented to the King was exhibited in Hamp- 
shire in the fall of last year. A considerable number of 
small farmers and labourers met together in the north of 
Hampshircj in the centre of a little bunch of parishes, about 
eight miles from Winchester; they drew up a petition to ther 
King, stating all the grievances that afflicted them, and pray- 
ing the King to give his assent to a reform of the Parliament^ 
the want of which they deemed the great cause of all those 
grievances. The petition was signed by about two hundred 
persons, and Joseph Mason, a labourer in the parish oF 
Bullington, undertook to carry the petition to the King, who 
"was then at Brighton, the distance between which and Bui* 
lington is about sixty miles. Mason faithfully carried the 
petition, was kept outside the door while the petition was. 
carried in, and was soon informed by Sir Herbert Taylor 
that the King would not receive the petition unless it came 
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throagh a Secretary of State in London. Mason tramped 
back again with his petition, and of course rendered an ac- 
count of his mission. Soon after this the rioting began id 
Hampshire, and this bunch of parishes was more conspicuous 
Ihan any other part of the county for those acts which finally 
led to the Special Commission, of wliich Wilde and Denmau 
were two of the members, at the same time that they were 
the chief advocates against the accused. At the close. of that 
.commission^ that county, containing two hundred and ninety- 
'CJght parishes, presented the following dreadful list : — 

135 transported, mostly for life. 
S hanged, one for being engaged in the riots, and the 
Other for hitting Bingham Baring, without doing 
him bodily harm. 
yS wives deprived of their husbands. 
243 children bereft of their fathers. 
210 parents to bewail the loss of their sons. 
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Malting more than two sufferers to every parish in the 
county. I do not pretend, gentlemen, to believe that the 
rejection of the petition at Brighton was-at all the cause of 
these luroentable occurrences ; but I do believe, and most 
firoily .believe, that if the petition had been graciously re- 
ceived, and if only a civil word had been littered to Jobrpk 
Masox, there would have been no violences in that part of 
Hampshire. It is surprising with what rapidity intelligence 
flies from one end to the other of a thinly^settled' country* 
The rejection of this petrtton was lieard of, in every part of 
Hampshire, in the course of three days ; and, of course, A 
gracious reception of it would have been heard of in the 
same space of time; and it is possible, at any rate, that in- 
stead of a county the people of which must be brooding over 
feelings which must suggest themselves to every intelligent 
mind, this might have been a county wholly unconscious of 
any such- feermgs. 

This is an instance, and only one out of ten thousand, of 
cutting off all direct communication between the *King and 
•his people : the measures that 1 recommend will restore that 
-communication. Soon after 1 returned from America, in the 
year 1800, being at Ascot-heath races, what was my astonish- 
ment to see the then King having in the race-box two note* 
-rious police-officers, one on his right-hand and one on his 
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itfiy and stancKng nearer his person than anybody elsel It: 
is useless to comment on such a fact : it speaks for itself; 
land no one who has any wish to see the kingly govern oaent 
maintained can faii to desire to see an end to k system that 
trould possibly render such precautit)ns neceissary. 1 ihay 
deceive myself j 1 may be a bad judge of the matter; ba*,. 
according to my judgment, the way to cause the Kiftg to be 
ifceld in honour by all his subjects, and to receive from them 
U willing obedience Js to place him in the situatioti described 
in the proposition, the measures pointed out in iiihich 1 have 
been endeavouring to defend. 

But^ gentlemen, in order to have the means of defraying 
.the expense of a^ navy, such as I have described, and to have 
tit the same time a sufficiency to meet the eis^enses occa- 
sioned by the King, the officers* of state, the judges, ministers 
at foreign courts/and some other establishments necessary ta 
the good government of the courltry, there must be a reyenue- 
The pensiofis^ and other things of that sort, the standing^ 
army, and all its monstrous expenses 3 the taxing establish- 
ments : all these my propositions sweep away. But they 
leave a powerful navy to be provided for, and alsotbc ^1^ 
penses belonging to the King and his court Th^ give hioft 
the absolute control over his park&» gardens, and palaces^ 
and in. speaking of these latter, one would wonder what be 
could do with then) all ; and I dare say people in general are 
afraid that they must be rotting and mouldering into decay^. 
'for though an abundance of money is granted for the keeping 
them up, and keeping them in good order, still> as he never 
.lives. at Hampton>court or Kensington^ for instance, thewidls 
must beconie dapip, and the place not fit to live in. If yau- 
>vere to go to thnse palaces you would be most agreeably dis- 
appointed ; for they are always full of most excelktit cons*^ 
pany; and you would see brass-plates, on the doors of the- 
€uits of apartments., informing you that this lord, that lady^ 
this honourable miss, and that honourable gentleman, were* 
the inhabitants of the place ; and at Kensington -palace yoii: 
would see, amongst others, the name of that Mr* Caossa^ 
^ho now so boldly arraigns the Ministers: for tkeir iotmtioii. 
to make a reform of the Parliament ! I dare say:, that if y it 
.were prpposed to put these people out of the palaces.* tkey 
^ould insist upo,^ it that they had a '* vested *' right.of .po»- 
si^ssion ; and if, the King himself were to, think proper to go 
in to look, at the apartments, it would excite su»'fNriseiD noi- 
hoidy that kaows them« if they were.to regard him.as a> 



^slKr, BXid thk him iv!iat the devil he ^ab doing tl^erb^ 
Where thiere is a vesting there can be a divei^ting ^ and^I 
ahdald have little hope of a reformed Parliament, that should 
sit a month without sending these gentry to hire lod^ing^ for 
Hhemselves,- and I'estoring die King to the possession of his 
own palaces.* 

To return to the expenses of the country, we must first ob* 

serve, though itseems to be always overlooked, that the country 

governs itself, and pays for its own government, wholly ind^ 

ptodently of the government up at London. This part of tlie 

institutions of the country still exists in form at any rat^,. 

Bach coutlty has a coihplete government in itself; it has a 

lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, justices of the peace, and all iriferibr 

ofiicers ; it has a militia, when the posse of the sheriff is foutid 

insufficient for the purpose of keeping the peace. It provides 

for all th^se by a tax called the county- rate. It has no need 

of any interference of the Government up in London, except 

that it wants the King to appoint its sheriff and its ju<^tices 

and it^ lord-lieutenant 3 to give his commissions to the ofiicers 

•of its railltia, and to sepd his judges twice a year, to cause 

justice to be executed, and to decide, in conjunction with t^e 

juries, -on matters relative to the differences between man and 

man. The counties pay, and pay well, for the governing of 

themselves^ just as the sevieral States of America do 5 and 

this one county of Lancaster pays more for this purpose thaik 

any^fbup or five of th* American iitates. When the tax-eaters 

tell us, therefoi^e, and when good foolish people adopt the 

tale, that Oovernmeni mutl be supported^ the proper ailswer 

18, that the Government is* supported in the counties, and itk 

theseveral cities and towns ; but what they mean by Goverri- 

meiit ure, the fundholders, the dead- weight, the pensioners,, 

and' sinecure-people, the haunters of the club-houses, and all 

the swarms of idlers that devour the substance of the natiod» 

The county*rate, that is to say, the money that is raised to 

support the Govern ment in the county, to keep peace and 



* There is a persona^, particularly dear to the iDbabitanta of MaiK 
chekter^ whose name is Henry AdoingTon, aod whose title is Lord 
\^«tfotitit SfDMOt/rn i amidst lofty and beautiful trees, and surrounded 
by^'herds of fat faUtfw'^deer, lives this ouble viscount, iu a palace, in the 
middle of Riehinoud-park, surrounded with a hi^h wall, ten miles ilk 
leiigih. How be rame there, not being: y^t a member of a reformed 
Parliaibent, 1 hkve do meaas of discoveriof^. But having a g^reat.desioa^ 
to know hu^w It was, 1 shall certainly, if i become such member, not 
fell to tisoertftitt^to the greatest nicety. 
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order, and to cause property to be protected and justice to be 

; done, is raised in the county j but then it is expended in the 
county, as it ought to be, and not carried away out of it, to 

■be expended in London, in Paris, or in Rome. 

What, then, is required to support the kingly government? 
It would be quite ample to leave at the sole disposal of the 
King, about one hundred or one hundred and fifty thousand 

! pounds a year; quite sufficient to allow three hundred thou- 
sand pounds more for officers of state, judges, ambassadors, 

. and contingent expenses appertaining to this general govern- 
ment 5 for as to colonies, it is mere hypocrisy, if not perfidy, 
to pretend that it can be beneficial to hold a colony that calls 

. upon the nation fur one single farthing of expense, beyond 
that which is incurred by keeping up a navy to protect thpse 
colonies against tiie hostility of foreign states. The whole of 
the navy, during the last peace, cost little more than a mil- 
lion of pounds sterling a year. Let it now cost three millions 
And a half, and then it would bring the whole expenditure of 
the kingdom, exclusive of the government of the counties^ 
^own to four millions a year, or to five at the very utmost. 
I defy any man to point out the necessity of any expenditure 
beyond this. The whole of the government expenses of the 
United States ; the general government, with its army, navy, 
ambassadors, custom-house officers, and all put together; 
and adding thereto the government expenses of the twenty 
States, of which the Union now consists : all these put to- 
gether do not amount to three millions of pounds sterling a 
year. Why should we want more 5 and if we do not want 
more, why sh6uld we raise more ? 

However, 1 am for making a large provision for the navy, 
because I would have the sailors well paid, and have them 
able and faithful. We have now three generals to every 
regiment of foot and every regiment of horse, and two ad- 
mirals to every ship of the line. I should be afraid to state 
this fact, if it did not stand recorded in books published by 
the Government, or persons acting with the approbation of 
the Government. The fact is so monstrous, that it seems to 
-call in question, not only the spirit, but also the sanity that 
permits an abuse so outrageous. If, because we have so long 
been paying sixty millions a year to the divers sorts of tax- 
gatherers, you think you cannot be safe in your houses 
if we pay only four or five millions a year, then indeed 
jrou must continue to pay the sixty 5 but observe, at the same 
time^ that a parliamentary reform is a thing neither wanted 



Dor to be rationally desired. It is for the express purpose of 
lightening' the burdens of the people : it is for the express 
purpose of making cheap government, and^ if it do not 
answer this purpose^ it will be a great deal better for it never 
to take place. 

Now, gentlemen, for the means of raising, in a cheap, easy, 
arid sure manner, these four or five millions a year | for, if the 
sum be not reduced to that, in time of peace j if a reformed 
Parliament will not cause it to be reduced to that, it shall be 
but for a very short time that I will have anything to do 
with that parliament. These means are, in the first place^ 
custom-house duties ; these now amount to about seventeen 
millions of pounds sterling a year. They might, with great 
advantage to commerce and manufactures, be reduced to 
three or four, and still leave sufficient protection to navigation, 
and to certain manufactures. But I would have a general* 
uniform, and cheaply -collected tax on real property. I 
would have all the houses, lands, mines, and other real pro- 
perty, valued ; the amount of tax on each parcel of property 
should be fixed, and be paid quarterly by the person in occu- 
pation ; and the payment should take place on the same day 
in every county, and at different places in the county, in order 
to make the matter as little inconvenient as possible. The 
payment should be enforced by a process at once speedy and 
effectual, and the parties liable to pay should bring the 
money to the appointed place, and not have it demanded of 
them at their several places of abode. There would be no 
need of any expense of collection beyond a mere trifle to the 
person appointed to receive the money from the county ; be- 
cause the county should take care to have the money brought 
and paid at the several places appointed for the payment. 

Some people will say, that it is unjust to tax real property, 
and nothing else ) while others have said, I dare say^ that to 
take off the tithes, is only giting their amount to the land-* 
lords. These are very narrow views taken of the matter. A 
tax upon land is a tax upon everything which the land' pro- 
duces. If you lay a pound of tax upon a landlord^ he lays it 
On upon the tenant in rent 3 and the tenant lays it upon hia 
wheat and his meat and other produce. All of us are con« 
sumers, according to our several means of consumption. In 
this the landlord and the farmer would pay their share o£ 
the land-tax, which, like every other tax, spreads its influence 
in the way of privation over the whole C9mmunity j but a 
direct tax on real property is the best^ because it is so certain 
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in, amount and so cheap in the collection. A pound. of. t«^ 
laid upon the landlord of a house is charged by him to hjs 
tenant 3 the tenant, if he be in aivy business, divides itampo^ 
.his customers; and if he be not in any business, ^e dedocto 
it in some shape or other from his servants, or from . thoae 
>vith whom he is aqcustomed to xleaL 

A tax of ihis sort, like the air, reaches everythingi but it 
is at the same, time free from all the vexation, all that annoy* 
ance, all that endless torment, and those acts of, merciless 
tyranny^ which always did, and always must, grow out of a 
tax on consumable commodities. It is just the same with 
regard to tithe$. The tithes would not be given to thi$ laodr 
lord any more than to the rest of the community i nqr ar^ 
they in their nature at all oppressive any more than rent is. 
The farnver has two landlords in place of one^ that is all ; and 
the taking away of the benefices of the clergy is only, in fact, 
the putting an end to so many small proprietors of land. But> 
in the first place, the property belongs to the public and the 
poor ; in the next place, it is consumed by those who do no- 
thing for it. The tithe taken away from the parsons, the 
benefit is diffused amongst the whole of the community ; 
and this is the ground for taking it away, and not becausje it 
is a hinderance to agriculture. A tax upon real property, at 
4 per cent, upon the rental, would yield about four millions 
a year in Great Britam -, and extended to Ireland, it might 
yield four and a half or five. It would be varied of course, 
according to the wants of the state $ and of these wants the 
i^epresentatives of the people would be the judge. 

One conspicuous benefit which must inevitably arise from the 
change is this : that nine-tenths of the time which is now spent 
by the Parliament in discussing the details of taxation ; and iq 
discussing the merits of petitions, containing complaints on 
the score of the divers taxes, would all be saved. That 
enormous volume of laws whi<ih each session now produces^ 
equal in bulk to all the statutes of any ten kings before the 
reign of the House of Hanover, would be reduced to the size 
of one of those pamphlj^ts which the boroughmongers' Par-> 
liament allowed us to publish, at a price not less than six-* 
pence ; and the reformed House of Commons, driving BeU 
lamy's boozing-ken from beneath its roof, would have tima 
by day- light soberly to consider the measures necessary ta 
provide for the happiness of the people, to preserve the power 
and uphold the honour of the kingdom* 
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It ren^aJDS for me to submit to you the reasons on whicliF 
I found the fourteenth and last proposition^ which is ex«- 
pressed lo these words : — 

14. To cause the Pbotsstant Hibrarcht to be legally- 
repealed and abolished in Ireland ; and to cause the 
Parliament of the whole kini^dom to hold its sessions^ 
and the King to hold his Court, in Irrland once In 
every three years ; and to ca.(>^e the same to tak^ 
place in the city of York once i/i ^every three years; 
and also in the city of Salisbury once in every three 
years. 

If all or any part of the former propositions were *^wild 
md maionary;*' if these epithets were justly applicable to 
tfanem^ iprhere will you be v^^e to find epithets descriptive or 
the wild ness of this proposition ? I am, however, fbrtunateljr 
drcttmstanced here : I have to do with a patient that the 
doctors hatre given up ; with that sort of patient of whicll' 
the sons of the healing art say, " Nothing more can be done- 
for him : let him have just what he fancies/ ' In short, such 
is the «t»te of Ireland, according even to the confessions olT 
the Grovemment itself, that no suggestion relative to mea- 
sures for making it better off than it is can be deemed pre* 
Bunsptuous, be they what they may, and come from what 
source they may. Every one says that some great change la 
the adikhrs of Ireland is necessary ; but no one attempts to 
say what change. Those who pour forth complaints in the 
Dame of Ireland, however just those complaints may be, and 
however able the organ of putting them forth, invariably 
confine thfroselves to making the complaints, to describing. 
the injciries and the sufferings of Ireland, to suggesting evils 
to be remedied, but seldom or never do they suggest the^ 
remedy. 

As to' the Governn^ent; it acknowledges, both In Its wordfr 
and tis deeds, that the state of that part of the kingdom has 
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becoiQe,, in their hands, as bad as it can possibly be ; that 
nothing can make that state worse i that any change may be 
for tlie better J that no change can be for the worse j so that, 
as that which I propose is a very great change, it cannot be 
deemed presumption in me to propose its adoption. 

Besides^ gentletnen,. I have this further pretension to be 
listened to, in this case, that I have been right, in several in- 
stances^ in predicting the coming c^ these evils to Ireland, 
'when the Government, and when even the strictest partisaoa 
of Ireland, have been, wrong. It is now much sbwii ten 
years ago since I insisted that prosperity and tranquillity 
never could be Itnown to Ireland until the Protestant hier- 
archy were repealed^ and until poor-laws were establi^ied 
in that cquutry. I should give you no pleasure by desciib- 
ipg^ even if my memory would enable me to do it, the ridi- 
•^cule and censpre which were so unsparingly poured out upon 
jne for entertaining and promulgating this opinion. At the 
time when the measure of Catholic emancipation was 
pressed upon the attention of the Parliament and indeed 
at every time when it was so pressed, from the year 1819 to 
the time when it was finally granted, I always contended for 
it, as an act of justice due to Ireland j but at the same time 
I never omitted to contend that that alone would neither 
tranquillize nor benefit Ireland ) and I could refer to a hun* 
dred passages in my writings in proof of this fact« When the 
grand meeting took place upon Penepden Heath, in Kent, 
in the month of October 1828^ for the purpose of peiitioniag 
the Parliament to grant Catholic emancipation ; and when 
the Tories, as they were called, ranged themselves in oppo* 
sition to that petition, I ranged myself in opposition to it 
alsoi though it was brought forward by a gentleman of that 
county for whom I had the greatest respect, and seconded 
by a nobleman whom I respected perhaps more than any 
other man in the world. I did not, indeed, join the Tories in 
their petition ; but presented a petition of my own^ praying 
t)ie Parliament to grant Catholic emancipation; but not 
to grant it unaccompanied by a repeal of the Protetiant 
hierarchy. 

As we approached the passing of the Emancipation Bilt^ 
l.became more zealous in my endeavours to show that thac 
bill would be of no use unless accompanied by poor' lawSy and 
a repeal of the Protestant hierarchy, I was perfectly inde- 
fatigable in my endeavours to inculcate this belief. In oppo- 
sition to my opinion was almost the whole of the press^ as 
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soon «s «lie Dake of Wetlington and Peel had been con- 
verted, by tbal miracle which so surprisingly operated upoa 
their souls. While the bill was before the Houses of Parlia- 
meat> I did my best to cause it to be passed ; but never did 
I mention the subject without^ at the same time, urging upon 
my readers the truth, that the bill would do nothing without 
an abolition- of the Rt>testant hierarchy, and an introduc* 
tion of the poor-laws.* The very next year the discontents 
ei Ireland were greater, and their consequences more dread- 
M than ever. The Emancipation Bill gave rise to new feuds, 
and placed the Government in a more perilous situation' than 
it had ever been in 'before. The Government became a party 
in the feuds ; and the country, from one end to the other, 
became divided, and that too upon grounds which gave no 
hope of any future change for the better, unless something 
very much like revolution took place. The state of Ireland 
was bad enough before the measure of emancipation was 
adopted ; but when that measure had been adopted the 
people of Ireland saw that the ground of quarrel had been, 
not between Catholic and Protestant 3 when the law had put 
Caiholics upon A level with IVotestants, as to all civil mat- 
ters and powers, 'the quarrel became clearly one between 
Irishmen and the descendants of Englishmen ; all the old 
wounds were torn open; and the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill held forth the supremacy in Church and State, as a prize 
for the two hostile parties to contend for. Indeed it is per- 
fectly notorious that the situation of Ireland has been grow- 
ing worse and worse, and more and more replete with 
danger, ever since the passing of that famous bill. 
> Now, as I so repeatedly and so fdlly and so distinctly re- 
peated, all these consequences of that bill ; and as the Duke 
of Wellington and Feel, joining with Lords Grey and Al- 
thorpv as both the parties in Parliament most cordially 
joined In expressing their confident expectations of tranquil- 
lity and prosperity to Ireland, being amongst the conse- 
^quences of that measure ; as Mr. O'ConneU and Mr. Shell, 

* I beg leave to refer the readers to the Register of the 26tH of 
August, 1829 ; and! also to the petition presented by me at Peneoden 
Heathy which he will find in the last Register of the month of October, 
1828 i also to the divers Registers written during the time that the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was before the two Houses of Parliament* 
In these writings the reader will be so good as to look for the ground 
of my pretensions to offer advice with regard to Ireland at this 
motticnt. 



aad th^.whole; of thef GftHnoiie Assucitttioii/^expitMMlf^tlw 
•fHne lexpiectatioira^.aft (bhej owMttatefir td dmMl««i#i^ AMOeiui 
•tkiB U()Oii 4he baffQ^bringiilgdn of the EtiMtteipatMNr Biil'| 
Md: as^upoa the Msane^^rouiid Ihef ftflB«»likHo ti^dis fr— r 
ehweiiieo t of the - f orty^hilling^freelMldeiv rof * Irefauiil/* jde* 
daring that the bill wm^so great .a good, vm^Ba k^mprhmi 
that it Qould not b^ pwrohased at^^toade^r m Tate:< desuMfaifip 
it at the bond of peaoeandof iiBi6n,'^8^tbe-TiviettarH>f<efer<« 
kusliog affeetion between England and^irelamiy aa^*thh'iw$B 
the langaage of all these persons 'and parties $'> and'^iuf aqr 
language and my sentlsientfi, as fuUfiaid beforer Aie pubMey 
were precisely the* opposite of these f and as theevenit'haa 
now proved <that I was rigbt, and that they* were M wrongs 
theselacts being, notoriously true^ 1 trusty gentlemeiv*' theft 
you will not deem it presumption that 1 now submit 'to^TOO 
propositions which these same persons and parties wHl^* in 
all .piN>bability» be as much disiiosed to bensure asthiey weiv 
my opinions of 1828 and 18^9^ 

I miw come (thus sanciioned by experience) to the mea-* 
sures- mentioned in tine proposition which 1 have just had the 
honour to read to you. The repeml^off^hs Pn^ke§Hm§ 
hiemreky in Ireland 1 have always, since I understood any 
thing of the tlMitter, regarded as absokittly necessary,.' as- ta 
beginning to make Ireland other tlian a burden toEnghind^' 
as it now is, and as it has been lor the la»t forty years, or 
thereabouts. Even, that would not do wnhout an* introduc'* 
tion of the poor-^laws ; but as one would natorailyleadte' 
the-other, I only -think it necessary to show that the hierarchy 
ought to be ref iealed, and to be r^sealed at once and com'*' 
pletely. In order to do this, aiM to show that it WQuld' In- 
clude nothing unjust towards anybody, I must go Into a 
sort of history of the connexion of Ireland with £ngkind^> 
which 1 trust you will indulge me in doing, when you shells 
consider the vast importance of the subject. Iflrehmd* 
were indeed a bunch of rocks like' the Scrlly Islands, or' a 
pitiful pnyvince like one of the Cantonaof Switzerktad, the> 
Inhabitants of which are suffered to exist in their present 
state in order to breed butchers to be hired by those 
despots to be watchmen for the persons of the despots^ 
and to- cut, when need be, the throats of th^ subjects : if ii 
were a beggarly bunch of roc^cs, with here and *there a 
valley, affording just food Enough to rear up wretfehes who' 
go and sell themselves to fight, brother against brother, and 
father against son, in the armies of the contending deapetai' 



Hr ItfOmd w«re a ilwig of this aorti I lEiioaM think' it en- 
UMMly iwreUQfiftU« to wMte^a momeat of yont tnae'iii 
lilUaHig toobacrvaiionf respecUogfit. Bot Irelaad is a rsollf 
^Msi ao4 f<^ile cc^itntryf. though its fsrlility has bssn^ in 
soma measure, rendftted usdess bj rastgorernBient Ai any 
ntiey. ii.is a cmamHry separated from fiaglaad bynoMng 
mfUP%' than what tha Amerieans would call a river i in doK 
nmiiOBTaiid retoureos it is insqiorable from Eoglaod i it is, 
ia fiiot» a part of the very sane coaotry^ and a part of it It 
mast always remain,- thoogh it appesrs to have been the 
policy of the greater part of oar rulers, for a series of ages, 
to consider it aad treat it as a colony. Snch beiag the im» 
portaoce of this part of the kingdom, and such its close con»- 
aeaion with England, no man of common sense will tallc of 
aoyihing to .promote the greaCness aad prosperity of the 
kingdom, without including Ireland in every measure wldek 
he has to recommend. Let me now briefly state the history 
of this consexion. 

There was a time, to be sure, before the nations of the 
contineat extended their views in thb western directnm, that 
Irelan<l was wholly separate from England, in point of sway. 
The King of England had nothing to do with it, and it was 
govern^ by its petty prinees, in conjunction with the Catho» 
lie bishops and priests, who, amidst all the wars that occa^ 
sienally took place, had influence enough to uphokl the 
Catholic religion. Ireland was looked upon by the Pope, as 
belonging to him as supreme sovereign. God knows how 
many popes there hawebcen, from the days of St Peter down 
to the present time ; but 1 know that there never was but 
one lEnglishman a Pope. He was. a very old man when he 
was made Pope ; and, having IreUad to ^tveatoay, he would 
havo been an unaatural dog indeed if he had fcngotten his 
own country. In short, he made England a preteni of 
Ireland; woA upon that ground the King of £i^hmd» 
Henry il., claimed it, and sent as great a ruffian as ever the 
world theretofore bad seen to take possession of it in his name* 
For several ages the possession was but partial ; and though 
the kings of Sagland squeezed Ireland now and then pretty 
smartly, ,and caused it to suffer great cruelties from their 
myrnaidonsi. called governors and commanders, there was no 
ground, for general' and bitter hostility and deadly *perseca^ 
tion, until the Froiestunt Reformaiiim had taken place, and 
until the. reign of the savage. Queen Elizabeth. . Ireknd had 
frequency, been seyerely punished by the Engliflk befom pit had 
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long beeh a cQuutry occasionally given up to be robbed and 
Backed by the rapacious court lerd of Enccland ; but the Ca* 
thoHc religion existing in both countries, there was nro valid 
^excuse for the general and blood-thirsty persecution which 
•commenced in the reign of Elizabeth, who sent her Protestant 
parsons, as Mahomet sent myrmidons, to force themselves 
^nto the Irish churches, sword in hand, and to drag the people 
.16 hear in those churches that which they deemed heresy and 
4)]a8phemy. To give an adequate description of the scenes in 
Ireland at the time here referred to sets defiance to all elo- 
quence, even if I had any at my command. 

It was clearly seen that the Protestant parsons and bishops 
never could receive tithes, or be suffered to live in Ireland 
without a trannfer of property from Catholics to Protestants. 
Hence a system of plundering, the most barefaced, the most 
4itr6cious, and most extensive, that ever was beheld in the 
world, was invented and acted upon. First, the people were 
goaded on to what were called acts of rebellion 5 these were 
followed by forfeitures, extending over whole counties and 
fxrovinces^ these forfeitures were to the crown, in virtue of 
the law of high treason 5 the crown then granted away or 
sold the estates thus forfeited ; and tims the thing went on, 
until within the last hundred years : hence the estates of the 
Irish became the property of the English. But to the ever- 
lasting praise of the Irish people, nothing could drive them 
from the religion of their fathers* Tbeir sufferings on this 
score exceed those of any other people upon the face of 
the earth* . However, in proportion as the estates were taken 
from them, the bodily persecutions diminished in severity. 
The ProieHant hierarchy , which had been established by 
force, has continued to collect its revenues, always detested 
by the vast majority of the people, but enjoying a compulsory 
obedience : it existed in comparative safety under the pro- 
tection of laws which excluded the Catholics from ail share 
of civil and political power. • But this exclainon having been 
removed by the Emancipation Bllf, which, while it repealed 
all th6 jJenalJaws against the Catholics, declared 
as competent and as fit to enjoy civil, military, naval^a&d 
political power, as the Protestants were; in iuct> declared 
that a Catholic was as fit to be a general, an admiral, a 
sheriff, a judge, .or to sit in council with the King, as a 
Protestant was. This wholly changed the face of things, 
•ad it AOiouated >to an implied declaration that the Protesfont 
Betosittjon had been'anhecd»&ry to the upholding the' 
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Jtingly power ami prpmoting the prosperity of the kingdom; 
and this declaration having been made, with what ieeljngs 
were Catholics to look back on the persecutions and the 
plunderin^s which they had endured for the sake of introduc- 
ing the Frotestant religion instead of the Catholic? Aye, 
but this was not all ; this was a mere trifle compared to the 
declaration to which the Emancipation Act amounted, that 
the Protettani hierarchy was now no longer necessary, to 
Ireland at the least, whatever it might be to England. 

The consequences of the great and natural revolution pra» 
duced in men's minds by this measure we have had con- 
stantly before us, from the time of the passing of the bill to 
this very hour. For my own part, I so clearly foresaw the 
consequences, and was so desirous of making a solemn de« 
claration upon the subject, that, in a very little while after 
the bill was passed, I presented to the House of Commons a 
petition, dated on the 20th of April 18?9, concluding wilh a 
prayer, that the House would be pleased to pass a law *' to 
" repeal, abrogate, abolish, and render utterly frustrate and 
*^ of no effect the Protestant Church, now established by law 
** in Ireland j " and that it would be pleased " to cause to be 
" in that part of the kingdom, effectual provmonfor the 
'^ refief 0/ the poor.*'* Thus, then, gentlemen 3 that which 

-f - - . . ■ ■ I I - — - — — ^^■^— ^^— ^■^■^ 

* The petition, which was presented by Mr. Deni^on, one of the 
Members for the county of Surrey, who, according to a note which lie 
bad previously addressed to me, expressed bis diss^reementiaopiiiioa 
^vith the petitioner; the petition was in the following words : 

To the Honourabie the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Bri* 
tain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

THE PETITION OF WILLIAM C0BB£TT, OF BARNES, IN TUB COUNTIT 
OF SliftBBY, 

Most humbly -efapweth. 

That your petitioner prays your Honourable House, that the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, as by law established, may be, by law, 
repealed and utterly abroj^ated and abolished ; and that this prayer he 
founds on the fa^ta which he, with the {greatest respect, will now pro- 
ceed to submit to your Honourable House. 

That, until the year 1547, the Catholic rel.ig;iun was the only reliipoo 
known in Ireland : that, after the Protestant relipon was introduced 
iuto England, it was, by law, made to be the relij^ion taught in the 
churches in Ireland ; that a l^rotestant cler^ were made to supplant 
the Clergy of the ancient religion } that the latter were turned out of 
the livings and the churcbeis ; that the altars were pulled down and 
the Mass abolished, and the Protestant Table and Common Prayer 
forcibly introduced in their stead. 

That the people of Iraiand saw with great indignation this attempt 
to farce upua them a uew aud straage rdigion, and to compel them t9 
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I HOW propose to yoo, wifH n^nf tof the Fmf«sMit bi^Mrchy 
of Ireland, is by no mettns a nevr projiect gdrupfbr this o<^- 
Oftsion; It is in aecordaiice whirmy lotig'-'eAtertfiitied tfrtd 6xed 

abandi»D and liecome apostates to tb'at relig:ion in which tboy had been 
born and bred, that-reii^on which had been the religion of their 
fatheM for mauj^centiirics^ and the iruth, parity, ai>d wisdoiii of wfaieb 
.mere go clearly fucovedhy its happy cffei^ts. 

Tliat, therefore, the people rejected this' new reli^ioBy of tbeoHif^i. 
•f which, or of the authority by which it was imposed on them, they 
bad, and could have, no idea; but that the Government of' England 
persisted in compelling' the lri«h to tubmit'to aii*abMidotaia«nt <^ tbb 
aopi^nt and to 'an adoption of the oew religion^ 

That, in order to effect this purpose, clergymen to officiate in the 
churches of Ireland were sent from l^ugland,aud that to these the tithes 
and other Churcb^revennes were all transferred, leaving the Catholic 
dergyto beg^ or starve; bnt that, such was the abKovreDee'v^hieh tbe 
Irish people entertained at the tbaagbt of apostati»i«|^ fr6m' their 
relieion, that they shiioned as they wouM have shunned* deposits of 
deadly pestilence those churches, to which they liad before resorted 
with punctuality and zeal surpassed by the people of no nation on the 
aarth; and that, still elf aging' to their faithful pastorfe, they secretly 
sought in houses, in barns, in woods, in caves, amongst coclcs; or i& 
ftstnesses of soose sort, the comforts of that communion to whicb they 
no longer dared to resort in open day. 

The Government^ irritated at this contumacy, as it was called, bijit 
fidelity, as it* ought to have- beea called, resorted to means tb« most 
tyrannical, the most-cruel, and- even t be most- ferocious, in order to 
subdue this pious fidelity ; ■ ihatit inAtcted fine, imprisonmeDt, torture^ 
•or death, and sometimes two or three • of tlvsse aH upon tbe saoie 
person ; thatU confiscated notoaly iouuinerable estates belonging to 
CatboIics> but whole counties- at once, on the. plea that this was neces- 
sary in order to plant the Protestant religion ; that the Unds thus 
confiscated were give» to Protestants ; anti that, in reaiily, the former 
owners were extirpated, or made- little better than slaves to the in- 
-tffutders. 

That, however, iu spite of acts of tyranny, at the thougbtof whsch Nero 
and Caligula would have startled with horror, which actscototiaiied to-be 
anfupced with unabated rigour for more than 200 years ; ithat ia^spite 
of these acts of fining, confiscating, plundering, racking*, and kiHin|p, 
all having in view one s'ligle object, thatof ctMnpelliog.tbe people to 
conform to the Chureb as by law esiablished; that,- in smteof aU. 
these atrocious acts, these matchless* barbarities of two hundbed ycafa> 
the people. of Ireland, though their country was frequently almost 
literally streuted with roauj^ed bodies, awi made red wkii bIuod*,t«dL 
bered with uasbaken fidelity to the religioM of thetraodof oUrfatlMrs; 
that in spite of death' continually looking aImoi' in the £Me ; in^spile of 
prisons, racks, halters, axes, .and the bowel' rippiug knifb; 'inepkenf 
all these, their faithful priests have never deserted them ; and that 
tbe priests, now iu Ireland ^aia the successors of thonsaadsof'hefofe 
martyrs, many of whom were actually ripped up and cut into <qnartcfs> 
" Tliat, ne%'eptheles9, tbe oew Cbureb, by Inwestabllsbed) got- safely 
into .her possession »ll tbe properly ^ibat bad bckaigttd toij|ieauM:l«at 



.9^iifiMW 11^^ the suJijeet And i troat» that very little ii«ei 
Ws«id to coftvlnae yoa th«t it is impoBsilyle to make'lrelaiMl 
tuaaqwl ami bappy» to make it a»y other tbon a grievovn 

^Snirch; a»ii that -slie to«k all the tithes; Mtiie parsoiia|^*hiNi««> 
all the gplebes, all the )«o(ied estates,, which in ireteod ave of fim^ 
meose extent and vabie ; so that Ireladd, for nearly three hundred 
yearft» contiaued to exiiibit, and still exhibits, the atrange sight of 
an euonnously rich estaMisbed Church nearly without flocks> and on 
the other baud, an almost mendicant priesthood with flocks c<>inpriftiil|( 
Ae main part of the people; it exhibits a rriigious system, which takt» 
the use of the churches from, tlie mtllfoos, and ^^ves it to the thi»a»> 
sands; tli at takes the churches from that religion by the foHowers- ef 
vhicb tfa^ were founded, and. endowed, and. gives them to that reli^a 
the followers of which protest against the faith of the foui;der& and 
endowiers, and briind tW«ir rcfligion as iddlatrons and damnaUe^ 
• That your petitioner can form an idea of no.being short of a fleiid> 
in point of malignity and cruelty, capable of viewing such a scene 
niCoout feelings of horror ; and, tlierefore he is confident, that yoor 
Honourable House^ still, as he hopes, animated with the beseyolewt 
spirit which led to the recent enactment. in favour of the perseeuted 
Catholics', will hasten to' put an end to a scene so digraceful, and to 
injustice so- flagrantly outra^ousi 

Thi^ it must be manifest to every one« that there could be^ ftt 
giving tiie. vast revenues of the Cburoh of Ireland to a Frotestsnt 
Clergyi no. ground other than .that those revenues might be applied in 
such- manner a$ to cause the main body of the peo^e to become and 
remain Protestants, and that, too, of the commnnien estalilithed by 
law : that those revenues, on the most moderate estimate, atneoat^tn 
three .milliotis of pounds sterling a year ; tfaat^ several of the Irisb 
bishops have, of late years, left, at their death, person al^ropertya^i-^ 
oeedipg, fur each, two hundred thousand peands; that the deaaerias 
and. prebends, and other beoeflc«rs in the Church of Ireland, as by.laar 
established, are of great value ; and that your humble petitione^-ts 
sure that your Honourable House will not deem him prrsumptuoiis, if 
be take it for granted, that your Honourable House, will aUow> that it 
is in>poS3ible that any Governmeot in its senses, that any but ^aatt, 
and «nad tyrants, too, .would have given these imntense revenaes ttttbe 
^Protestant clergy^ unless with a view, and in the confident expeday- 
tioDy of -seeing the people, or a.large part of them at any rate, cont* 
.vertadtQ tbe Protestant faitb^ and joining in, the Protestant comoMip 
nioii; for, that, otherwise^ it must have- been evident, that those mbh 
aafnae revenues could only serve to create division, and toperpetaate 
all tbe passions hostile to the peace and prosperity of a coumry« • 

That| however, at the end;of two hundred and seyeuAy^sixyeart, 
there ere»tn Ireland, even a less number of- Church Protectants tfaaiSy 
,a# ytfur humble petit loner -finds good historical reason for believing,, 
thera were an hundred and eighty <yeara agoi; and that it is a f aat 
jfenerally admitted^ that the jCharcb Protestants in that cowitry have 
long.be^p, and still are^ decreasing ;in number, compared with that of 
the jCalbolicSk and also compared' with that of those Protestant sects 
who staad alffof from her Common Prayer and Commuatoa'; that it is 
an joa4oi^t>tfd<ifaf:f» thati ia ^aany jiafflth^B> these ^arc scai^fy-aa|r 
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burden to England, unless this, the prayer of my peiiiioni 
be acted upon. What do we behold in Ireland at Ma mo* 
ment '^ For years past we have seen the tithes colleeted by 



Frotestants at all ; that, in some parishes there is not one ; that 
^roiigbout the whoTe countryt there is oot, on au arerage, move 
tbau uoe Church-Protestant to every six Catholics or i>isseDters; 
and that, while the Catholics are shut out of the churcbee fouBdcd and 
endowed by their forefathers of the same faith, and while tbe«e 
ciiarcbes are empty, or at best echo to the solitary voice of the sti- 
fieudiafy afreotoJPthe opulent and luxurious noQ-residin? incumbent, 
tik« CathroUcs are compelled, either to ahandon the public practice of 
their worship, to build chapels at their own expense, or, which they are 
fre^ently compelled to do, kneel ddwn on the gpround and in the 
open air. 

That, if your Honourable House will hardly be able to refrain from 
expressinfr deep indignation at the thought of a scene like this (exist- 
ing, apparently, with yonr approbation) , it would be presumption, in- 
deed, in your humble petitioner, to attempt to estimate the feelings 
vridi which you mnst contemplate the present state of the Irish Cborch* 
a»*'by law established, and the present application of its prodigious 
sevenues. 

That there are in Ireland 3,403 parishes ; that these are nioalded 
iitto 51S livings, tfnd that therefore each person has on an average 
the tithes and glebes of more thau nine parishes; that this is ntitthe 
irorst, however, for that many of the livings are united, and tl^at the 
whol«'&,40S parishes are divided amongst less than 350 parson's; that 
. of th« S,403 parishes there are only 139 that have parsonage-booses, 
* to that there is now remaining only one parsonage- house to every 24 
parishes, and only 465 that have any churches, or one church to seven 
-parishes ; and that even in these, residence of the incumbent, or ev^i 
m'^orate, seldom takes place for any length of time; that the Church, 
msby law established, would seem to be merely the means of making 
out of (he public resources, provision for certain families and persons; 
that-of the four archbishops and eighteen bishops of the Irish Churcb, 
as by taw established, there are, as your petitioner believes, fourteen 
who are, by blood or marriage, related to Peers ; that a similar prin* 
ciple appears to your humble petitioner to prevail in the filling of the 
other dignities and the livings; and that therefore the Irish Churcb, 
as by law established, really does seem to yuur bumble petitioner to 
exist for no purpose other than that of furnishing the Government with 
the means of bestowing largesses on the aristocracy. 

That, though this must, as your petitioner presumes your Honoura- 
bl^ House will believe, be a great evil, it is attended with evils stlU 
greater than itself; that to expect, in such a state of things, a willing 
pajrment of tithes and clerical dues, would be next to a trait of mad- 
ness ; that tlie tithes are often collected by the aid of a military force, 
and that bloodshed is not unfrequently a circumstance in the enter- 
prise ; that it is manifest that, if there were no military force kept up, 
rthere could be no tithes collected ; and that, therefore, to the evil «f 
tht present application of the Irish Church revenues, is to be added the 
<cost and all the other evils arising from the keeping up of a ^reat 
«tandtttg army in Ireland ; that, besides this army, there is kept on 
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military force j we have seen the ministers of this Christian 
church cotripelled to foreg;o their claims, or to see those 
claims etiforced by the sword of the law, at least : frequently. 
by the literal sword of the policeman or soldier ^ and though 
these have hitherto triumphed in the horrible combat carried 
on for the purpose of upholding that, the legitimate object of 
which is to promote peace on earth and good will amongst 

foot an armed, and sometimes, moiinted police establishment, co»|iA|^> 
an immense sum annually ^ that it is clear that neiiher army aor |ki*^ 
lice would be wanted in Ireland, were it not for the existence of the 
Church Establishment, which the Catholics and Dissenters, who form 
six parts out of seven of the people, must naturally, and notorkniRly do^: 
detest and abhbr ; that, therefore, while the Irish Church, as Jby UkW 
established, appears to your humble'petitioaer to be kept iipasa ^PUilCd 
for supplying^ Government with the means of bestowing^ lar^e-ses oq 
the aristocracy, the army and police appear to him to be required solely 
for the parpose of giving efficiency and permajience to that supply. 

That, hence arise, as your humble petitioner firmly believes^ all the. 
discontents, all the troubles, all the poverty, nakedness, hunjcer, bll 
the human deg^radation in Ireland ; and this belief be founds upon ■ 
facts which are undeniable. 

That, when the Reformation laid its merciless hand on Ireland, that 
coOBti^, blessed wHh a soli and climate as good as any in the world, 
had 649 monasteries and other foundations of that nature ; tba( it bad- 
a church in every parish, instead of havine, as now, one churchy on aa. 
averag^e, to seven parishes ; tliat it had tlien a priest in every parisb|^ > 
who relieved the poor and repaired the church out of the tithes ; that 
it had, fri themouasteries and in the bishops* palaces, so many points 
whence the poor, the widow, the orphan, and the ,strang^er, received 
rHief ; and that it had (greater than all the rest) utlHy of faith, glory 
to God with one voice, peace on earth, and good will towards men. 

That, alas ! your humbfe petitioner need not te|l your Honourable 
House, that thede have all, yea all, been swept away by the mean*' 
made use of to introduce, establish, and uphold the Protestant bierar- ; 
cby ; that these means are still in practice, and are, in productivcne&» 
of turmoil and misery, as active and efficient as ?ver;, and that, as long 
as this hierarchy shall cohtinu'e to exist, these same means must, your 
petitioner is convinced, be employed constantly and wiih unabated 
vigour.- 

That^ therefore, your humble petitioner prays that your Honourable 
House, proceeding upon the clear precedents set by former Parjiar 
ments, will' be pleased to pass a law to repeal, abrog^ate, abolish, and 
render utterly frustrate and uf no effect, the Protestant Church now . 
«stSit>tistied by law in Ireland ; 'that you will be pleased to cause a. just ; 
distribution, in future, of the tithc^s and other revenues now received > 
by that Church ; that, in this distribution, you will be pleased to cause- 
to be made effectual provision for the refief of the poor; and that you 
will be pleased to adopt, relative to the premises, such other measures ' 
as, in yoar wisdom, you shall deem to be meet. 

Aod your petitioner will ever pray. 

BamrElm, JprH 20; 1829. Wm. COBBETT^ . , 
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me»f ^viotory seems at last to begin to chang^e sides; the 
tithe-payers aeem now to be becoming; the victors, and we 
almost wish to oall the parsons of the days of the savage 
Slizabeth up from their graves, that they may hear the cry of 
"**' perMe^ution*' now ringing throDgh Ireland^ from the lips 
of the Protestant parsons ! And, gentlemen, will you send 
to a reformed Parliament men who will suffer these scenes 
to continue $ men who, in order still to tiphold this establish* 
XQCTt, will consent to keep up «nt tnrmy4tt Imhmd, 'co st hi g 
thMe er fear mvUions a 3rear ; men wiio WtU coitteiK ^ 
sniffer thk state of half-rebellion contiUnaUy to exist, and wh6 
ivill suffer this one of the limbs of the kingdom to become 
paralysed for all good, while it is reodered doubly strong for. 
M sorts of evil : if you will consent ; if, either from listless* 
ness, or from any motive or cause whamoevef, fun can be 
prevailed upon to do this, the reform of the Parliament will 
be of no more use to you than any other empty and even ia« 
ariicttlate sound. 

In Sngland, we want only an abolition of the tithes^ and 
an appropriation to public uses of the other revenues of the 
church i because, here, the Protestaiit religion according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the churchy is neit only domimuii 
in law, but in the hearts and tastes and habits of the peopl«j 
who, for the far greater part, have been estranged fVdm the 
<ihurch, only, by the gross neglect of the clergy. In many 
great towns this is not the case $ but when we are laiking of 
measures to afifect the whole nation, we must lake the whole 
nation into view. Here, at any rate, the churches are still 
staading, and also the parsonage-houses, with the exceptibH 
oia. eompaffative few. Here there is a Protestalni paraoo of 
sooie degree or other, who pretty constantly nsakea his ap» 
pearance in every parish church ; but, in Ireland, five or six 
parishes, and sometimes nine or ten, have been moulded into 
otie living.;^ audio some cases even these livings have beea 
united under one rector or vicar. There, there has been, such 
a shameful unitiag and ftina^amating, -that seaveidy" any 
such thing as Protestant churcli service is to be seen, in mnny 
parts of the country 9 there^ in some parishes at least, scarce- 
ly a. Protestant is to be found ) luid,: taking ths whole islanid 
together, the best estimates stete that there is but one Ghnvch. 
Protestant to seven Catholics and Dissenters; This, therefdre, is 
a very different affair from the Established Church in England. 

Gentlemen, /or whai/fmrpose was this ItteMHwhy established 
in Iceland. } Must it not have been ferthe puqwise of canain^ 
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the peqple of dryland to be Church Protestasto I It is im* 
possible that ai^y government^ in its senses^ that any bat 
tyrants^ anil mad tyrants too^ would imve given the imnienfte 
revenues of the church of Ireland to the clergy of that church* 
unless in the confident expectation of seeing a large part of. 
the people at- least converted to the Protestant faith, and 
joining in the Pfotestant conamunioii. Upon what other 
ground could any men but ruthless tyrants have bestowed 
apoD Protestant parsons and bishops those enormous revenues, 
which bj|ve of late years enabled some of the bishops to leave 
at their death, each of them, upwards of WOfiOOi, sterling } 

Yet at the end of about 250 years, this work of conversion 
h^ proceeded so slowly, that this churqh has not now to 
number in its flopks a seventh part of the inhabitants of the 
p0op1e a( most} aqd, what is more, according to accounts 
which .1 have seen, and which L believe to be correct^ its 
flocks are less numerous now than they were one hundred years 
ago. What pretence, therefore, is ttiere for the upholding of 
this church, even if it could be upheld without any expense to 
the nation^ without the assistance of any army or armed po- 
Iieej» without any danger to the peace and safety of the king^ 
doQOy without any violenee of any sort, and even without 
dtseuiitenti arnqngst any part of the people ? Even in that 
case, to uphold it would be an act of gross folly> as well as 
of crying injustice, but, under the present circumstances, to 
uphold \%^ and by the means now resorted to, for the purpose^ 
is an ^c\ which posterity will certainly ascribe to nothing 
shoi»t of madness. 

In Bngland the case is very different j but even here^ 
whatever is thine must be done at once : there most be no 
attempt at doing the thing bit by blt^ such as suffering, fop 
instance, the incumbents to enjoy their benefices to the 
end of their lives ; and I was very much surprised, the 
other day, to read in the report of a speech of Mr. OfConneU, 
a proposition to leave the benefices in the hands of seve- 
ral inonmbent^, i^ a " vested inlerest " to the end of their 
lives respeptiveiy. In the first place, this is consonant with 
no prfncFple ; because on. the same ground that this would 
be adopted, the Church has a right, or tlie patron has a right, 
to appoint iucceMtors to the present incumbents. There is no 
principle upon which you cat) take away the right of the 
patrdiiy which is not equally good for taking away the right 
of the present incumbent. Besides which, the thing is wholly; 
impraeticable $ for tp suppose that one parish will pay tilheSt, 
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while the neighbouring parish is exempted, and that too in 
virtue of the same law, is to suppose that which is morally^ 
and almost physically impossible. Figure to yourselves (such 
a law having been passed) one parish having no tithes to 
pay, and all the parishes adjoining it constantly beseeching 
God to deliver them from their rector or vicar. 

' This, therefore,' is what cannot be. Happen what else 
may, this is what cannot be. And, as to the injustice of at 
once ousting the present possessor of a living ; what injustice 
is there that goes much beyond the injustice of taking all 
possibility of church preferment from those who have been 
educated for the purpose of becoming parsons t They, too^ 
have a vested interest to a certain extent } but as in the case of 
the beer- bill, the expectations created by the laws and usages 
of the country, must be made to yield to that which is found 
to be the general good of the nation. But besides this, the 
working clergy of England would by no means be divested 
of anything that they can call their right. From the doctor 
who lives at Rome, with three livings and a prebend in Eng- 
land^ and remains there for ten years, learning the Protestant 
religion from the Pope, and drawing away the tithes of three 
parishes, and a prebend to be spent in Italy ; from such a 
one> certainly^ all his revenues would be taken ; but there 
would be three working clergymen, who would at least have 
parsonage-houses and glebes, and the fees of their several 
churches^ besides that, which would never fail in England, 
competent and even generous contributions from their pa<* 
rishioners. In Ireland^ the case would be different, but can 
the clergy of Ireland reasonably demand better treatment than 
that which was experienced by those whom they ousted at 
the Reformation } In defence of the Reformation people^ 
it has recently been asserted that the secular Catholic clergy 
had the option of turning out, or becoming Prcttestant par* 
sons 3 and what objection is there to givipg the Protestant 
parsons of Ireland the same option now ? You will say that 
this would be dangerous ; but there would be very little 
danger if you took the tithes away. from the parish. However, 
all the difficult^ies would be. got rid of, without any one 
having to complain of injustice, if annuities for life were 
provided out of the land-tax for every roan ousted from 
a' living ; and it would be to libel their reverences to 
suppose that they would ask for more, or accept of more» 
than was granted to the Catholic ecclesiastics, regular 
as well as secular, when they were ousted from the monas^ 



teries and the parishes;' The Oot'emment guaranteed fb 
them^ provided they remtiined quiet, and in the kingdotn, 
forty shiShigs a yiear for life 3 that h to say //or /^ p&wnds a 
year of the present moitey^ money being then just tlbout 
twenty times as valuable as it is now. A very large part 
of these persons, and almost the whole of them, have estates 
in land, houses or otherwise; for, though they eling to the 
law of Moses, as far as titties is concerned, they by no'tnean^ 
imitate the Levites, in abstaining from all share of lilh^rif- 
ance in the land. In short they are a great body of private 
land-owfters, and owners of all sorts of prripertyj and in 
dealings in the funds, ami other such matters, there is scarcely 
a body of persons in the kingdom that exceed them Xa 
eagerness and acuteness. Loss they wduld experience, to be 
sure } but that loss would not foe ruinous, in one case out' 
of a hundred ^ and, besides, a man who has forty pounds a 
year sterling casnot be said to be rained, i He may be 
forced to ti^e to work, to be sure, and bring up h^s children 
to work ', but it is very far from being certain,' that the 
family woold not be the happier for this, without its beitfg 
possible to deny that it would be a great benefit 'to the 
nation pi^esent and future. . 

But, without |jaor-/afc», even this abolition of the hierarchy 
in Ireland would not prodoCii tranquillity in the country j and 
what is more^ it ouglit not to produce it, unless there be pet- 
sons to* contend that such an application ought to be made bt 
the produce Of a cduntry, as to cause those who raise the 
prodttce, who create the produce,* to experience perioclicai 
returns of hunger and starvation. There has been great talk 
of the-evils of absenteeism, as it is called, and^dettainly very 
great are these evils; but it is perfect nonsense to talk' of 
putting an end to them, until the owners and occupiers of 
the Jand and the houses be compelled by law to leave a &uiH« 
ciency of the produce for the destitute labourers. It is a 
natural process, and quite consistent with the happiness arid 
prosperity of Ireland; that she * should send to England and 
elsewhere that pai*t of her' produce which is necessary to ob- 
tain her clothing and other necessaries in exchange -, but it is 
mortally injurious to her, that a large part of her pi:oduce 
should be sent out of the country, and its amount paid to 
absentees, who expend that amount out of Ireland. This is a 
moristrous evil ; it is the great source of the misery of the 
Irish- people 5 and there irf no remedy for it, but that of intrp- 
dueing and establishing the English jpoor-Zau?, which would 
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tWilUioM ffom ibe aJMenteea tiat pert wbkh tbejr now take 
.away to the injury of the eountry.' 

The right of the poor to receive relie£, in cose of need, has 
-been 8o clearly esiablished, that there needs no ailment, 
•upon this occasion, in support of it. The origiD and intcatioa 
,of tithes were precisely the same in Ireland as in England. 
•In a.former lecture I had to show that the poor-laws in Eng- 
:]aod were adopted to . supply the place of that patrimony of 
.ihe people which consisted of the revenues of the chnrch. 
. The act of Elizabeth was not passed tdll ev«7 other means 

bad beon tried in vain ; and that last resort was not adopted 
' till it became manifest that rebellion would never cease till a 

yegular, a legal, and a certain provision for the indigent poor 
' bad been made 3 and if that provision had been extended to 
.> Ireland, it is very far from being certam that the church 

• religion might not have become the religion of that country 
as well as of this. I say this^ without any imputation against 
the sincerity of the Irish people^ because the distribution of 

* relief to the indigent constitutes a great part of the practice 
of the Catholic religion, and of all Christian religion ; and, 

' M the clergy always have had a great hand in this distribu- 
tion, it is natural to suppose that.Jt must have given great 
^weight to their teachings. 

But the poor-law of Elizabeth was not extended to Ireland, 
and it never has been extended to Ireland ; and this has been 
one great cause, first, of all the sufferings which the Irish 

. people have bad to endure, and of all the discontents, dis- 
turbanceSi and rebellions, that have arisen out of those suf- 
ferings. If I be asked why the poor-laws were not attended 
tO'Irelandy ray answer is, that they were not establrjhed in 
England till the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth 3 
and that they then arose out of the fear of those who had be-^ 

. come possessed of the church-property, that the people would. 
In the end, take that property from them, unless a never- 
failing source of relief were established. Ihen, if it be asked , 
how the people of Ireland came not to make the same de» 

. juand, the answer is^ that in all probability they did make 



• I have just read, with great surprise, a speech of Mr. O'Coonelly 
' recently delivered in Dublin, upon this very important subject. I could 
hardly believe my eyes as I read it. I have looked over the subse- 
quent papers narrowly, aod regret to observe^ that it has not beea 
^ disowned by him, I think it my duty to address a letter to hii» upon 
the subject, which letter 1 shiUi subjoiu to these lectures. 
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4he Mmm^ but tluil the db^amnmil of Ei^statd luul Hm 
ineMs of Mifling- their disconumtB, and of cempeUing' llMm 
to Irre witbont poor-laws. 

Thk is the true history of ibo in«Uier : the waot of poor* 
laws has been the great souvoe of all thetroobles and miseries 
of Ireland ; and therefore it is reasonableto conekide, that, do 
"what we will besides, Ireland never will become other than 
a bidden to England, until this act of justice be done to its 
now miserable people. Anlheatie statements have repeat- 
edly ^represented a part at least 'of the people of Ireland as 
in a Slate of perfect nakedness. This excessive misery 
may, indeed^ be very mre $ and I hope to Crod it Is, but, 
about three years ago, an Irish member, a Mr. O'Brien, made 
a statement in the House of Commons, representing, not 
only children and men, but young women, as frequently seen 
•In a state of actual nakedness ; and, when the House seemed 
shocked at the description, he added to the feelings of horror, 
by asserting that the thing was so common as to eifccite 
neither wonder nor disgust. We have nadoubted proof of 
many thousands of haman beings id that country, who are 
frequentfy, at least once in a year or two, in such a state of 
misery, as to resort to that species of food which neither dog 
nor hog will accept of. We know that this could -not be the 
case if poor-laws were established and enforced ; and is it 
not the duty of the Government to adopt and enforce this 
remedy } Is it not a shame far any body of men to acknow- 
ledge, that they are the rulers of people reduced to such a 
'State ? Talk of Allegiance, and taik of obedience to the 
laws ! Allegiance is not due, where protection is not given ; 
and who will say that these wretched people are under the 
protection of the Government } It is the interest, to be sure, 
in the end, for the rich of every community to take care that 
the poor be relieved 5 bat men mre sometimes blind to their 
'own interest, when, to promote it, the performance of a bar* 
densome duty is required. And, what is a Government for; 
§or what reason does it exist ; of what use is it to the nation ; 
and, what right. In short, has it to be ; unless it, in such 
cases, interfere, for the purpose of putting' things to rights } 
It appears, upon the face of it, the interest of the poor, to 
take away the property of the rich, which, by a little comi 
bination, they are always able to effect. No one disputes 
that it is the duty of the Government to interfere, in this 
case i and why then is 'it not to interfere in compelling the 
rich to render to the poor that which is so cleariy their 

H 3 
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due I Upon Uie igtiir^or^iiijf of Irel^ud these argumeBls wiU, 
lAin ftware, be all thrpwuM^yay j. butj as the re^ of the king- 
dom has always had the power to protect the «giitre«rcAjf 
against the violences of the people^ so I trust it will, be able 
to pi?oteet the people agaiaat tiie gra^plngs of that body of 
iaeiLoraUe oppressors. , . 

. I^ remains for me to speak of that part of my proposition 
Tirhich^cootains, I must€0nfesa, a suggestion peifectly npvel.: 
I m.ean that part which proposes that the Parliament of the 
whole, kingdom should hold its sesdions, and the King hold 
his Court, in Irelaud, once in every three years ; in York, 
once, in every three years ; ai}d in the city of Salisbury, once 
iti evqry three .years.. With .regard to this removal of the 
Court. from London to York and to Salisbury, the object 
aimply is, to put. a stop to the swellings of the enormous 
Wen, and to place it under the process of gradual dispersion. 
When it is considered that that VVkn and its environs now 
draw up to themselves, to be expended uselessly, more sub- 
sistence than is expended in the nine counties of England 
•iwhioh stand first in the alph^^^^i when it is considered that 
there is more human food actually wasted in and about the 
Wen^ actually sent down the common sewers^ flung ioto 
the dust-holes* and oti>ervvise destroyed, than would support 
.all the people in. one of the considerable counties ; when I 
assure you that a very'-well-infbrmed and very great dealer 
In cheese and in bacon has assured me, that there ia more 
.chee3e suffered to rot and more bacon sent to be melted down 
by the soap-boilers than, as be believes, is consumed in a 
oouoty e<|ual in population to Wiltshire ; when you consider 
•these things, and look at the people of the Wen, as use- 
.less.consurpers.of food and of clothing, brought together by 
.the unnatural mei^ns of ta^atiofi^ you must agree with me^ 
•that a dispersion of this monstrous mass must take place, 
before, the nation can. s^ain know anything worthy of the 
^ameof prosperity,. 

< Apd we are by no means to leave the injury to morals and 
.to public liberty, occasioned by. this unnatural collection of 
:hunaan beings. .FeeVs gendarmerie police is a thing enough 
(to make ppr grandfather^ turn in their graves. Yet the 
pfodigious creation of thieyes and of prostitutes, coming from 
this collection, demands the^e frightful means to repress the 
.disorders which are itsna^ura^ consequence. , Vices, at which 
our falhers. would have shuddered. with horror, a^e rendered 
famiUariothemlnd, by their frequency in this g^aiad scene of 
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everyiihiiig tbht is villanous^. A great military foree becomes 
necessary, in such a case, to prevent the destructiOQ of Uf% 
and the devastation of property. The tnardering of humati 
beings, as objects of sale 5 and (he murdering others, for the 
purpose of obtaining the teeth as a vendible commodity $ the 
receiving of the carcases^ and of the teeth> with as little cere« 
mony> and without aoy more horror, than the cutting*up 
butcher receives the carcase of a sheep, or than the toyman, 
receives the bits of bone« obtained from the butcher or the 
skinner ; these things, which, related in fabulous stories^ 
would hiive filled our fathers with horror, now Excite not the 
wonder of a day, in that scene of laziness and of all sorts of 
villany, which, through a thousand channels, daiiy sends forth 
its corruptions, bodily as well as mental, to every part of this 
kingdom. And where is the man, then, who will hesitate 
a moment to applaud any measure which has a tendency, 
without any act of cruelty or injustice, to disperse this diabo» 
lical collection of infamy ? 

It has been the policy of all wise legislators to pt^vent, as 
far as possible, the unnatural increase of the population of 
towns, llie American Congress removed from the greatest 
cities in the Union to a place comparatively a village, aiid 
which it knew could not^ from the nature of things, become 
much other than a village. It saw the injury that must arise 
from drawing to a great conimereial city the taxes which 
would naturally be brought to it, by its being the seat of 
the Government. The separate States themselves, which 
have great cities in them, have long ago removed the seat of 
government far away from those great cities. From the 
city of New York it has been removed to Albany, a distance 
of 150 miles ; from the city of Philadelphia the seat of 
government was, long ago, removed to a mere village^ 
about ^00 miles further to t\\6 west. A great part of the 
business of the legislature, in both these cases, might have 
some connexion with these great cities ; but, sober men^. 
who do their work by day-light, and have no Bellamy's 
boozing shop under their roof, thought it much better to 
put themselves out of the reach of those debaucheries, and 
of that bustle and hubbub, and of those temptations of all 
sorts, which great and opulent cities could not fail to cause 
to be of some degree of influence. 

And why shomd the King not see the North of England^ 
and the West of it? Salisbury is in about the middle between 
Dover and Penzance; and York may be very well considered 
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18 the centre of the North of Qreat Britain. I sfabuld'see no 
harm, for my part, in holding tlie conrt sometimes at £xeter 
niso, and sometimes at Norwich. This used to be the fashion. 
FaFliaments have been held at Northampton, and why should 
ttity not again ? The presence of the King makes a couit, 
and, as to the trouble that this would give the S^ing, it must 
he a strange king indeed, and he must be Very different 
from all other human beings, if the variety would not give 
him pleasure instead of harm. Tins is sheer nonsense, 
however ^ and as to the expense, suppose it to be 'fifty thou**- 
sand poimds a year, in consequence of this moveable courts 
vrhat is that, when compared to the immense advantages of 
it ? amongst which advantages we must by no means omit 
the great addition of respect which it would bring to the 
kingly office, when the king came to be known to all bis 
people, instead of being merely heard of^ as running back* 
ward and forward between Windsor and St. James's, except 
when occasionally posted down to Brighton, and there 
k>d^ed in a sort of guinguette, surrounded by swarms of keen- 
looking stock-jobi)ers, and their flaunting wives. . When 
Cardinal Pole landed at Dover, on returning to England, 
after the persecution of Henry VIII. and his son, the histo-* 
rian of his life says that he was preceded by two thousand 
gentlemen of the county of Kent, who went before him on 
horseback. Ten thousand will ride before the King into 
York. And has any king of England, since the time of Bli* 
zabeth, experienced an honour like this? The very circum- 
stance of bis going to a particular place for the purpose of 
making the laws would add weight to those iaws ? and how 
much better would it be, and how much more honourable to 
the King, to be escorted to his parliament in this way, than ta 
be drawn along, surrounded by guards, amongst the shout-* 
ings, though of hundreds of thousands, of people ! 

With regard to England, this which 1 here recommend 
would be greatly useful; it would be beneficial in all 'sorts 
of ways, besides that of dissipating the WEN. But, with 
regard to Ireland, the measure is absollitely necessary* 
Burke talked of orders of nobility being " eke chief defence 
^nations*, ** and if he had lived to witness the hundreds of 
thousands of our money bestowed upon Wellington, he 
would, I dare say, have said that we had made a monstrous 
good bargain. This measure that I propose is, howe<rer, the 
diief defence of Ireland ; the chief quieter of Ireland ; ^6 
thM means of effecting, in reality, that unmt whioh now 
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exists only in name. The act of union was a most miserablif 
bungling job, quit^ worthy of a pack of pettyfoggingf 
politicians. Any man -of sense would at once have swept . 
away the names of Groat Britain and Ireland ; have called the • 
whole the Kingdom of England ; have put all the counties ia' 
the whole kingdom upon the same footing 5 have made one > 
and the same law prevail every- where, and would have made' 
all conform to precisely the same authoi-ities, in all civil and" 
political affairs. Instead of this, a totally new name was 
given to the kingdom, atid the sensible parliament graciouslj- 
bestowed upon their sovereign a new and rigmarole title^ • 
taking from him at the same time one of his titles worn hj 
liis ancestors, and worn ^by them for four iiundred years; • 
making him cast behind -him (from the motive of the hunted ^ 
beaver) the title of the King of France ; and making him « 
at the same time^ in quality I suppose of head of the Pro* 
testant Church, retain the titie of *' Defender of the Faith") 
of the Pope. 

Never was so clumsy an aff<iir as this ; but it is not too' 
late now to make a real union with Ireland. The meeting' 
of the Parliament in Ireland would occiision twenty thousand 
English noblemen and gentlemen to go to Ireland^ some^ 
one or other of whom would have his foot upon every square: 
yard of the country in the course of six months. Let any 
one imagine the inevitable effects of this species o^ 
communication. The impudent Castlereagh, when he pro-i 
posed to bring Irish militia to England, and send English 
nailitia to Ireland, pretended to believe that this interckanger^ 
of Imyonets would cause an interchange of kindlg feeUngs- 
between the people of the two countries. The kind felloff ' 
deserved a blow on the mouth when he uttered that at once 
empty and insolent sentiment ; but, in the measure which I'^ 
propose^ we see the wise means of an interchange of kindly 
sentiments. Endless acts of benevolence would and must* 
arise, from the holding of the Court and the sitting of Parlia» 
ment in Ireland. Ireland, with all its resources, would be* 
come well known to numerous persons of wealth going 
from England : and this is<he way to introduce capital and 
improvement into Ireland ; and not 'the raising of money la 
England by taxation, or by subscription, to be sent over to* 
be pocketed by the agents, or to be doled out in gallons of 
potatoes and pounds of oatmeal. The presence of the Court 
and the Parliament would overawe petty tyranny. The» 
;'s Ministers would be there^ to see the condition and 
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hear th^ grievances of his people; and theKiog'aiicI tilie 
Varlrament would be^there upon the spot to redress those 
grievances : then the two countries would become od9 
in i^ed as well as in name : until then some one or other 
MriW always be able to stir up, in a great part of the people 
at any rate, a disposition to effect a separation from ^(iglaAci 9 
Mrhfch, though it can never succeed, must always be attended 
%^Uh infinite mischief. Until this course be adopted, the 
Irish people, and not without some show of reason, will 
always' be hankering after a distinct legislature.^ The adop- 
tion of tins measure would put an end for ever to even' the 
thought of such a' thing ; and as to the expanse of holding 
a Court And a Parliament in Ireland, this is a pretty objec- 
tion to start, when it now costs us four millions of pounds 
Stirling a year to compel our fellow-subjects of Ireland to 
submit to what they, but too justly, deem our unjust pre- 
dominance. This measure would almost instantly produce 
a total change in the manners of the people : the behaviour 
of English gentlemen would shame out of fashion the 
brutal treatment of the working people by the squirearchy r 
it would introduce English agriculture, English plantations^ 
English orchards and gardens ; and the making .of bread 
and the cooking of meat, and the brewing of beer, and the 
wearing of. clean and decent clothes, would very soon sup- 
plant the use of the wretched potatoes, the whiskey can, and 
the rags half- sufli dent to cover their nakedness. 

Thus, gentlemen, I conclude the statements and the 
reasonings to which you have been so indulgent during these 
aix evenings, to lend an ear in support of the fourteen propo- 
sitions, which I have had the honour to submit to the in- 
habitants, and particularly to the future electors of this town, 
60 famed throughout all the world for the productions of 
its ingenuity and industry. As I observed once before, I am 
not here for the purposes of election canvassing ; I am not 
here for the purpose of asking any man or any body of 
men for their votes ; but having been invited to become a 
candidate for this great town, I thought it my duty to come 
and fully to express, in the presence of its inhabitants, the 
conditions .upon which alone I would consent to stand in 
that! capacity. Having no right to prescribe to you^ gentle- 
men, or to any other body of electors, that which you ought 
to do, I have not^ I trust, shown myself disposed to be guilty 
of that arrogance. But having a right to prescribe to my- 
self the line of conduct that I am to pursue 5 and being 
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fhorotigbl^r convinced that> unless the measures which you 
ha:re permitted me to describe to you be adopted^ a reformed 
Faiiiam^nt will be no better than a boroughmonger Parlia-* 
m'enty I am resolved not to be a member of such Parliament 
unless tliose who send me thither pledge themselves dis- 
tinctly to sdpport me to their utmost in my endeavours to 
cause those measures to be adopted. If you do this, gentle- 
men, great indeed will be the glory which you will confer 
upon me ; and, on the other hand, if neither you nor any 
other body of electors do this, much greater satisfaction 
shall I derive from remaining engaged in the humble pur^*- 
suits which have hitherto been the delight of my life. 
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TO MR. O'CONNELL, 

ON HIS SPEECH AGAINST THE PROPOSITION FOR 
ESTABLISHING POOR-LAWS IN IRELAND. 



Al Mr. Johruon^a, Lime Plaee^ Manchester flit h January y 1833. 

Sir, 

With very great surprise (to give the mildest term to my 
feeling on the occasion) I have read^ in the Morning Chro- 
iriCLE of the 7th instant, a publication purporting to be the 
report of a speech made by you at a meeting of the National 
Political Union, held in Dublin on the 4th of this same 
month. The speech is stated to have been made in consequence 
of a motion by Mr. John Reynolds, for the appointment of a 
committee to deliberate on the subject of Poor Laws for 
Ireland. Having long been convinced that the withholding 
from Ireland of these laws, at the time when they were given 
to England^ was the original sin in the misrule of Ireland, 
and that it has been the greatest of all the causes of the im- 
measurable distance between the manners^ the habits, and the 
condition, of the working classes of the two countries ; having 
seen that that Catholic JStnancipation, which was, according to 
your expectations, so frequently, so eloquently, and so confi- 
dently expressecl, to restore harmony and happiness to Ireland, 
has been far indeed from producing any such effects ; being 
more fully than ever convinced that there never can be peace in 
Ireland, and that there never can be any security, or chance of 
security, against those periodical returns of starvation in Ire- 
land^ the bare thought of which ought to make an English^ and 
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VBore etpeciallj an Irish legislator ashamed to ebow his faof 
amongst mortals of common humanity ; remembering that Mu 
Grattan, that Dr. Doyle, and that you yourself, hav€l 
been the advocates of this remedy for the sufferings of your un- 
happy country, you, I am sure, will not wonder that, in reading 
the report of the speech to which I have alluded, my feeling wa« 
sach as to be very inadequately described by the word surprise; 
but you would wonder, I trust,, and I am sure that my readers 
would wonder, if I were not to give an answer to that speech^ 
This I shall now do with all that respect towards you which is 
due to you on account of your laudable and able exertions during 
the two last sessions of Parliament ; and, in order that the public 
may liave the arguments and fact^ of both sides of the questioi| 
fairly before them, I will first insert the above-mentioned report 
of your speech : 

Mr. 0*CoNNELL rose amid loud cheers. I rise, he said, to second the 
motion for a Committee. With many of the principles laid down bf 
Mr. Reynolds 1 entirely concar. I believe he has exaggerated the 
wealth of the Established Church — but then it is enormously ^eat; 
and almost defies exaggeration. The claim \«hich the poor have upon 
that wealth is obvious. Cue-third of it originally belonged to the poor^ 
and they have been filching from the poor by having kept from them 
that one-third. (Hear.) L concur also with Mr. Reynolds in what he 
has said of the generosity of the English people. (Hear.) Their gene-' 
rosity towards this country in money gifts^has been most laudable, an<i 
I only wish that they had equally distinguished themselves for theiP 
polUieal chanty, ^ (Hear;) We have got from thetn three or four haa-' 
dred thousand pounds for onr beggars, and they have been three orfoar 
centuries making beggars of us, Jack-the-Giant-Killer was distin- 
gtiished for making giants first and then slaying them ; it is thus the 
English have acted towards! the Irish — they have made beggars of them* 
lirst, and then relieved them. {Heavj hear, hear.) Though I concur' 
in the expression of my gratitude to those who have subscribed. to the 
relief of the Irish poor, so must 1 also give expression to my abhorrence 
of those who have made a rich country poor, and have placed a starving^ 
population- in the midst of abundance. (Hear, and cheers.) Though I 
am most ready to second the motion for a Committee upon this subject^ 
1 cannot but Bt»r4 back with horror at the propt^sal of poor-laws beinff 
introdUceditUo Ireland, i know that a great case is tnade for them ia 
the misery of the people, and I was myself even ready to plunge into the 
Curtian gul/^ where eventually we might be swallo^wed up, in the hope 
that we could for* the time be able to relieve the distresses of 'the poor* 
I have thought upon this subject by. day — [ have mused upon itf by night 
— it has been the last thought that visited my pillow before I closed my 
eyes to sleep — and it has been the benefit of my maming meditations f- 
and the result to which \ have come is this, that it would be impbssibUf 
to introduce the poor-laws here without enslmfing and degreuUti/g tk4 
poor. The poor theittselves, I think, would sufifer most from a poor-law* 
When people taHc of an amelioration of the English system, I ask of 
them to poii»t it out^ for I never yet met a man who- was able to discover 
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ft'. ■ (Hear,* hear, and cheers.) 1 abhor any inierffrence wUh the r^e&f 
wttgetf ^spedally in An agricultural country, and this is one of tbose 
things which frighten me about the introduction of the poor-laws here. 
\Vhat kind of poor-law is it that is wautidig ? J f it be one for the sup* 
pbrt 6F the sick and the maimed^ I go to the full extent with those who 
support such a poor-law. I say that the fttate is bound to make pro- 
trision for th«^e who are afflicted with sickness or disease; buttherd 
it ii our duty to stop. There is no danger of encouraging sickness to 
enable a man to get into an infirmary, nor will any man break his leg 
iu order that he mny have a claim upon the charity of his neighbour. 
]>t ttie be under^ttfod^all claims arising' from disease,' sickness; or 
titsuaUjf, should be provided for by^ the state, and to' that extent ^ J go 
"With those who are advocates for poor-laws. Doe-third of that which 
is now in the hands of the clergy, beinj^ given to its legal destination, 
'Would be fully sufficieut to defray all such demands upou charity. 
(Hear.) Even at present there h scarcely a village in Ireland ihat has 
tiot a diipensarifj nor any county town without its kospHat, atid if these 
be not sufficieut, the legitlafure is bound to make pruvislnn for tfaenr. 
(Hear.) Go beyond that, and what do you do ? Are you to^take care 
ot'iheagedf Do you not, by doing so, relnove from the indivhlual the 
necessity of providing" for old agendo you upt encourage him.to go to 
th^ dram*shop, and lay out his sixpence upon his animal gratification, 
tather than of hoarding for the day of want t Do you not take from 
vadMStry its incentive, and from providence 'its best guard ? (Hear.) If 
I were, as my enemies represent me to be, one who was looking solely 
to popularity, and not to serve my country, what more, fitting theme 
could 1 select than that of the poor-law$ ? What more popular topic 
could 1 po<stb1y adopt ? (Hear.) ' I t\ee\, however, that It is the duty of 
a humane and a conscientroxti man to express candidly his opioion 
vpon a topic so deeply interesting and* Important to hii fellow-country- 
men* THear.) 1 say, that if you make a provision /or old agi, you take 
away the great stimulant to iiidiutrv and economy in youth. ^ You do 
another thing—what is to become or the aged.father and mot/ter — they 
lose the solace and the affectionate care of the son, and the lender tstten^ 
turns of the daughter, the moment yoti say to them that a legal provision 
fot their support is procured. You tnrn the father and the mother etU 
to the parish, or you thrust them into the solitary, the cold, and the 
wretched poor 'houses-there, in the naked cetl, suiiicient to chill the 
humtin breast, you leave the expiring victims of your mistaken Am- 
fnanily, (Hear, hear.) But think not that you have it compulsory 
provision for the aged atone: if 3'ou go thus far, you are bound also' to 
|irovid« for the hardy workman, nho cannot procure labour, and who 
niust flat be left to starve. The man with a good appetite and wflltng 
l^auds, bot who has no work, you must include him also. It was not 
tit first intended, I believe, to include this class aniopgst those to be 

Provided for by the poor-laws ^ but it Was found that they cottld not be 
icluded, and the moment that principle Is adopted^ the rich parish 
would be ohliged to provide foi^all the pdor who might claim relief irom. 
i^, and in a short time that parish would be swamped with the number oC 
claimants upon it. You cannot sty to the city of DubUo that it should 
bare a mendipity one-fourth the site of the metropolis-^that every man 
who sought relief there should ob'taiu it, and the eitizens be obliged to 
pay the expense of supp(>rtiog them. And yet, htnv are you to discri- 
minate^ uuUii'you make a law of settltmdit, oue great iMrumesU of 
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fppremM aipmat the EngUsh poor. One of the mtung of scltiemenl 
in En^lami U by bi:tb ; tberc is Done less likely to be subject to Unjpo- 
6itioD> and yet uone is made a greater instrument of oppression. Tb^ 
moment that is appears a ;0oor womanii in a state of prepiancy^ ifie i« 
immediately made an object /»?* yeitecution, and a notice to quit is 
served by. the kmdiordoa the wretdbcd hovel tbat the prolific mother 
inhabits. Tbe landlord, in fact* is comjfeUed hy the vestry to be guil^ 
of this pjersecution. Another means of settlement in a parish is by 
living: there for' one year; aud tbe consequence is> that engagements 
are imi^ «vith labourers for only eleven months j aud they are obliged 
U bf MStf mouth idle before they can expect a renewal of work in tb« 
same parish. Another bad ooosfquence of that law iS| tbat it prevents 
theeirjculution of free labour^ ami obliges every man to stick to Jiisparish-* 
Tbe poor«laws, too, take from a man a direct interest in being indus* 
trious. The motives to hubour are present subsistence aud future sup- 
port. Take ihe^ two away* and you deprive a man of two great 
stimulants to labour. (Hear, hear, hear.) Besides, the poor*lsws 
compel those dependent upou them for support to work — but 
in what manner? The labourers are let out by the parish at half 
wag4M, and then these half- workmen come in competition with the 
regular labourers. The farmer will tell the regular labourer, who 
demands three shillings a day, that he will give him but two shillings; 
for if he does not choose to take tbat, he will get those who he; is reaidy 
16 admit are infejcior workmen for one sbilUug, aud thus the good la- 
bourer, is neces^rily made poor, (i^ear,. hear.) Have I Qot seen, in 
Shrewsbury, for ivst^nq^, pUcaid^ pn which were inscribed, ** Vagrants 
€ind Irish labourers whipped out of the town ? ** Mr. Sturges Bourne 
made an improvement in t fie law in ihisiespect, for he provided that after 
the Irish labourer was whipped, he should he fteot home. (Hear»] 
These laws are necessarily called, cr.uel laws, &r they make chtiti%y 
itself the subject qf taxatiou. They create iu a man's mind something 
of thoseiMatiou that is felt upon paying the wide-slreet^or grand-jury 
cesfi. (t^aught^r.) They make^ too, one man abundantly charitable^ 
Isy puttinghis hand into thepocketsof another-'Hud to do what ? to keep 
t^e poor at the lowest rate of maiuteoaoce. It is well known that ia 
man V. parishes in England the poor are farmed out to be provided for at 
tb.e lowest possible expense. The man who takes the care of them 
underfeeds them, in order that he may make a profit on them* Not 
only is the providing of food for them hired out, but apothecaries to 
supply them with medicines are hired also^wien whose interest it is 
that, the sick poor should die us soon as possible, in order that thev ma^y 
^^ at (he less .expense for medicines for them. (Hear.) For an obvious 
reason l do not enter iuto tbe horrors of this demoralising system rC' 
meeting females \ it issufiicient for me to say, that the more vicious a 
female is, the more o\j,eets has she to mahe Jier selection from, either to 
jiB^ forty pounds, or to marry her. (Hear, hear.] It is sufficient to say 
iit the system, that clergymen of the Established Church of England 
kave sworn, that, amongst the poorer classes, outof every twenty womea 
tbey married, nineteen were in a slate of pregnancy, (Hear, hear.) 
WhfLt do >ve see as the conseguenee of Uie poor-laws in England ? Tho 
coiiutiy is ill a blaze from mrth |o south; the agricultural labourers 
thflj^e ^lEe destfoyipg the property of their employers. (Hear.) I hava 
now sat in three parliaments, aud 1 have heard iu each of these mem* 
bcf s stAte^tbi^t thsss lawt created a great deal of miseiy and distress* 
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But Um» It* may he said tbal |iiiese laws can 1>a amelioralafi. How 
will you ameliorate them ? What part of the Euglish poor-laws ivUl 
you sb.ut out ? How will Mr. Reynolds ins prove these laws ? All the 
tMgemtihf of CtfmmitUe m/ier CBmmiUee that has sat respecttof; these 
laws has bean enarcised ia vaia, and has been uiMble to diacovar any 
ffftctwe amelioration* (Hear, bear.) Oiie feature of the poor-laws is« 
that it makes slaves of the poorer classes; it makes them the slaves of 
the overseers, and destroys completely their character iorindependence^ 
I prefer the wUd merriment of the lri»hQiafl to the half-emllnf, heU/'* 
muserabU tones of the English slave to poor laws. The Uishman c«r- 
iatmly has his Ustresifest but tlien he has his hopes ; he endures xanch 
misery; but then he entertains expectations of redress^ (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) Let the questiou of poor-laws stand over, till we see if Justice 
will be done to us by England, upon the question of reform. 1 havff 
often said, that if a just reform bijU were g^iven to Ireland, 1 would Ay 
the experiment with it ; but if thay do not give ajvii reform bill, then 
I shall want to introduce a poor-law for Ireland by repealing the Ununu 
(Hear, and loud cheers.) Mr. O'Couoell cuocluded by requesting thai 
ih^r exertions should not heinteiferedwithbtf the poor-law question^ ia 
lookiag for a substantial plan of reform, and if that were refused, ta 
seeking for a resource and a remedy for a bad reform bill. The hoB« 
Gentleman sat down amid loud cheers. 

Sir, I do not overlook the great cheering which this speech 
appears to have called forth from your Dublin audience ; but 
when I recollect the still more noisy cheering drawn forth ia 
another place by the Dawson s and others, when they so un- 
justly, and in a manner so senseless, assailed you, I am by no 
means disheartened by this vast quantity of cheering; which I 
am disposed to ascribe, not to any folly, and still less to any per- 
Terseness, but rather to that " wild merriment,** which, towards 
the close of your speech, you are pleased to describe as charac- 
teristic of your countrymen, and on which you appear to set so 
high a value* 

Upon a careful perusal of this speech, I have no hesitation ia 
saying, that the far greater part of your facts, as they stand 
here, are founded in error ; and that the whole of your argu«^ 
ments are fallacious ; and these assertions I think myself bound 
to prove; not by any general statement or reasoning; }}ut, ia- 
the first place, point by point, as your facts and arguments lie 
before me. I might, if 1 chose to pursue that course, insist, that 
with regard to your opinions, thej ought to be viewed in con- 
junction with, and estimated according to, the tried value of 
many of your former opinions. I might, if I chose that course, 
meet the imposing assurance, that you ** have thougliC of thi^ 
♦* subject by day, have mused upon it by night, and have given 
I* it the benefit 9f your morning meditations ;" 1 might, if I 
chose, and with perfect fairness, meet this Tormidable preanible 
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hy nsMng yon* whether 70a had not thonght by day, mmed' by 
ni^il:, and meditated in the morning, on the measure for dis^ 
franchiavHi the for ty^ihUUno freeholder Sy\i^ioTe you became 
the ipery fiimt man to suggest that measure to the two Hooees'of 
Parliament, as being^a measure necessary to theyhtr represent 
tation of Ireland; and whether, in less than twenty- fottjr 
months from the date of the suggestion, you did not, before th<| 
£sce of these forty* shii ling freeholders, beg their pardortiUnd 
the pardon of Almighty God^ for having entertained a thought 
of their disfranchisement ? Passing oyer the ** golden 'chain/^ 
by which yon proposed to bind the Catholic priests to the Pro« 
testant Government and hierarchy ; passing over this and many 
other snch errors, and con^ning myself within the forty-^shSUiDg 
freeholder, error, might I not if I chose, express a confident 
hope; nay, presume and almost conclude, that you are not less 
in error now, when you so boldly call Englishmen, in direct 
terms, and, by inference, the Americans, the daves of the 
poor-laws? 

. I might, with perfect fairness, do this, and perhaps to the 
entire satisfaction of the greater part of my readers ; but I will 
evade nothing ; will consider nothing coming from you as un« 
worthy of serious notice ; and v/iil, therefore, agreeably to my 
promise, answer your speech point by point. 

Deferring, till by-and-by, my notice of your charge against 
the Protestant hierarchy, of having ^^ filched " from the poor of 
Ireland the amount of their third of the tithes, I begin with youi^ 
charge against the '' English j^eople** of having *' made the 
Irish people poor,** We will cast aside your " gratitude " to* 
wards the former, as a fit companion for the mutual good-wM 
between the two countries, which this charge of yours is so 
manifestly intended to inspire and keep alive ; we will cast these 
aside ; but, since you so positively assert that we, the many^ 
headed J aok** the- Giant- Killer, have made your country mea 
poor, WB m^y surely be allowed the liberty to ask yo\i to name 
the time when they were rich. When A is accused of having^ 
stolen the property of B, it is incumbent on B to prove that he 
enet^ had the property. Yours being, as to this matter, bate alle- 
^tion without proof of previous possession, we need npt remind 
yov, how you, being in such a case counsel for the accusedj; 
would scoIE the accuser ont of court. We will not scofif you 
out of court; we will ^ive you further time for '* thought^ 
musing y 2Lnd jneditatioMi" and will even aid these cool and 
candid op^atioas of your mind by suggestions of oar owd* 
You say that the ^^ English people " have been three orfifmw 



c«ntiifie4>ep{;a|ped ia the-workof jnaking the Irish people 
gia^«» Yqu dottUIesft, me the werds English peop/e tiutead of 
EigiglMih OavernTiMntf not euly from a love of 7 usticrv -hut fmm 
an.iuiiiable desire to pronote the good- wtH and -hartnoDf be-^ 
tween die English and the Irish. But, granted that it is the 
ISoglish peopi0,:?f\mt have they done to make the Irish pe6|^e 
p4^or ? Three or four oeoturies ! '^ An inch is a trifle in « 
m^'s neee ;*' and with* you orstoma cenimf^, mere or less, im 
not worib stopping about; it is a mere splitting of^ stv^wft. 
These '* centuries'' could, hovtreter/hardly.havelairly hej^im 
alK)re thirty 'two years ago; for tb^nyou had a '* domesttc 
legislature/' and a right good one il was without doubt^^ yoa 
toiint ii back ag^in ! What, however^ even going back to tlw 
conquest, haye the English people done to make the Irish jDoor ? 
(Conquered the country, and parcelled out its lands amongst 
Englishmen. There ! Take it in its fullest extent: and what 
haye they done to the Irish, toa tenth part of the amount of t&Aa^ 
the Normans did to themt Yet they have' survived it; they 
have overedme coaquest by their industry and love of country : 
they soon made the conquerors proud tdbe considered part of 
themselves; and they never sat brooding in eloth and fikh over 
the fabulous diguities and splendour and possessions of itheir 
forefather^. It is, thereibre, not perverseness, but sheer noo* 
/Bense, to taik of wrongs which the Irish experienced from that 
cause. The English imposed the Protestant hierarchy upon 
the Irish. Very unjust, but having no tendency to make them 
poor, any more than the same imposition upon themselves; 
and it has been heavier upon themselves ; for they havealwaye 
bad to yielcj.jSrrea^er tithes than the Irish. Thej forbade the 
open profession of their religion^ on pain^ of exclusion from 
civil and .political power. Unjust atf well as foolish ; but the 
same is done to the Quakers every- where ; and that does not 
make them. poor and rajF^6(i; and now, when the Itdsh have 
civil and political power, they are poorer than ever! Have the 
English people ever taxed, the Irish? We will see about that 
by-aod*by, when we con^e to talk of the reform that you are 
seeking. How then have the ^' English, people " made the 
Irish people poor? They have» indeed, suffered them to be 
made poor^ by not cmipelling the owners of the- land in ire^ 
land ia pay poor-f^ates. This is their great sin towards the 
Irish people ; and ^ow» when they seem resolved tO'do right ia 
thif respect, and to make reparatioa for. the wrong, as hr 
M they can, you step in with enoaeous facts and iftlkusioiit 
tJ^uineQts to induce the Irish to believe thattbat loiig-whfaheld 
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gopd isail evil! The fact w, liowever, Itet -the Bnglisbr people 
bave sever httd any hand in caustDg the wronge and misery 
Qjodiiired by the Irish people. The wrongs and thie mkery,: as 
far aa they haye. been cauied by misrule, have been inflicted 
by : that *^ band of oUgarohs," to whom yon have so often, ea> 
r§ceptly, and so justly ascribed them, and amongst whom year 
native oligarchs have been the very, very worst The English) 
people, have always Gommiserated the sufferings of the Irish; 
and i^his feelingjuis always been most conspicuous, too, amongst * 
the. Cfturch'Of'Engleuitd people. Thepeople of England have- 
beep wironged by the iojiistace of the oligarchs as much as, or 
more than, the Irish have ; for they have had io pay for keep- 
ing the Irish people in submission to those who refused to givfr^ 
them poor-laws, SAd who therein redoeedthem to starvation.^ 
If this be not the true state of tii^ matter, you have the means 
of proving the contrary ; and if this be the true state of the 
matter, let the readcfr characterize your charge against the 
English people of having made the Irish people poor. 

From this general charge against the people of England, 
which it was necessary to place in its true light, I come to 
your several xhai-gea against '^ English poorAaws^' which' 
mig]pkt, perhaps, have experienced from you some littte mitiga- 
tion oi censure^ if you had, by any accrdefit^ happened to know 
that they were, too, American poor-laws, &8 you; will (to yoUr 
indigoant surprise, I dare ftay)'learD more circumstantially by*' 
aQd*by. >: The first thing that you urge against our poor-jiawS' 
iS| that they ^^ inHrftre with wages,*' and that tMs is obe of 
the. thlqge that ^^/rt^A^ens" you. As an Irilsh lawyer, you 
might be excused for ignorance of these laws, but not for a 
misrepresentation of them : and here we have a to^re f<»ct to: 
deal with, and have. the written f^oof at hand. To the original 
poor-law of the 43rd of Elizabeth, many acts have been added, 
relating to the relief and management «f the poor; and, in no 
one: of these acts^ is tliere any authority given- to anybody to 
interfere with the wages of laboar, nor ie there in any of them, 
nor in the original law itsdf, any countenance given to any such 
interference^ So that it appears that you have been frightened 
by .the wockiogs of ypurqwa, imagination. That, in manycaseSy' 
the . fi^a^strates in settling the amount of relief, have taken the 
aniount of the wages of the party into view ; and that they 
havet in most eases, made the relief too small in proportion to 
the^wi^^s ; and that, in maay.eases, the employers of farm- 
lalJ!9ttre]r0.bav{ey in order to ease themselves at the expense of 
gei^tl^HACM^ aimI trada^Kople^ given the labourers less in wages. 



and more i» poor-^^utei ; latt this it true eoou^, audi it- eer- 
taioif invohr<8 a nisappUcfttiiui of ^e powers o# the peor- 
laws ; but what cfaarg^iB lioes tfais imply a^ains^ th^ poor-laws 
themselves 1 Aad, after all, what k this evil? what does din 
cnpokiDg'Werkiog oi sel^ioterest amount to, compared wkh the 
frightful evil of leaviug thousands to perish ^with hunger and 
cold for waut of legal and sure relief? 

For*' sick and maimed/^ however, you would, it stemsy hare 
relief provided by '' the State,*' It is inpossibleito know what 
you mean by the State ; but at any rate, you would have tkeM 
provided for by a compulsory assessment of some sort ; but iiot 
the agedj nor the hale^ though these latter be without woiic^ 
and without die means <^ obtaining food or raiment ^ and, you 
add, that you '* believe '* that ^' it was not, atjirst^ intended 
by the poor-laws to provide for the wants of this class/' When 
c lawyer \% speaking of an ac/ o/jPar/iamcR/, and especially 
when its tendency is the subject matter of his discourse, be 
should not <* believe " anything about its provisions ; and, before 
you pronounced so decided a condemnation of this, the greatest 
of all our acts of Padtament, whiohj in -fact, furnishes a great 
part of the machinery for carrying on all our internal afiiskiis, 
and which ramss and disposes of more than seven milMons of 
pounds sterling in a year in England and Wales ; before you so 
boldly condemned this great act, your mind ought to have had 
left in it not the smallest ground for 6tf/te/ respecting the provi- 
sions. This belief isy however, erroneous; for the act does 
provide, and it clearly intends to provide, for this class of per- 
sons ; and, if it had not provided for them, it would have been- 
nugatory at the time ; and if they were not provided for now, 
an army of ^ye hundred thousand men would not ujphold the 
Ciovernment of England for a month ! I thank Ged, that it 
does provide for their wants y I thank Grod^ that it gives them 
a right to relief, and that they know and feel it. It is the 
bond of peace; it is the cement of English society; and 
aeeiipsed be all those who would enfeeble it ! 

But, ^' the sick cmd mahned^*' you would have the state 
preside for these ; but not for the aged ; and if there be, in 
** almost every village of keland, a dispensary^ and in every 
county town an hospital^** there is provision already made 
for the *^ sick and maimed*,** so that the Irii^ poor have alt 
that you want them to have ! Glad to know it ! It certainly 
is news to me. I wish it ma.y be true / Yet there must wimt 
a *•*■ dispensary '* oifood and ehthtng^ or else we Ikivo been 
told ^MSi moHStroMS lies abou^ tba pirople eating etiaking-. 
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slieli^^fishy tea-weedy ftsd nettles, and about wh^e pftrisbee fe« ^ 
cetTisg the ezipenm uncHon preparatoxy to death frooi elarvsi* 
tioAv and abeut whole faoiiiies of females being in a state of ■ 
compUit nakedness ; and owr e>wD eyes mu^t deeeive U8« aad 
mine eepecially mast deceive me, when I think I see, every • 
moDth of my life, haiidreds of squalid creatures tramping into 
London, by my door, without shoes, stockings, or shirts, with 
nothing on the bead worthy of the name of hat, and ^th rags 
hardly sufficient to hide the nakedness of their bodies! How-* 
ever, for ike aged you will have no provision, Aad why ? 
What is your reason for this? For, upon the face of the 
{»'oposttion. it does seem to be dictated by anything but ikat ' 
lendemess which you are constantly expressing towards the 
Irish people. Your reasons are these: 1. That, by making 
provision for the destitute in old age, you take away the greai 
iuducement to industry and frugality in the days of youth ;^ 
aod, 2. That you deprive the aged parents of the aid of their 
children^ who, seeing a provision for them in the poor«^hou8e^2 
will lea? e them to go to perish in its *' »aked cells.*' As to tho 
first of these reasons, it would be equally good against a pro- 
vision for the ^' sick and maimed/' if th«^ happened to be 
old. But are aU the labouring people able, in youth, to lay by 
something for old age? It is the decree of God that the 
human race shall be sustained by labour; oine*tenth8of labqiMr 
is painful in some degree; very few of the human race will 
encounter pain, but from necessity ; and none will, therefOTe^ 
seldom encounter more of this pain than is demanded by tiieir. 
preeent wants. To call upon men who are engaged in pursiuts 
not bodily painful, to lay by, in their youth, for the d&ys of oU" 
age, is reasonable and just ; but to call upon the hard-workiog^. 
man to do thb vi neither. If he do it (and,.m England, be, tA 
a great extent, does it, in five cases out of six, after aU) ; if he 
do it, where is the tongue or pen to speak the praise that ia 
his due ! But if he have not, from whatever cause, been able 
to do it, or have not done it^ he has a clear right to a provi^ 
ston in old age : he has iqpent his life and worn out his strength, 
in the . service of the community ; and that reluctance, which 
every man naturally feels to ask another for something, is a 
si^[icieat seoarity against his heiag.lazy SLnd: prodigeU in hm. 
youth, upon^a cool calculation of tlie hemfit of parodiial 
provision in his old age. With regard to your second objection ; 
namely, that by making a provision for old age, yott deprivm 
the indigent parents of the aid of their children, who^ seeing 
the *^fiaAed dsU ** provicbd for them,, will lei tkem^ g^ ioH; 
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with regard to this matter/ you s^pear to' regard the Irish people 
as being capable of setting at defiance^ and as likely to set at 
defiance, not only the laws ot nature ^ but also the express and a 
liundred- times- rei)eated laws of God, No very hfgh compH* 
iHent to your countrymen ! No very strong proof of the sin- 
cerity of your belief in that '' generosity" that '^ active iind 
practical compassion for the poor,** and that '' deep sense of 
religion '' which we shall presently see you ascribing to them } 
But you, as a lawyer, might have told them one thing, and 
since you did not do it, 1 will ; and that is, that if neither the 
laws of nature nor those of God could induce them so far to 
honour their father and their mother as to keep them from the 
poor-house^ the poor-laws would compel them to do it, they 
having tha ability ; and if they have not the ability, how can 
poor-laws deprive the parents of their aid ? As a lawyer, jou 
ought to have known that those poor-laws which you so' rehe* 
Aiently de^ry, compel all persons, being able to do it, to 
maintain their indigent fathers, mothers, grandfathers, 
grandmothers, children, and grand-children. This is what 
you ought to have told your Dublin audience, though it might 
haVe cost you the loss of some of those valuable cheers, which 
you obtained by this suppression of the truth, and by sup- 
plying its place with the '* naked cell,'* existing no-w^here but 
in \dur imagination. Either you did not know the law as to 
this matter, or you did know it. If the former, you ought to 
have known it before you made this speech ; and if the latter, 
I decline to characterize your conduct! 

• But, Sir, in your anxious haste to narrow the effect of poor- 
laws, you forgot that, besideis the sick, the maimed, and the 
aged, there were some other parties who are, however, by no 
means overlooked in that Holy Writ, for not believing io 
which we shall presently find you condemning the '* infidel '* to 
be dealt with in a way ^' to supersede all legal punishment **: 
namely, the widow, the orphan, and the stranger. In your 
comprehensive scheme of *' active and practical compassion 
for the poor," you will make no provision for these I The 
English poor-laws, which do not cry, " Lord ! Lord ! " but 
which do his will, make provision for them all ; and welly, 
indeed, is it that they do, or thousands upon thousands of 
Irishmen would,^at this very moment, be dying and lying dead 
from starvation ;:and that, too, if your doctrine be sound, without 
haying the smallest ground fur accusing the English of injus- 
tice or craehy. 

The law of settlement you represent as ail instrument of 
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Oppression, Your story about yearly servants being pl^liged 
to be one month out of employ, id order to preveat ■tneni 
ffom gaining a settlement^ is mere romance, the thing being 
impossible ; because the whole ot the business in all the 
farm-hpui^es in the country must, in that case, be suspended 
for a month; and, to believe that this can take place, you 
must know about English farming as little .as, for your 
salce, I hope you know about our |>oor-]aws. In some 
ca^es, for the reason here assigned, the master will hire 
the servant for some days less than a year; but it much 
oftener happens that this sort of bargain is from the wish 
of the servant, who does not, in general, wish to *' lose his pa: 
rish;^ and, at this moment I have a country-boy living ,with 
me, whose mother would not consent to his coming unless 
the bargain was such as not to cause him ** to lose his pa- 
rish.'* This, at once, shows the light in which the working 
people Tiew the poor-laws. Instead of deeming them a 
bond of •* slavery," as you choose to represent them, they 
deem them the tille of their right to their patrimony. And 
with regard to the compelling of married people to stick to 
their parishes, it is a great good, instead of being'an evil; 
it being evident that people in that state of life will be, in 
all respects, more careful of their characters, and will be 
more likely to be of better behaviour, if resident amongst 
those who know them, than if wandering about from place 
to place. If they quit their parishes^ and become chargeable 
to another, or manifestly likely to be so, the poor-laws 
expose them not to oppression, but consider them in the light 
of *' the stranger,** relieve them if necessary, and t^ko 
them home to their parish. Well would it have been, Sir,, for 
the thousands of poor forty -shilling freeholders of Ire- 
landf whom the "Liberator " saw driven off the estates, 
as the price of that ''Emancipation " which gave him a seat 
in Parliament; well would it have been for these poor 
sacrificed creatures, if there had been an English law of 
settlemeyit to compel the savage landlords to keep them ; and 
in that case, indeed, they would never have been driven off 
the estates, and, finally, as they were, exposed to all the 
horrors of famine and pestilence. 

We now come to two assertions, which, from their character, 
and from one and the same term being applicable to both, 
ought not, for a moment, to be separated ; namely, I . That, 
in the town of Shrewsbury, you saw pl^ards, on which 
were inscribed the words, *' Vagrants a;2d/mA Labour* 
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^ EK8 whipped out of ike town: ** and, 2. Hmt ** Mr. 

•**Sturges Bourne ma«fe an improvement Hn the law ; 
*• /or HE provided that, after the Irish lAfiouRBK tra* 

^^ whipped J he should be sent home** As yon positively 
assert that you saw these placards at SHREwsBtrRT, I mast 
suppose that Shrewsbury is in Ireland ; for 1 am sare )^oa 
iieTer saw such a placard in England, Thiaf town is cer- 
tainly in Tipperary or Connaught, or something : at any rate, 

' I assert that you never saw it in an English town. As to 
the second of this couple of assertions; first, in no bill 
ever brought in by Sturges Bouri^e^ is there one single word 
about " Irish labourers,** and in no law that is now in exist- 
ence, or that ever was in existenccy is there any provision for, or 
one word about, the whipping of Irish labourers, llierefore 
had you not said that the matter of this speech was the fruit 
of your '^ daily thoughts, nightly musings, and morning 
meditations," I should have concluded that it was the subject 
of a dream f or an effusion, emanating from an exhilarating 
draught at Bellamy's. 

But suppose we were to disregard the sufferings of the Irish 
here ; were to let them die in the streets, instead of sending 
them home, we should only be acting upon your own prin- 
ciple; for you propose to leave the stranger y even in his 
own country, without any relief at all. But how can you, 
Sir, reconcile with your profession of a desire to see the two 
countries cordially united; how can you reconcile with this 
profession this assertion, that there is a law, in England, au- 
thorising the whipping of Irish labourers before they be sent 
homef I hope that some one has told you the story, and that 
want of time prevented you from looking after this law. The 
falsehood being so entire, it not having a shadow of trath 
to give it countenance, I cannot help hoping that this is 
the case. I see, in the course of the year, many hundreds of 
them going off to Bristol in very commodious caravans, drawn 
by good horses, smoking their pipes, and full of your admired 
*• wild merriment.*' Never are they whipped, and there is no 
law for whipping them, in any case, in which an Englishman 
would not be whipped. 

Equally destitute of truth is the assertion, that ** clergymen 

•** of the Church of England have sworn, that, oiit of every 

'** twenty women of the poorer classes, that were married 
•* by them, nineteen were pregnant*' No clergyman in 
England ever swore this, and no one ever said it. The tale is 
% gross misrepresentation of evidence given before a committee 
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of A« Hfuse of Coonoon in IBW, wIma theovHieer of Pr£* 
.fiAH^ in HRBTF0Efii8Hi&B» told the coiamittee^ that nearly 
the whole of the young women were pregnant before they 
were married ; because^ being too poor to pay the expenses of 
the wedding^ they generally put it oS, Hll the parish was 
glad to pay for it. But was this the fiault of the poor-laws 1 
No ; buty as was shown by the same evidence, the fault 
of the tax€Sf which made the farmers unable to pay the 
laboureca a sufficiency of wageS/ and that this lattw made 
the labourers so poor, that they were unable to get married 
before the pregnancy became obvious to the parish- officers* 
Thus the poor-laws, instead of being the eattse of this shame 
to the young people, actually came in and preyented the 
children from being born out of wedlock. 

The same may be said of your statements relative to the letting 
. out of the English labourers to hire to the highest bidder, and of 
all the other degrading measures adopted by overseen. They 
are abuses of the poor-laws, and not evils created by the poor- 
laws : they have arisen out of recent alterations in those laws, 
and not out of those laws themselves, as is clear from the fact, 
that those laws existed for about two hundred years before any 
of these evils and oppressions were ever heard of. 

As to the farming of the poor, supposing it to be done upon 
Just principles, what is it more. than putting children to be 
boarded by the year ? If care be taken that the contractor do 
. what he ought to do, there is nothing either unjust or degrading 
. in this ; and if he do not do his duty, and the poor people com- 
plain, the payers of the rates have no interest, and can have no 
inclination to uphold him in his wronged oing. So that this is a 
perfectly futile objection to poor-laws, of which, however, this 
species of contract, forms no essential part. 

Your next statement is, that *' in consequence of the poor- 

/* Jftws, the VIRES are now blazing in England, from north 

** ta south** The cause of these fires is well known ; it is openly 

avQwed, it is specific ; and it is, that the farmers do not give the 

labourers so much wages as they say they ought to . have^ 

.This is notoriously the cause. In many cases the fres have 

stopped when the wages have been raised s and have begun 

again when the wages have been lowered. This has^ indeed, 

been the case all over the country : and, in the face of these 

wellrknown facts, considering also that the poor-laws have existed 

about two hundred and forty years, and never produced such 

; effects before, it required, certainly, nothing short of a Dublin 

^enm^nce to embolden you to describe the rxEss as ^' a conse* 
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quence of the poor-lawi ; " afiter which, who need to wonder if 
you were, to ascribe the national debt and the cholera morbus to 
the poor-laws 1 . / - 

You have known '* committee after committee sit in vain, to 

'' discover some way of making an effective ameliaratioh in 

/' the poor-laws." Have you, indeed ! and so have I too. - But 

that may be an argument in [favour of the poor-laws* Lord 

Coke said, that ^' Magka Ciiarta was too 8irofi§' a fellow 

to be overcome by puny acts of Parliament:** and the ekme may 

.he said of Old Betsy s poor-law. But, do you know wbat they 

. mean by . '^ amelioration '* ? I will tell you : taking atvay the 

relief. This is what they, have been trying atfor about twenty 

. years. . But they find the law '< too strong a fellow '* for them. 

It is the Magna Charta of the working people ; it is written in 

their hearts ; the .writing descends from the heart of the father 

to that of the son ; and God forbid that it should ever be effaced ; 

for, if ever that day come, English society and English manners 

and English happiness will all be effaced along with it, and the 

world will los^ the example of a working»people, such as it never 

. had in any other country upon earth. 

Now, Sir, before I come to y«ur general and sweeping de- 
nunciations against the English • poor-laws, let me, in finishing 
these particular, assertions and arguments, just put under your 
eyes one remaining assertion : it is this : " Apothecaries to supply 
'' the poor with .naedicines are hired, whose interest it is, that 
'' the sick poor should die as soon as possible, in order that 
'' they may be at the less expense for medicines*^ - 'Tiiis/ too, 
was the result of your '* thoughts by day, your musings by. night, 
and your morning, meditations,*' was it ? If you. Sir, can now 
again see this your insinuation upon paper, and not change colour, 
anything addressed to you, though by a pen a million times as 
eloquent as mine, must be wholly thrown away. 

Leaving you to consider of, to think, muse, and meditate on, 
the figure you make before Englishmen, with this insinuaiita on 
your lips, I now come to your sweeping assertions relative to the 
effects of the poor-laws, and to the picture which you give us of 
the people of the two countries so much in favour of the Irish. 
You told your cheering audience, that the poor-laws mades/aves 
of the Eoglbh working-people j that it completely destroyed 
their char obiter for independence ; that you preferred the't^iTd 
merriment of the Irishman to the half sulky ^ half-miserable 
tones of the English slave to the poor-laws ; that the Irishmaii 
certainly had his distresses [indeed !], bat then lie had his 
hopes [of what?} ; h» endured much misery, but then heenter-- 
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$iUMmd sa^ttcJMmti qf redress ! B«ne^ it fecmSf there waa 
'* gr^mt cheeging ; ' and well tbeis mighty if the master eon* 
vejed- swrjkrise oa agreeahle to ^qmi audienoe as it due^ to ma» 
Welly, then y. here jmi wipe away die heavy charge of our pool 
^ hal£<suiky, half^nMaecable,*^ slaTes havlog made the Irialik 
jAor./ iKod i£tlua.sealljfE*be thestateof the Ixish people (and 
iKb^can doubt it aiflce you say it is); if th^ have those cheering 
ho|^. aad ilowerf expectations-; if they save in youth where<- 
withal lo ati|]^part them, in age ; if tliey have dispensaries in all 
thft viUa§^8y.a]id bospitals^ in alL the. county towns; and if thejf 
^m. Quk uader such happy circamstances they naturally must he][ 
mU in merriment.;!, tlusi>ei»g (as we now kwowit is) their &tate,| 
thea, upoamjf^word^ if they still come hece to mock with their 
QUJEth oarfMNU*^ '* half^Jtlky " souls, I shall he fat giving thoic 
hid«« a,liUTe iirkitii^.^ ia Shrewsbury ;. for '^ United Kingdom ** 
bera^ox ^' United Kingdom '* thene,. they are not to come here 
whh their '^ wild merriment,*' and taunt us with our ** hal£p» 
miaerahle" tones! However, when I get upon the same floos 
vjjtk you^ we will soon make an equitable adjustment as to thiA 
matter, at aay rate. You ^all move and 1 will second a bill^ 
which, when it. become a law, shall be called the Act of Rs* 
ClBJilici.TT.t giving you power to whip all the ** half-miserable '' 
English, slaares that go to Ireland, and me power to whip all the 
^IfOtttJis of " wild merriment'* that come to England, ^hia 
would set all to rights in- a trioe : you would preserve your 
** jjrreem island " from tbe.cont^ion of the sulks ; and if I did not 
cleajr aors ofthe '' wild merriment/' there should be neither 
whalebone nor whipcord Jbft in Eogland. 

But now let us (and soberly, if it be possible) take a mora 
minute- look. at these i^eoeral assertions made by you. Thej^ 
takeot fairly and without exaggeration, amonnt to this : that 
the. En^ish poor-laws degrcute a people, destroy all indepen^ 
dence qfapu:il^.njadi,m.fa£X,nuLke them slaves. iBefore I coma 
ta,a«k you< how these assertions are sustained by the com para* 
tiye^coodotion and cbamoter and manners of tlie English and 
thei Irisht J^^^ will p^haps permit me to ask you how Mos£& 
cama to make auoh. ample provision for the indigent poor ; how 
X£L£ AxoaTxea oanse to do the same,. and to establish the order, 
of. I)fiiuco«s- £[>r the express purpose of superintending tha 
tabkss. at whioh the poor were relieved^ how the CAXXiotic 
Co^JAiBii casne to receive all lands and other real praperty, aa 
YuelL aa gifie in: money, in the name of the poor^ and in na 
otbef uame^ how ihat cjiuecju came to allot one- third paxl 
a£the tithea>to.the. poor*, which in. Ireland, jou say,, the Pxa^ 
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testimt parsons *' filched " from them : you will, perbaps^ permit 
Aie tb ask you how all this came to be, if poor-latos, thlit 'is 
to say, regular relief to the indigent, have a natural tendency 
to degrade, hroak down the spirit, and enslave men ; for, mind, 
the act of Old Betsy only came to supply the place of the cer- 
tain and regular parochial relief, before secured to the {ieopl^ 
by the statute as well as the common and the canon law. Tdu 
will, I dare say, answer, by saying, that if Moses, the Apostles, 
St Austin, Pope Gregory, and the makers of Magna Cbarta, 
bad been at^'are of the manifold blessings of stinking shell-fish, 
sea- weed, nettles, and agitation, they would have ihade' an 
eiic^ption as to the " green island." Well, but the mere colour 
cannot signify much in such a case : and then let me ask yoti, 
whether you deem the people of the United States of America 
to be degraded, destitute oiindependent spirit, and slaves? ' 
, Now, Sir, to be serious for a little; though a lawyer, \t 
Was no duty incumbent on you to know the laws of the United 
States of America ; but, as 2i gentleman and man of learning, 
it might be expected of you, that you understood something of 
the laws of a country of so much importance ; and, as a legi's^ 
lator of this kingdom, so very extensively, in various ways, 
connected with that republic, give me leave to think that it 
was your duty to Icnow someming of the principal laws in 
ibrce in a country, the freedom and prosperity of which, bate 
become subjects of so much admiration throughout the civHized 
world. Yet, that you know nothing of those laws, tHore thin 
you do of the laws of the Cherokee nation of ^ savaged,' is c'er- 
faju^; ot,herwiseit is impossible that you could have put forth, 
J >evjsn in I)nblin, this sweeping reprobation of the English poor- 
laws-; seeing that the famous act of the 43rd year of Eliza- 
beth is in full force in every state of that republic, abd that it 
is acted upon in the most kind and attentive manner. ' I canobt 
apeak positivelv, but I think, that we could not pay lete than 
fifty thousand dollars a year, in poor-rates, in'^^ city of 
V fhijadelphif^, thirty- two yea^s ago. 1 dare say, that the poor^ 
rat^s of the city of New York now amount to more thari a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. Both cities have poor-chouses 
of prodigious dimensions ; and. which will doubuesis fill y6u 
with indignation, the youths of " wild'ineYrimeiit^*' are the 
jnost numerous and most permanent inmates of the ^ naked 
cells ^^ of those poor-houses! "Many a score dollard have I 
nnyself paid for the relief of the merry lads and lasses, in'both 
those hnmane ^ties, and never grudged so to do ; 'and'Tiany a 
pound have I paid for the relief of simiilar merry persons at 
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Km^ai^Q^tOK; but not mMou^^jfriccf^tfi^, knowing. w]ell, that 
.wbati pay, in this way, is, in reality, given to the erafiy and 
h^rd-hearted landlord* of Ireland. , I nevejr lived in any placte 
ia America without paying poor-rat^. And it even happened, 
when I Jived in Long island, the overseer of our toinrnship 
{North Hempstead) came and took a servant g^rl away to Her 
township (Flushing), she being in a state whit^h the delicacy 
demanded by Irish ears forbids me to name. We being greatly 
in want pf the services of .the girl, I begged hard fof arespitie 
for a few days ; but the ex-officlo guardisln. of 'the mi^raU iln4 
.the. money of Uie township was inexorable:. ** Mr. G'a#%«t 
'' ^mes from old England ; Mr. Cawbut must know tht him, 
^' and Mr. Cawbut must know that the law mutt he obeyed;^* 
apd, with that, he put her into his cttrt, and awa^ he took her 
and mafd^d her, I hgpe, to a very good hu8b)Bin4. Sp, yo^seOf 
Sir, that you. have, in this memorable piece of intense eld« . 
.q^ence, wasted a great deal of very fine indignation upon |k 
.yfiry common-place subject. ";:'*■. 

However,, to give you something beyond thdde.asisertioiis of 
mine, let me first inform yon, that, some years ^agb, ij^ernl 
parishes, in the east of Sussex, seiltout, at their i^xpenise, to 
jNjew.YoxK divert families, who, from th^iriitimerotisness, were 
.greatly burdensome jto those parishes ;'apd,kdmbv years befoft 
tlptt,.8ome farmers went out, from the '^sa^e neighboorhoctd^ 
also to New York. They sent home lettem-tb their relatioiks, 
.gi|ring an account of the country, and) of their feiHiation, and» 
generally, beseeching their fathers, and mothers and btethrea 
and friends to follow them. I, hearing of this, and wishing lo 
dissuade English people from going, if they did gb'abi^dy 
from goic^ to any other country but the United States, Went 
down into Sussex, saw the parties who had received the lettera» 
got them from theoi (I have tliem now), and published them ia 
lay little work called "The Emicir^nt's Guide," which 
every member of both Houses of Papliament, s(hd especially my 
Xoxd Gaky, ought to read, and particularly the letters of these 
excellent people the labourers of. Sussex. If I bad never cared 
about English labourers b^re, these letters would hav.er(V^tted 
them, to Toay heart. Affectionate parents, dutifal children, 
lovers of tbeir. country : ther0 are a// the virtues here! ..And 
these arOfthe people whom the garret-lodged prigs of the London 
nowspapers call " ignorant peasantry ,** and Mr. Sheil called 
^* iCentish boors "I Bat, the fntei-esting thitig at present is^ 
fK'huX^did these people ssquhovLt poor-laws in America 1 

Now, Sir, do, pray, look at the little booL U I were at 



iBttef ffrti fenfter Bgaij^iiti* Foitlk^ tiif hi t M i oi > tgiws uiu g ui^ 
f^AViZL fV)«rtB» o^4SA[ard«v^ .in^KMit, ttiid'iiaiMi *tiNHli 
Uttca, in tlie SUMoi »mwlmk^ m m dNMiftnf «ftM 
vcmmn ^e happy atsle of the couvKiy ; aai he tliiis «p€QtkB nf the 
poor-lawB : ** i h«ro/li«ft»jBotr <ia«<rir of tius* temii'^feF i w my 
^*7«ari, and liad it m nawg >Tiwiig jiwra T wn d fm i t» beesamiMi 
*^ axntmf towii<«har^.** Btft, sfran^rt vdA t^mip^rt&f fMir, 
laie bad frequently. Tken h< add«, that lie kaowft df no oAe 

««e, JboneBt^ and ^rtne e»»'0»emt ivitk «id BattsfW* 1«mp^ 
mliieli, yOd «ay, <l«i^'rb«ic?9^F4« atkd'<de<M tM^obtaMtl^ 
aiHl ms^es tb^ni staves r ' Bdt ^plia^ tfre laiQiif^rs »if<m tHt^ 
iBobject, ki tiieir letters, is stilr more inteneslSBfr ^nd mom 41b 
At foiitl. Jjxk «tjpai|^M^«Ml 58v. Tka irntaria SitB»tfSir 
Watsoit, jus., of Sebd&bscowb, iMiar Batiie, ia>6u{«M&; mA 
I got the letter Iroin fak fkHier, ^wko tK^wiiveB «t StfddlceeiMKlIt^, 
mod whose name is also Stephen Watsost. In bisietleri daited 
•i Ai/SAmr, 5tk 0«t.y 1^33, Utdfe hia fatbv thk: «' Danot 
^ mhJm ymnm^h^ ^met^ nbbut «b ; ier if wa emnol ^p*I e 
^ fivm^ here^ ktre is a pooK-tmirsB, ^trst f irE'sAHi: ASiir 
^ ENGLAirn." €Mi2 «' the slave «f. tlie pi^]:>^la wH ** Tbea, 4m 
Hie 29th of MjiToh^ fa«,JiC9««iig tiia kttw wkk ^ HonaHied 
Artlier mid inotber," wrkea tbtw: ^ Tfae/MM of tl»r«»ui^ 
^'ttrd av^roodfos in St^land : the poor are nvbH taken care of: 
f* there ia a ictrge house m . thia -place for the acGomiBodatioa 
** olike old <ind infirm that am jaot able %q wprlu*' . [Fha 4oji 
Wanted o^ne^ for the wtirk was alwaya plentyw • 

How ^Hfierent, Sir the American patriots adsd legislators are 
Smm you ! You will, by no means, bare a piovisio& for die 
0§edf lest it shodid eauae laziness and loiprartdeace ia-jfcouthf 
«nd loBt it shotild depme pamnta ef the aid asMl t^ aiffiso 
tioaate attach men t of their children ! How wide the difference 
1)etweea the American and the Irish philosopby! Stephev 
Watsov 9 who ealis his £ather ^ad aaother ^ Aonom^c^** «Mid 
apho, iHi be boand lor him narer eaid ^' yosr hanaer " fa 
Wymanki ail hialifo, does not, yon aee, aeea» to tliinktbaft 
^oor4aws make *^ slaves.'* He si^s,^* the laws ot this country 
%jm as ffood as in JSngiawd'* Anid why I Becaiwe th€ poor 
mrenndi taken earm efy and beoansa ifaeM'is.* p^m^-hnmei 
• Kew, Sir, wiH yoia a^kaowied^ thatfymi bav0 diMiewveng 
to English poor-laws and English labourers? Tou will not T 
Very well, then, I will proceed, aod go right forward into yoir 
MomfMffatiyeestHMrte ^. the: eA<iriK4dr «nd «0tt£tiliO9t>.ef tbe 
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£ii|^|igli and tlie imh working people. And, in the wafof 
preface, let as haTe your awn description of IrefaiDd,'aBd'dr 
ito peofde^ a8 published in your address to the Ifi&h natic^dy 
datM at DitWiiiy ob the 6th of this vionih. 

" i^^begin wUh nXfim^ your aitettliov- to these lnfM«;— - ^ 

^ vFlpisTy That there k not eo the faoeef the srlebe.a iqora firiHt 
country than ours, nor any one ti^at ppoducef, /or its ^i^teut, ^ucb a 
superabundance of fill the yritne necessaries for the food, clothing; and 
eom/ort of its inhabitants. " '* 

Secondly, That no country is so well circnmstabced for^ef^enll 
oommerce as ours ; we are at the western exttenie of £uropa^ widi« 
dir^t navigation to every maritiu^e state. in Enrope, whilst our ceAr 
nexion with Asia and Africa is by open ocean space ; and with the 
free American republics our intercourse may be the most direct^ 
tapid, and unconfined. - 1 

TfmtDLT, Our green island is indented by spaeteus roadsteads, 
magnificent bays and estuaries, and capacious harbours— harbours 
open at every how of every tide, and sheltered from evei-y wind, aud 
secure from every tempest. 

♦ Fourthly, Our fertile island, too, is extensively Intefseefed b^ 
navigable rivers ; and the hard aod durable materials of- whieh our 
roads are, or may be formed, wouid. easily afford the n^^ans of ready 
communication and s]ieedy intercourse with every part of our pro* 
ductive soil. 

Fifthly, Th^ streams that 'rush frorti i)\xv majestic mountains,' ot 
sweep with abundaet-aed rapid cearee^trtougfa our ^eeti and gleri* 
9UM valleys, give a supetisbuodaut multitude of nKiU sites^ a^d aQofd 
the cheapest and most he^Uhful power^ for the working of manufac* 
tories in the known world. 

' SixthIy, Our climate is i^enikl and conducive to long Ufe and 
vnemty vigour^ ' No parching raiiS'Soordh our 'plains- into aridity, or 
our people into 4e4:fcefitude4 No ^hHling frosts destroy, the power «f 
vegetation, or tliiu our population by the pioching blight, pi o^cessiva 
col[d. 

' Seventhly, This tovety land is inhabiCed by a peo')i)e brd^e^M they 
are patwent, gentroui as they are hardy, geod^kiUneured'ins'KXkef mtt 
iawwut uUeUigeat, numbrons alBiost beyond the number of the 
oppressions they are made to endureu Suffering wue$ themselves, they 
are full of active and practical compassion for the poor and the needy ; 
and, above all, they are a people deeply impressed with all the sid- 
4^Hty of reli^ous belief,' and with'the incalculable value of religiotfs 
practices. Differing as many of them do: with .each/. >oibSr ^u|Uns 
various p^nts ^ faith, they one and all scotu .aqd t^te^ ipfm^>fd^> 
and the infidel or the atheist, if he were to rear bis ^p tested head 
amongst us, would find that' speedy punishment 'from universal 
opinions f^b^h would render the inflations of' -law needless-, Mid 
would anticipate amd euperteth aU^ieg^pu^iekmeni* ^ 
. My cfiutttrymeq, U^ese truth* .^tte . unideniable. Such is a faint 
sl^etch of Ireland and her populatipa. Why are the blessings of 
God perverted ? How are the generous and noble impulses of man 
Mighted! Why is Ireland in a state ef decrepitude' and dehetyf 
Why an her foilDS ia gtik^raidaiineUtngint^vUUigte/ W«h)c.>ese 
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gr«li|iff« or siujiioc iota iiri^urers t Why axe hsr laboiiv^m i49bmhI 

ttnempldjed, or wnoUy starving / \ 

• 

Well, then> as farM^ ihc iete» Iwcbof dtea iu^H ift a gi»> lni« 
ig a heaven upon earth i and these are all " /ni^As unde* 
nimble." So tlMtt^ tf ^r d0 mK fiad tlve IfMi laln^Hi eK tofl gr 
in character and covHiititm tbvn the BiigtMi, w^ «Jhafr ibife 
iind oe argument s^inst Ihe^pomr lawe. Bat befora Fencer ott 
the comparison, I feel my attention fotdibly arrested by a sa^ 
Hmtmi'itk dK> 7tkrfanignftph,<M^ hy'ak»«w«rlttf«i in the kaTof 
alli aad on these i nnist rvmavk befom I "go «» iirah fmti w ia i 
In the 7th paraigraph, you, in the excess of your r^ligionsMAf, 
condemn the *^ ir^del " to a popular punishment, super9idh^ 
the operations of the law (that is to say, to JmoekiMg on the 
head), if he dare to raise that ** detetted head " in the ^ffweit 
Island ; " and yet, only about two years ago, you tingre pet^ 
fectly clamorous for putting the worst of all infidels, the 
Jews, vfion th^ htnoh «a<l in the Kinig's Comneil i inHdela who 
not otthf raise their '^ delisted head/' hut whir miae tieip 
horrible Toices also, to declare JesvsCh a ist to have been 
*' an impostor,^* and who, amongst the blasphemous rifes ct 
tiieir aynagogoetfy are said to cmot^ him in ejfiyy twicd in 
the year! In shorv Iwo yeata ago, yen were for unchrit^ 
tianizing the' eoantry by law, and now yon are hrkmfdHtSff' 
the infidel on the head, wifliout judge or jury ! Now, could! 
this subject hare had your ^* daily thoughts^ nightly nndags, 
aadmeming meditations^*' in ^Ae«s»9 ? 

The atserti&n to which I hare idluded, «nd whii^h is ii» fkw 
last paragraph, is this : *' that the towns of Ireland tn$ 
*' dwindling into vUlageBi and that its villages' «reyreg««»tfy 
** diemppeaarinff.*' CMpare this asieftioB with the oo^A thait 
you niade before thecommittees of the House of iiefd# in 192S^ 
namely » that the population of Ireland had been, and st9l' 
woBf. prodigiously increasing ^SLui that a surplus poputotiion 
was one of lAecaaasa of the misery of the f€9piel - That. 
was your oath, or words, I pledge myseif, fully t<^ thai ejf^e^t.- 
Whidh statement are we, then, to Seliepe? Wifl yon aajr 
that this dismal decay of towns and vilkges has taken place - 
iince- 18251 Hardly; fer, (^en, we shall ask yoa what aw 
become of your splendid promiies of pv^oeperity ie^lrekmd 
which. Emancipation was to give 1 And (more serious still !) 
where are those '* »£»« millions,** and that ^^ growing hn^ 
poTtemee^* which yon pat forward an the gieund of Ireland'a 
ehdm toanejmiltljpwtUi Engiasdf 
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Awl mm, ^ Iftt yoiit' DufaMb wiiiNwai imatikk to^kyhttwdtf 
aad MMtt&^wkiilejFOiimnd lealeir.oD that ck)Q»p«irison .whfdlii 
fou iMwre prtMroked) of the fektiiFe character mkI eondi^wm 
and Jftniifif M of «bt M«^'i«^ «^ " viM «i0nniiaft»t»" and^fr 

^Mt 4tf: .al^ k ift of ampprla«6f(i tn oiMante lkat»* as to Ait 
meaDg which aro the ^t nf CM^- tlw^irtab har% frwo vovr. 
owift aa»lMUt» froaOy «ha ad kiwaOigo ovw Ao Bniiliih. M#r^ 
^niiio! 7911. (iMttiit tet ttiBW. ift^.iiot on tlio ^ooc ^ikgxgMfy t^ 
Qoiu^fimemi fartih ^ismtt iMiand^ it » woU» laM!iri» diatf thaw 
ajraaM^ men fertile thaa Eogkiad ^lar,. Ifaeufh^ hyinegiMMiiHly 
scimtehiiif ofld ttnnblii^ it*o^(V we fie> aiakekiprodaceiat. 
feed Aeal'^ ^\y nrfaen yeu/ coam:t(> yjour ** lOB^st^ miMmtmaB^- 
peuiieg^ diewo Ms»^mB iato '^ ^kntene vaUejita^ Utepe to eot^ 
encttete. jM^k and loaattfiM^torieo '' iatir> aielimi, aod that, tdo» 
]»p»o«olHigrOl '* heakh*' at the aa me time ; when you eomelo? 
theiMi^ yoii muke im feol €Kir infefiority ; aad, above ally on thmt 
s&ore ef ^rMnnesSf m whic^ leepect yei» appeal!^ t<r surpaes n»^ 
hejpeiid aU eeoipirieoB. There arev iadeed, pgm»nm<nDA aaiAm^^' 
votedly and excIqsiTely attaehed fo tbis-parl^alar -e&htNf ; aad-^ i 
i» imtaaee^ I have. no ol^eetienioaay, I like, to aee apart^atid 
a great* f«art of a eoimtry. 6now9i ; and, at one time* of ^e jeaFt? 
wittter Yen,- heweirery deem ^^eeniie^s the mnrl&of pferfectios ; 
and. jea Aoee i< > the ^' EagUah jMOfsrfe " hafie.n^ pobhod ^ur 
Id&lk^ithtti^sA any raile. Agaia^ w<e have indeed *' harhouin*' 
toe ; hut'.netf Jtke you, haiibmin/^ epea<at:eticr|f hour dle^terfi 
'* tide, and aheltered iwah^^fferyi wmd^ and aecure frem eiMi!y> 
^' tmnpestJ* We are e^lged te wait for the ttdea, whether? 
oottiiaf lA or gein^ out ; anid^ vilh all our aaooriaga luid.doiihlei 
inooiia9B»,eiir^Mpa are frequently ^ksven oo the beach, or eut tsor 
lea* Theae toik aaddaagaei aae, k<8eeBii^ iuikxK>wn to lvelatidf> 
fcetfaepeef^ef whioh *^ lovely lead ''•the pteverbtof 'Vtime waaii 
tide wiaitiftgifor ae maa ^' aiaet be whol^ withoat a meaning^ i 
Bat^ Siry jio^ eomea your great difficulty ; for^, if theae^ vhieliv 
yottkare givea asheitey.be ^* %rulfundeniaihi " if such be the*, 
oatuiial teaouvees asd advaatagea^of Ivehuid ; if bo epot.of Ito 
(|^k>he exceed her in f^rtilky ; if t^ be fafoared ia't-he manner 
daatyieaideacjahe : and yet^ if> ae yOa eay k the oaae, ^' the^ 
'* bleaaihiga^Godaie thei« so parvertedy that she is in aetata 
'< of d^r^pUUik amd decay^ her toWaa dwindling ini0 
** vUiofes^ her vtl&iyea disaipfearing^ and her laboorlBiS' 
'^aduKiat imeaiployed, or wkoUy starving i" asid if,, as war 
know to be tfa^ oaae^ her people are eeon waAderiag^ over thk 
mr eouatry (not so blessed by God) in aeu^ch of feod^ andi 
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in a 8t«te nearly apfiroaohiBg to that of acturi aak^iiess ; 
and if» as you insist, poor-laws, to secure them ' food and 
clothing at home would not better their lot : if all this be 
80 ; or rather, if all this were so, we should, like the EagHsh 
Grenadier of the Guards, when he landed in Virginia, bei 
tempted to exclaim, '< The Adam and Eve of this people 
swrely came out of Newgate." - > 

. It will not do for you in this case to say that the '' blessings 
•of God have been perverted '* by the English, until, at least,' 
you have replied to my answer to jrour charge againet us on 
that score ; and besides, the public have not iJready forgotten 
that you represented that ^^emancipation" which you ob- 
tained even beyond the extent of your petitions, as all that 
Ireland wanted to make her contented and happy and everlast- 
ingly grateful to England : and that 3'ou pledged yourself that 
the adoption of that measure would enable the Government to 
draw additional millions of revenue from Ireland. We have 
not so BOOB forgotten those your a> thousand- times-repeated 
declarations; and, therefore, we deny you the right to impute 
to us this ** perversion of tlie- blessings of God/' 

You must, then, impute it to youreelves ; or you must confess 

that your country calls for that very institution ; that great 

English institution, which we are now about to tender you, 

and which you are endeavouring to prepare your miserable 

countrymen to reject as a scourge. Look at the difference in 

the working people of the two countries. You have, if you do 

qoeak the truth, the advantage over us in climate and soil ; and 

you have, you say, a people *'' brave, patient^ generous, luvrdy,' 

good-humoured, laborious, and intelligent" Yet look at the > 

d^erenoein the people, and particularly the working people, 

of the two countries I Look at it : consider it well : here, indeed, 

is matter for an Irish legislator to think, muse, and meditate 

upoo« When did you, or anybody else, ever see or hear of En»- 

glishmen prowling about, in bands of half-naked beggars, in any 

•oountry upon earth: "when did you ever hear of the necessity. 

^of taking them up by force, and carrying them like malefactors 

and tossing them back upon their native shores: when did' you 

-ever hear of them being an incumbrance to any people amongst 

whom they >went : when, since you talk of their hovels, did- you 

see or hear of English labourers being in hovels, in company 

with the pig, the fiesh of which they were destined never to 

taste, both feeding on the same root, at the same board, warmed ' 

J>7 the same chimneyless fire, and both blackened by the samo 

•smoke : when, ance you talk of the '* naked celb '* of the poor 
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iilMll*fiB)»9 8aB4^pie«d, tmd mttleiK ^asA of tiw aaB ^ k i at « tine re* 
canrkig the laat ofices «f rriigtM ai proparadta'f to dea^ Imi 
, < tt w» « rti Qii : wIkb^ ttim ^rou ^1 timm j^^es, did yo« evw Mfe 
«r hcaf of «ae •f iiltfm'appl^nfif^e eriagiog^ aad ikwnbig^ sp^c^ 
«ti«i of **^jfot<r kaamer^** to «niy hatman beiaf,>m«d» less tOMQr 
&iog, tkoug;h groom or footraan^ £roai iWiote tiie^ expoded 1m 
'•sax .aMfarthiog or & novthfiil of broad : when dad yon ttTar 
iioar of En^Ush labfrarora who needted, or w4m>* vi'ooid ctmtemt' 
wtUyaujfl^r, aa etnfybyer to stand o*«'«r thom at their woiie? when 
^^Kd yon eref fa^oapiof ^ilArdweiliiiga being destitute of every oakk 
^tfcloaaliaesft and old«ceflt reserve^ bsriiigaiboiitthenn aotraieea 
^biMBan oxisteoee withi», esacept' tha £Kale&t heap at die dooi^ 
wUch MLtare herself wmddeidlnipoii tlieiB to hide : wbeirdid yes 
tvvef iee-ior ertr itear tadk of tme of their rural halntataoiie^ vnk 
iMvifif aiboat it (Unkes rBudered hnpoMible by local eiraukii^ 
tttaoees) j^ooseberryamii^urtaotbiithes, bedsof paraley ivnd other 
Jtofhe^ plaatB of w»ll>4ower and bieuaial etocky ^U8if» of poly«> 
anthuees, dandes, and btrlba, and other flowere, aad^ where poM^ 
ble» plants of roses and hovey^'satties^ traiaed roaad thear 
windttwft^ o^ (W«r their 'dooi% with the-.^e&t»st' cave and the 
gMaaest tastevof aH whieh^ together wish appie^tvees grafted 
by their <own hsMids; aad to«fether ailaD mithMuN^i^f bees, the 
tesii^ of their own eare $ theoearv nwroia a eirenity emhradiii^ 
ten veral parishes o^' £ngAindy tbaffii thereiave to be £[»and in poo*- 
aeasMa of all* the milHons oflabouTers that iahebit the ^ Iw^f 
k.ad :"' wUen^ latftiy (aot to suffer, the^ pvovocation to ui^e mm 
further)^ did yoii ei*er seeor hear of «n ** English slave" dis^ 
^minimf the country of hi» births and wherover fimad, and 
tuHbr whatever eircumsCances, not iirward to ptoclahn huneelf 
aa Bnigliskman^ and to boast of the homaw* of the name ? 

Now, Sir, avoi^ng*, as something too painful to eaeoanter, 
a detailed exhibitba of the other siGte,.do I aserihe the dijfer^ 
otee'to tira neefarref the Irish pOi^ple^ to any inherent vice itt 
them'? By^Do meansw i ascribe it to the difierence in th# 
$rgatmeni reeirfved by the two peopht from their rulers. iNot H 
anything done by England to Ireland ; but to the former not 
ha^ng^ C9mjmUe4 the ddoieetie mhrs of the latter to treat 
Hm ferish wofldng'pe^ple as the English worhiug peofide have heea 
treated, daring the last two eenturies and a half ; and partie«* 
hiriy to ksiiot haviiKgeompelled liie owaera of the land in Ire* 
llitid to leave enough of its produoe iit tiie sevend parii^Nes, i§ 
profflde for the wants of the destitute; as laeffeeiiAlly d<me4A 
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England and Americaby those famous poor-law»,.wliiek Btmck- 
STOKE truly says, are '* founded in the veryprwcipleB ofcivU 
society;** but the unspeakable benefit of which you are now 
labouring, though I trust in vain, to prevent yonr. OUtreated, 
unhappy, and ever-troubled country from receiving. I allow, 
that, as to this matter, your efforts hai^ received but too much 
countenance from those of [>ersons in this country, who have long, 
and particularly since the publication of the book of the foolish 
and unfeeling Malthus, been endeavouring to chip away the 
meaning, intention, and effect of the poor-laws. St urges 
Bourne's Bills were a bold stroke ; but, the inventors, when 
they look at the awful consequences^ will find little reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success « Those bills have al- 
ready cost them ten thousand times more than the bills would 
have saved them in a hundred years. In 1819, the present Lord 
Chancellor said, that he was ^' prepared to defend, to their utmost 
extent, the principles of Malthus,^* He has pledged himself 
to bring in a poor-law bill this session, to supplant, I suppose, 
the bill of Lord Teynham, which would in effect have re- ; 
pealed the hated bills of Sturges Bourne, and have restored 
peace to the villages and hamlets. If the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill do not lessen the extent of the claim on the poor-rates, 
it will be a tacit giving up of Malthus ; and, if it .do, a bill 
to alter the succession to the crown would not be more wild ! 
Oh, no! This law is immortal; it has lived under all changes 
of dynasty, and changes of forms of government, in England 
and in America ; it is written in the hearts of the people, it is 
'^founded in the first principles of civil society;*' it makes, if 
duly administered, even the poorest man feel that he has an in- 
terest in all the property around him ; it is the ground, the good 
ground, the solid ground, but the sole ground, upon which the 
poor man is called upon to take up arms in defence of the rich ; 
it , is, as I said before, the bond of peace, and the cement of 
society ; woe be unto those who shall attempt to destroy or en- 
feeble it in England, and the just reproach of mankind will ia 
the end, be the inevitable lot of all who shall attempt to prevent 
its adoption in Ireland. . 

It was my intention to make some remarks on that part of your 
speech where you speak of the sort of reform which you de- 
mand for Ireland, and where you clearly enough hint at the 
attempts which you shall make to cause a separation, if the 
intended reform be not such as you shall deem '^just;^' but, 
not having time to do justice to this subject now, and extremely 
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anxious to act justly towards you, I must defer it till another 
opportunity ; and, in the meanwhile, offering you, if you deem 
it worth your while to use them for the puqpose, the columns of 
my Register as a vehicle for any reply that you may choose to 
give to this letter, 

I r^itnsdn, Sir, 

Your most humble 

and most obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 



THE END. 
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